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M,. ARAGO. 


Or all scientific men now living, there 
is none whose fame is so universally 
diffused, and whose authority is so 
often invoked as M. Arago. The 
squatter on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi is as familiar with his name as 
the dweller of the Quai Voltaire. His 
dicta are as often quoted in the Delta 
of the Ganges, as in the city washed 
by the Thames ; and this reputation 
is not among the followers of science, 
or even its would-be votaries. It is 
strictly popular. All who look for- 
ward to a coming eclipse, or an ap- 
proaching comet—all who endeavour to 
prognosticate the vicissitudes of wea- 
ther, and look for the lunar phases—all 
who are exposed to the visitations of 
the hurricane, or endeavour to avert 
the falling thunderbolt—all appeal to 
thename of Arago; rightly or wrongly, 
they quote his supposed or imputed 
predictions, and profess to pin their 
faith on his oracular voice. In short, 
there is no savant living whose name 
is at once so universally known, and 
whose authority is so universally po- 
pular as M. Arago. 

But what says the august scientific 
conclave itself to this? What is the ver- 
dict of academies, and institutes, and 
Jearned societies where the equals of M. 
Arago sit in judgment? How doestheir 
estimate of the perpetual secretary of 
the Institute accord with this popular 
exaltation? In general, the great pub- 
lic, little capable of guaging the merits 
or measuring the authority of philoso- 
phers, takes its cue from the community 
of science itself, and the reputation 


of savans issues, ready formed, from 
the halls of those societies, whose 
members alone can be considered com- 
petent to form a correct judgment 
of their high merits and attainments. 
But the present case is a singular 
exception. Here the public has de- 
cided for itself, and not only passed 
an independent sentence, but one 
which is by no means in accordance 
with the opinions of the sages of 
the a Mazarin or Somerset 
House.* The popular supremacy of 
the director of the Observatoire is not 
confirmed by the voice of his colleagues. 
The incense offered at the shrine of 
the genius of Arago by the profane 
crowd of the uninitiated has had the 
effect of all praise which is immea- 
surably in excess; it has provoked 
opposition and reaction. The attempt 
to assign to M. Arago a niche in the 
temple beside the high notabilities, 
and to place him in juxta-position 
with the Newtons, the Laplaces, the 
Lavoisiers, and the Davys, is treated 
with contemptuous ridicule; and among 
the inferior crowd of the professors, 
the terms “ charlatan” and “ humbug” 
are not unfrequently heard in associa- 
tion with the name of this popular sci- 
entific idol. 

The cause of this singular discord- 
ance of judgment will be found in a 
due examination of the things which 
M. Arago has said, the things which 
he has done, and the things which he 
has written; for, unlike most sa- 
vants, M. Arago has not been merely 
a man of the closet—he has been emi- 


* The College Mazarin, on the Quai Conti, was granted to the Institute in 
1806 ; the apartments of the Royal Society are in the front of Somerset House, fae- 


ing the Strand. 
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nently a man of action. In the poli- 
tical changes which have agitated his 
country, he has taken aprominent part, 
and the philosopher has often been 
forgotten in the politician, the legisla- 
tor, and even the citizen-soldier. If 
we would, then, form a just estimate of 
the character of this distinguished 
man, free alike from the depreciating 
spirit of some of his rivals, and the 
preposterously exaggerated eulogy of 
some of his crowd of partizans, we must 
take a glance at the circumstances of 
his life. 

M. Arago is now in his sixtieth 
year, having been born in 1786. His 
native place, Perpignan, on the con- 
fines of Spain, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, raises the expectation 
of that ardour of character and force 
of will which have been so strikingly 
manifested in the career of this re- 
markable person. It has been said 
that his boyhood offered a curious 
contrast with his subsequent distinc- 
tion, inasmuch as he showed singular 
sluggishness in his intellectual pro- 
gress, having attained the age of four- 
teen before he could read. This tale 
is, however, destitute of truth. The 
father of M. Arago held a situation 
under government, at Perpignan, and 
devoted more than usual care to his 
advancement, he being the eldest of 
the family, and the person on whom 
must devolve many cares and responsi- 
bilities. He made the usual progress, 
during his boyhood, at the College of 
Perpignan, from which, at a very 
early age, he was transfered to Mont- 
pellier, to prosecute those higher stu- 
dies necessary to qualify him for ad- 
mission into the Polytechnic School, 
an institution which had its origin in 
the confusion of the Revolution, and 
has since become so justly celebrated. 
He was admitted, in 1804, into that 
establishment, where he passed two 
years, during which he became one 
of its most distinguished students, 
His surviving contemporaries remem- 
ber how well and how often, during 
his pupilage, he fulfilled the duties of 
repetiteur,* in such a manner as to 
make them forget for the moment that 
their teacher was their competitor. 








Some time after completing his 
course of studies at this institution, 
he was appointed by Napoleon (then 
emperor) to the office of secretary 
to the Board of Longitude. But 
about this time, the grand operations 
which had been for some time pre- 
viously in progress for measuring the 
are of the meridian between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, required that the course 
of observations should be carried 
across the Pyrenees, and conducted 
through Spain. Arago was selected 
as the assistant of Biot, to prosecute 
this investigation, which, independently 
of its importance as a question of 
physical science, was regarded with 
much interest, as affording the basis 
of the decimal system of weights and 
measures, which was about to be 
adopted, and which has since been 
actually adopted, and is now in gene- 
ral use in France. As this appoint- 
ment led to adventures, in which the 
personal character of the philosopher 
was developed, we shall offer no apo- 
logy for narrating them with some 
detail. 

MM. Delambre and Mechain, pro- 
fiting by the admirable means of ob- 
servation afforded by the repeating 
circle of Borda, had already carried 
the chain of triangles from Dunkirk, 
through France, to the Spanish fron- 
tiers. Although the original de- 
sign contemplated their termination 
at Barcelona, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, it was now decided to 
continue them over that sea as far 
as the Balearic Isles, and it was more 
especially for this object that the 
commission of MM. Biot and Arago, 
was issued. The Spanish govern- 
ment nominated two commissioners, 
MM. Chaix and Rodriguez, to co- 
operate with the two French savans. 
A Spanish vessel of war was placed 
at the disposition of the commission, 
to which, as science knows no enemy, 
Britain granted a safe conduct. 

The first proceeding was to con- 
nect the coast of Spain with the 
island of Yvice, the nearest of the 
group, by an extensive triangle, one of 
the sides of which measured an hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and the base 








* In French colleges and schools, the lectures delivered each day by the profes- 
sors or chief teachers, are repeated, accompanied with developments, examples, and 
details, by inferior teachers, called repetiteurs, who are often selected from the most 


advanced and distinguished students. 
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about an hundred miles. To render 
observations possible at such distances, 
stations of considerable elevation were 
necessary. The French commissioners 
selected for this purpose the summit 
of one of the highest mountains near 
the coast of Catalonia, while M. Ro- 
driguez, the Spanish observer, placed 
his station on the summit of Mount 
Campney on the Island of Yvice. 
In those mountainous and wild soli- 
tudes, MM. Biot and Arago passed 
several months, pursuing their labo- 
rious researches with that ardour 
which has so strongly characterised 
the whole career of the latter. M. 
Biot has not failed, in his report of 
these operations, to do justice to his 
distinguished friend and colleague. 


““Often,” says he, ‘‘ when the fu- 
rious storms of these tempestuous re- 
gions have swept away our tents, and 
overthrown our instruments, has M. 
Arago with indefatigable constancy and 
patience, laboured to collect and re- 
place them, and never allowed himself 
to rest night or day until his task was 
completed.” 


In April, 1807, the principal ob- 
servations having been made, M. Biot 
departed for Paris, to make those 
calculations upon the data thus ob- 
tained, which were necessary to at- 
tain the final result, viz., the length 
of the meridional arc. Arago re- 
mained for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the observations necessary to 
continue the chain of triangles to 
Majorca. For this purpose, he sailed 
in company with M. Rodriguez to 
that island, where they fixed their 
station on Mount Galatzo, from which 
they were enabled to observe the sig- 
nals on Mount Campney in Yvice, 
and thus to obtain means of measur- 
ing the meridional arc between these 
two stations. While these proceed- 
ings were in progress, war broke 
out unexpectedly between France and 
Spain, and while the French savant 
was pursuing his peaceful labours in 
the mountainous wilds of the island, 
reports were spread among the rural 
population, that the signal fires which 
were exhibited nightly at the station 
on Mount Galatzo, for the purposes 
of the scientific observations, were in 
fact shown as signals to the French 
to invade the island. The incensed 
peasantry flew to arms, and rushed 
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up the mountain, crying “ death to the 
foreigner.” M. Arago had only time 
to disguise himself in the garb of a 
peasant, supplied to him by one of 
his assistants, and collect the papers 
which contained the precious notes 
of his observations. Thus disguised, 
and happily fluent in the Spanish 
patois of Catalonia, he mingled fear- 
lessly with the crowd who were in 
pursuit of him, and escaped to Palma, 
the port of the island, where the ves- 
sel was moored, in which he had ar- 
rived. More solicitous for the pre- 
servation of the instruments which 
had been left at the observatory on 
the mountain, than for his own per- 
sonal safety, he induced the com- 
mander of the vessel to despatch a 
boat for them, by which they were 
obtained and brought in safety to the 
vessel. The Majorcan peasants who 
had been engaged in his service, had 
become attached to him, and, re- 
maining faithful, preserved religiously 
what they knew their master had so 
highly prized. 

Meanwhile the exasperated mob 
having discovered that the object of 
their pursuit had taken refuge on 
board the vessel, the captain did not 
dare to defend him, and determined 
on shutting him up in the Fort of Bel- 
ver, where, during a confinement of 
several months, he occupied himself in 
the calculations consequent on the ob- 
servations made at Galatzo. During 
this time the monks of a neighbouring 
convent, who entertained a feeling of 
rancorous hostility against the French, 
omitted no effort to corrupt the sol- 
diers, and induce them to surrender 
their prisoner to the fury of the popu- 
lace. To the credit of the garrison 
of the little fort, these attempts were 
without effect; and at length, by the 
persevering solicitations of M. Rodri- 
guez with the governing Junta, Arago 
obtained his liberty, and was permitted 
to depart in a fishing smack manned 
by a single seaman. In this he crossed 
to the African coast, and landed with 
his baggage and astronomical instru- 
ments at Algiers. 

Here the philosopher was cordially 
received by the French consul, who 
immediately procured for him a pas- 
sage on board an Algerine frigate, 
bound for Marseilles. ‘The vessel had 
already neared the French coast, and 
was in sight of the heights at Mar- 
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seilles, when she encountered a Spanish 
corsair, then cruising in these seas, by 
which she was captured. Once more 
a prisoner, Arago was now conducted 
to Fort Rosas, where he was subject- 
ed to the harshest treatment, and 
given up to all the wretchedness of 
the rudest captivity. The Dey of 
Algiers, however, was no sooner in- 
formed of the insult offered to his flag, 
than he made the most energetic re- 
monstrances to the Spanish Junta, and 
finally succeeded in obtaining the re- 
lease of the captive crew, and with 
them M. Arago. Once more at sea, 
the frigate resumed her course to Mar- 
seilles, but the misfortunes of the sa- 
vant were not destined so soon to ter- 
minate. A frightful tempest occurred 
off the coast of Sardinia, with which 
state the Algerines were then at war. 
To run ashore in this extremity would 
have been once more to rush into cap- 
tivity. Meanwhile a new misfortune 
came: a leak was declared, and the 
vessel was fast gaining water. In this 
emergency it was decided to run her 
again on the African coast, and, in a 
sinking state, she succeeded in reach- 
ing Bougie, three days’ journey from 
Algiers. 

On coming ashore, Arago had the 
mortification to learn that, in the in- 
terim, the dey, who had given him so 
kind a reception, had been assassinated 
in an emeute, and was replaced by an- 
other. His cases of instruments were 
seized by the Algerine authorities at 
Bougie, under the persuasion that they 
contained gold. After many fruitless 
remonstrances, Arago was driven to 
the decision to undertake the journey 
to Algiers, to invoke the aid and in- 
terference of the new dey. Disguising 
himself as a Bedouin, he accordingly 
set out on foot, with a Marabout guide, 
and, crossing Mount Atlas, reached Al- 
giers. Here further misfortunes await- 
edhim. In answer to his supplications 
the dey ordered his name to be regis- 
tered among the slaves, and placed 
him in the situation of interpreter in 
the Algerine navy. 

After a time, however, by the inter- 
cession and remonstrance of the French 
consul, Arago once more recovered his 
liberty, and his instruments were re- 
stored to him uninjured. He now 
embarked for the third time for his 
native shores, on board a vessel of war. 
On arriving off Marseilles, fate again 


seemed adverse: an English frigate 
blockaded the harbour, and summon- 
ing the vessel bearing our astronomer, 
ordered it to sail for Minorca. Arago 
having little relish, as may be well ima- 
gined, for a fourth captivity, persuaded 
the captain to make a feint of obeying 
the injunctions of the British com- 
mander, but profiting by a sudden and 
favourable turn of the wind, to run, 
at all hazards, for the harbour of 
Marseilles, where fortunately they ar- 
ved without further mishap or moles- 
tation. 

It may be easily imagined that on 
arriving at Paris, M. Arago met with 
a cordial reception from his scientific 
colleagues. As a recompense for the 
long sufferings and intrepid conduct of 
the young savant, the rules of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences were relaxed, and at 
twenty-three he was received into the 
bosom of the Institute, and was at the 
same time appointed by the emperor 
Professor in the Polytechnic School, 
where he continued his courses on 
analysis and geodesy until 1831. At 
the moment of the election of Arago, 
the Institute was in the meridian of its 
splendour. There sat the great lumi- 
naries of the severe sciences; the illus- 
trious author of the “Mecanique Ce- 
leste” and the not less eminent writer of 
the “* Mecanique Analytique.” There 
also satthe Mongesand the Berthollets, 
the Biots, and the other eminent ve- 
terans of science; and around them 
pressed names whose lustre was then 
but in the dawn of its future splendour ; 
the Cuviers, the Poissons, the Am- 
peéres, and acrowd of others. Among 
these, the enterprising youth of Arago 
assumed its place full of hope and 
buoyant with aspirations of a future 
not unworthy of the glorious fraternity 
with which Re became associated. 

It is said that Napoleon esteemed 
and loved Arago, a sentiment which 
was not extinguished or abated by 
the southern bluntness and republican 
frankness of manner which no imperial 
splendour or court ceremony could 
repress. When the emperor, after his 
fall at Waterloo, designed a retire- 
ment to the United States, intending 
to devote his leisure to the cultivation 
of physical science, to which from his 
boyhood he had been attached, he pro- 
a to invite Arago to accompany 

im. 
From an early period of life, Arago 
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was an ardent politician, and after the 
fall of Napoleon, never disguised his 
republican principles. Under the re- 
storation, however, he took no active 
part in the political arena, although 
he omitted no opportunity of making 
his opinions known when their pro- 
mulgation might have advanced the 
cause of constitutional liberty. Pub- 
licly, however, he was only known as a 
savant and an active and distinguished 
member of the Institute, until the Re- 
volution of 1830 called him forth in 
another and very different character. 

On the 26th of July, 1830, a meet- 
ing of the Institute was appointed, at 
which M.Arago was expected to read 
his Eloge of Fresnel. He had then 
acquired much of that popularity by 
his enviable faculty of rendering sci- 
ence familiar and accessible to those 
who had not become profoundly versed 
in its technicalities, which now consti- 
tutes the most striking feature of his 
genius. A large assemblage of all 
classes of well-informed and enlight- 
ened persons were therefore collected 
to hear the popular eulogist. On that 
afternoon, the ordonnances which de- 
stroyed the liberty of the press, anni- 
hilated the electoral rights, and an- 
nulled the charter granted by Louis 
XVIII. at the restoration, were pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. Arago was 
standing in the ante-room, conver- 
sing with Cuvier, who was then per- 

tual secretary, when the Duke of 
Ragusa (Marshal Marmont) entered 
with the Moniteur in his hand, and in 
a state of great excitement, with fire 
in his eye and confusion in his looks. 
«‘’Tis well,” exclaimed Marmont, ad- 
dressing Arago, “ these infernal ordon- 
nances have appeared at last. I ex- 
pected as much. The wretches! to 
place me in this horrible position! No 
doubt, I shall now be commanded to 
draw the sword to sustain measures 
which in my heart I detest.” 

The Moniteur was handed round, 
and the announcement it contained had 
such an overwhelming effect on the 
assembly, that Arago declared he 
would postpone the delivery of his 
eloge, assigning as his reason the 
grave condition of the country. M. 
Cuvier, however, who partook of little 
of the ardour of Arago's temperament, 
remonstrated against any derangement 
of the business of the Academy, ob- 
serving that the majesty of science 
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should not be compromised in what 
he called the struggles of y, and 
that Arago owed: it equally to the 
illustrious bedy of which he was a 
member, and to himself, not to give 
grounds for charging its meetings 
with the manifestation of any fac- 
tious political spirit.. Upen this M. 
Villemain intervened, and some 
warm altercation took place between 
him and Cavier. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Arago decided on proceeding 
with the eloge, with which, however, 
he intermingled some burning allu- 
sions to the events of the moment and 
the government, which drew from the 
assembly unequivocal marks of sympa- 
thy. This was the first outbreak of 
public feeling produced by the ordon- 
nances, 

While the words of Arago elicited 
applause at the Institute the funds de- 
clined at the Bourse. Science and fi- 
nance—the noblest and the vilest of the 
instruments of human power, pro- 
nounced against the falling dynasty. 

During the next day, the public 
mind in Paris was ina ferment. The 
tricolor flag was unfurled. The revo- 
lution declared itself; and on the 
succeeding day (the 28th), Marmont, 
as he anticipated, was appointed mili- 
tary dictator by Charles X., and or- 
dered to quell the emeute. During the 
day, the conflict between the troops 
and the people continued ; Marmont 
directing the movement of the troops 
from the head quarters in the Place 
Venddme. Madame de Boignes, know- 
ing the influence which Arago had 
over the mind of Marmont, sent a note 
to the former, in the course .of 
the morning, entreating him to re- 

air to the marshal, and persuade 
im to suspend the slaughter of the 
people, and so save Paris from the ter- 
rible disaster which threatened -it. 
Arago hesitated at first, fearing the 
misconstruction which might be put 
upon such a step, taken by one whose 
republican spirit was so well known. 
He determined, however, to comply 
with the suggestion thus urged upon 
him in the interests of humanity, and 
that no sinister imputation should rest 
upon him, he called his eldest son to 
accompany him, and be a witness of 
what should pass. They proceeded 
accordingly, and passing through a 
shower of balls, arrived at the head 
quarters. There a strange scene was 
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presented to them. On passing through 
the billiard room, M. Laurentie was 
leaning on the table, writing an article 
for the Quotidienne, one of the Carlist 
journals. Confusion reigned through 
the building. Aides-de-camp passed 
and re-passed, pale, disordered, and 
covered with sweat and dust. From 
the room of the marshal despatches is- 
sued from minute to minute. A thou- 
sand rumours were brought from the 
streets, and the increasing reports of 
fire arms were heard. The superior 
officers standing in the embrasures of 
the windows, witnessed the turns of 
the day with attentive ear and chang- 
ing features. 

When’ M. Arago entered, present- 
ing his well-known colossal figure, his 
commanding bust, and ardent look, 
there was a movement of agitation 
among the royalist officers. He was 
surrounded and addressed with ex- 
pressions of fear by some, of menace 
by others. A Polish officer in the 
French service, M. Komierowski, 
placed himself at his side, and de- 
clared that if a hand were raised 
against him, he would plunge his 
sabre in the bosom of him who should 
attempt such a violation of a person so 
sacred! Conducted to the presence 
of Marmont, the marshal on seeing 
him, started on his feet, extending his 
arm to forbid his approach. ‘ Make 
no overtures to me,” he exclaimed, 
*‘ which can tend to my dishonour as a 
soldier.” 

“* What I come to propose to you,” 
replied Arago, “ will, on the contrary, 
redound to your honour. I do not 
ask you to turn your sword against 
Charles X., but I tell you to decline 
this odious command, and leave in- 
stantly for St. Cloud, to surrender 
your commission.” 

** How!” returned Marmont, “shall 
I abandon the command which the 
king has entrusted to me? Shall I, a 
soldier, yield to a band of insurgents? 
What will Europe say to see our brave 
soldiers retreat before a mob armed only 
with sticks and stones ? Impossible !— 
impossible! It cannot be. You know 
my opinions well. You know whether 
these cursed ordonnances had my ap- 
proval. No, my friend, a horrible 
fatality weighs upon me. My destiny 
must be accomplished.” 

* You may successfully combat this 
fatality,” replied Arago, “ means are 


offered to you to efface from the me- 
mory of your countrymen the recol- 
lection of the invasion of 1814. De- 
part—depart, without delay, for St. 
Cloud.” 

Arago referred to the long and bit- 
terly-remembered conduct of Marmont, 
in being the means of surrendering 
Paris to the enemy, on the first inva- 
sion by the allies. 

At this moment their conference 
was interrupted by an officer, who 
rushed in with disordered looks, strip- 
ped of his coat, and wearing the com- 
mon round hat of a civilian. The 
attendants alarmed, were about to 
seize him, when he exclaimed, throw- 
ing off the hat, “ You do not recog- 
nize me, then? Behold the aid-de- 
camp of General Quinsonnas.” He 
had cut off his moustachios, thrown off 
his coat, and changed his hat, to enable 
him to make his way in safety through 
the excited populace to the head quar- 
ters. He came to announce that the 
troops posted in the Market of Inno- 
cents had already suffered much, and 
that a reinforcement was necessary. 

“ But have they not cannon?” thun- 
dered the astonished marshal. 

“ Cannon!” returned the aid-de- 
camp, “ but how, Monsieur le Duc, 
can they point cannon in theair? What 
can cannon do against a torrent of 
paving stones and household furniture 
which are poured down on the heads 
of the soldiers from the windows and 
roofs ?” 

Scarcely had he uttered this, when 
a lancer entered, who had been un- 
horsed in the Rue St. Honoré. This 
wretched soldier had his uniform torn 
and covered with blood. His open 
jacket showed his naked breast, in 
which a handful of printers’ types was 
buried—the loading of a gun which 
had been fired upon him! By a sin- 
gular retribution, the implements, the 
proper use of which had been de- 
stroyed by the ordonnances, were thus 
converted into offensive engines direct- 
ed against the agents employed to en- 
force these ordonnances. 

The marshal paced the room with 
hasty and agitated steps, his internal 
struggles being manifest in his visage. 
** Reinforcements !” said he, with im- 
patience, to the aid-de-camp”—* I 
have no reinforcements to send them. 
They must get out of the scrape as 

best they can.” 
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The officer departed with despair in 
his looks. Arago resumed his per- 
suasions. 

** Well, well,” said Marmont, “ we 
shall see—perhaps in the evening” 

‘In the evening!” rejoined Arago. 
‘In the evening it will be too late. 
Think how many mothers will be left 
childless, how many wives, widows— 
how many thousand families will be 
plunged in mourning before evening ! 
This evening, depend on it, all will be 
over, and whatever be the issue of the 
struggle, ruin, certain, inevitable ruitt 
awaits you. Vanquished, your de- 
struction is sure. A conqueror, who 
will pardon you for the blood of your 
fellow-citizens which will have been 
shed !*. 

Marmont was moved, and seemed to 
yield. 

* Must I say more,” continued 
Arago—* must I tell you all. As I 
passed through the streets, I heard 
among the people your name repeated 
with terrible references to past events 
—‘so they fire on the people,’ they 
cried—‘it is Marmont who is paying 
his debts.’ ” 

Arago’s efforts were fruitless. 

Not long after the revolution, sci- 


ence lost in Cuvier one of its bright- 


est ornaments. The chair of perpe- 
tual secretary to the Institute was 
thus vacated in 1832, and the choice 
of a successor to the illustrious natu- 
ralist fell upon Arago. 

We have hinted that the place 
which Arago holds in the estimation 
of men of science is not so elevated as 
that to which the popular voice has 
raised him. It may perhaps, there- 
fore, be asked, how so high a situation, 
depending solely on the votes of mem- 
bers of the Institute, should have been 
conferred upon him. 

The office of perpetual secretary 
demands peculiar qualifications. It is 
one for which a Laplace or a Lagrange 
would have been ill suited, eminent as 
these savans were. The perpetual 
secretary, the organ of the Academy 
of Sciences, has daily duties to dis- 
charge which demand great versatility, 
a ready fluency of speech, a familiarity 
with languages ancient and modern— 
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in a word, a certain amount of literary 
acquirement, in addition to an almost 
universal familiarity with the sciences. 

Arago has been called the “ most 
lettered of savans.” If he had not as- 
sumed a place in the Academie des 
Sciences, he would have held a distin- 
guished onein the Academie Francaise.* 
His style of writing and speaking is 
remarkable for its simplicity and clear- 
ness, as well as for great force of lan- 
guage, great felicity of illustration, 
and a most enviable power of render- 
ing abstruse reasonings familiar to 
minds which are not versed in the 
sciences. The promptitude and flu- 
ency of his extemporaneous addresses 
is also a quality to which he is in- 
debted for much of his popularity. He 
unites to the accomplishments of a 
classical scholar, an intimate familia- 
rity with modern literature, and espe- 
cially those of France and England. 

It may well be imagined that such a 
combination of qualifications rendered 
him eminently fitted to discharge the 
duties of perpetual secretary to the 
Institute. In seniority, and in the 
depth of his physical knowledge, and 
the extent of his original researches, 
Biot had higher claims; but in other 
respects his qualifications did not bear 
comparison with those of M. Arago. 

The reputation of scientific men, so 
far as it rests upon the estimation of 
their colleagues, is determined almost 
exclusively by their original researches. 
The discovery of new laws or unob- 
served phenomena of nature, is admit- 
ted as giving them a claim to the high- 
est grade in the corps of science. Had 
Newton only discovered the law of 
gravitation, he would have left to pos- 
terity an imperishable name. The 
discovery of electro-magnetism placed 
Oersted in the highest rank. The de- 
monstration that the earths and alkalis 
are compounds, having metallic bases, 
registered the name of Davy in the 
category of those to whom mankind is 
most deeply indebted for the knowledge 
of nature. 

Secondary to discovery, but still af- 
fording a high claim to distinction, is 
the production of systematic works, 
in which the body of natural laws and 


* The Institute consists of several academies, the first of which is called the 
Academie Frangaise, which is charged with the preservation of the French language 
in its purity, and is that to which men of literature are more specially attached. 
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phenomena, resulting from the original 
researches of discoverers, are arrang- 
ed, expounded, developed, and pursued 
through their more immediate conse- 
quences. 

It is uncertain whether Euclid ever 
discovered a geometrical truth. It is 
certain that the chief part of the pro- 
positions which composed his “ Ele- 
ments” were known to his immediate 
predecessors, and that some of them 
were ancient, having been brought 
from Egypt and the East, by Pytha- 
goras and others. No one, however, 
can deny the genuineness of the fame 
which has surrounded the name of 
the immortal author of the celebrated 
« Elements.” 

Had Laplace never brought to light 
any of the great general laws of physics, 
which enter into the composition of the 
** Mecanique, Celeste,” yet that work 
itself would have been a bequest to 
succeeding generations, which would 
have registered the name of its author 
in a high rank of philosophers. 

As the printing-press and the steam- 
engine have, by their combined power, 
tended to elevate the less informed 
classes of every civilized people, by 
multiplying the means for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and by giving immensely 
increased facility, cheapness, and expe- 
dition to the interfusion of all classes, 
thus imparting, by mere social con- 
tact, the elevation of the more enlight- 
ened to the less informed, and without 
lowering the former, raising the latter, 
new intellectual exigencies have arisen ; 
Philosophers have more varied calls on 
them. Their fellow-men ask them for 
the blessings of instruction in such 
form and measure as the duty of their 
avocations allow them to receive it. 
They knock at the gates of the temple 
of science, and supplicate that they 
may be thrown open to the world, and 
that all be admitted to worship and 
fall down in the “intima penetralia.” 

In a word, the public within the last 
half century, have called aloud for a 
system of adult instruction, more espe- 
cially directed to the development of 
the laws and phenomena of nature, 
and to their most prominent applica- 
tions to the uses of life. 

But adult learners, engaged in the 
active business of life, and often oc- 
cupied in daily toil cannot sit down to 
familiarize their minds with the tech- 
nicalities of science ; nor can they ap- 


proach its truths by the severe paths 
marked out for the rigorously dis- 
ciplined students of academies and uni- 
versities. A new style of instruction, 
written as well as oral, by printed 
books as well as by spoken lectures, 
was, therefore, called into existence. 
Mechanics’ institutions took the lead 
in this intellectual revolution. At 
first those who lent themselves to the 
innovation were regarded with a sinis- 
ter look by their learned colleagues. 
The great leaders of the scientific 
orps stood aloof. The intrinsic uti- 
lity of the thing, and the irresistible 
character of the public demand for it 
in every country holding any degree 
of advancement, forced forward the 
improvement ; and at length some of 
the most eminent names were found 
amongst the labourers in this new field 
of scientific distinction. 

First and most honoured stands the 
name of Henry Brougham. In estab- 
lishing the“ Library of Useful Know- 
ledge,” and affording an example and a 
pattern at once for the works which 
were to compose it, in his beautiful 
Discourse upon the Objects and 
Pleasures of Science” he gave the 
first great impulse to the movement. 
This was soon followed by the pub- 
lication of Dr. ‘ Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopiedia,” the scientific section of 
which was designed on a similar plan, 
but with somewhat an higher aim. 
Among the volumes that were pro- 
duced in this miscellany, the work of 
Sir John Herschell, entitled “ A Pre- 
liminary Discourse on Natural Philo- 
sophy,” formed an era in this kind of 
composition, and an event in the pro- 
gress of scientific literature, which 
can never be forgotten; this work, 
which the venerated Mackintosh pro- 
nounced the most remarkable philoso- 
phical treatise which had appeared 
since the death of Bacon. 

In examining the pretensions of M. 
Arago, and arriving at ajust decision on 
the question raised between those whose 
idol he is, on the one hand, and those 
who would reduce him to the lowest 
rank in the community of science, on 
the other, it is necessary to keep in 
view these distinctions. 

In original research, in observation 
and experiment, that highest field of 
scientific labour, M. Arago, say his 
detractors, “ has done nothing.” This 
statement is easily confuted. We have 
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already related his early labours on the 
measurement of the meridional arc 
in conjunction with M. Biot. It 
may be admitted that in this there was 
nothing more than a fair promise in a 
young savant, which was appropriately 
and sufficiently rewarded by the dis- 
tinction immediately conferred upon 
him. 

In the year 1829, however, the Royal 
Society of London conferred upon him 
the Copley medal, an annual mark of 
honour, which is granted by that so- 
ciety to persons who by their original 
researches promote the advancement 
of physical science. It was conferred 
on M. Arago for his discoveries con- 
nected with the development of mag- 
netism by rotation ; an inquiry in which 
he was immediately followed by the 
labours of Babbage and Herschell. 
His countrymen esteem this mark of 
distinction to have brought with it 
more than usual honour, from the con- 
sideration that M. Arago had fre- 
quently rendered himself conspicuous 
by his efforts to wrest from British 
savans the merit claimed for them as 
inventors and discoverers, an example 
of which is adduced in his researches 
into the early history of the steam-en- 
gine, in which he is regarded in France 
as having proved that that machine is 
of French invention. Those, however, 
who better know the feelings which 
animate the council of the Royal So- 
ciety in the distribution of scientific 
honours, are aware how utterly ground- 
less such ideas are. 

M. Arago was associated with Gay 
Lussac in conducting the series of ex- 
periments by which the table exhibiting 
the relation between the pressure and 
temperature of steam was extended to 
the highest practicable degrees of ten- 
sion. 

Besides those we have just mention- 
ed, may be found a few other instances 
of original research scattered through 
the proceedings of the Institute, and 
scientific periodicals. 

Admitting to these all the credit 
that can be fairly claimed for them, 
when it is considered that forty years 
have now elapsed since the labours of 
this savant commenced ; that he is a 
member of the Institute of thirty-seven 
years’ standing ; that at the head of 
the Observatory, and in the laboratory 
and cabinets of the Polytechnic School, 
he had means of experimental inquiry 


and observation on an unusually large 
and liberal scale at his absolute com- 
mand, it cannot be maintained that 
there is anything in these labours and 
researches to form the foundation for 
the widely-extended reputation which 
he enjoys. 

M. Arago is not the author of any 
systematic work in any branch of sci- 
ence. 

In the two departments of scientific 
labour which are considered as giving 
a title to the highest reputation, M. 
Arago has therefore done nothing in 
any degree proportionate to the fame 
and popularity which surround his 
name. 

In those labours which are directed 
to popularize and diffuse science—to 
bring it to the doors of the man of the 
world—to adorn it with the graces of 
eloquence, Arago stands forward pre- 
eminent. This is the source of his 
popularity, and the foundation of his 
fame. 

It has been the laudable practice of 
the Institute to commemorate each of 
its most distinguished members, after 
their decease, by a public eulogy or 
“ eloge,” which is read at one of its 
meetings, and published in its transac- 
tions. These eloges are biographical 
sketches, in which the things which 
have been done or written for the ad- 
vancement of science by the departed 
member, are explained and narrated 
with that encomium which such an oe- 
casion requires. 

In the composition of those eloges, 
Arago has obtained a great celebrity. 
No one living, perhaps, combines so 
many eminent qualifications for such a 
task, and accordingly these essays have 
been heard and read with the greatest 
manifestations of enthusiasm, and have 
received marks of unqualified admira- 
tion. It is usual to adapt such essays 
not to scientific men only, but to the 
world in general. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary, in explaining the works from 
which the deceased member has deriv: 
ed distinction, to divest the exposition 
of the technical language and symbols 
of science, to exhibit them with sim- 
plicity and clearness, and to clothe 
them in the language of eloquence and 
poetry. Conscious of his power, Arago 
eagerly seizes this opportunity of dis- 
playing it, and executes his task con 
amore. Like the chisel of the sculp- 
tor, amorous of the forms of beauty 
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and grace which are developed under 
its edge, the pen of Arago dwells with 
undissembled delight on the sentences 
of those charming compositions. All 
who are interested in the literature of 
science, will recall the pleasure pro- 
duced by the perusal of the eloges of 
Volta, Fresnel, Ampere, and Watt. 

In didactic eloquence, M. Arago has 
had few equals—no superior. In the 
scientific essays of Lord Brougham 
there are many qualities unfolded which 
exhibit the same character of genius. 
Indeed, between these two illustrious 
men there are many analogies suffi- 
ciently striking. Both are gifted with 
the same fluency, ease, simplicity, and 
clearness. Both have the rare facility 
of rendering simple that which is com- 
plicated ; of shedding the light of their 
mind on that which is obscure; of 
clearing to the uninitiated the thorny 
paths that lead to the temple of sci- 
ence. Both have been the ardent 
apostles of the diffusion of knowledge, 
and have stimulated others in the 
prosecution of that holy labour, by 
precept and example. Both have com- 
bined the character apparently incom- 
patible, of the politician who rushes 
into the conflict of the chambers and 
mounts the rostrum of the popular as- 
sembly, with that of the grave instruc- 
tor, who unfolds the laws of the physi- 
cal universe, reads to his astonished 
auditors what has been going on in 
the heavens for countless ages gone 
by, and foretells what will happen 
there for countless ages to come. 

As a savant, we find many points of 
resemblance between Arago and Sir 
John Herschel. The celebrated dis- 
course on Natural Philosophy exhibits, 
in the felicity of its style of exposition 
and illustration, those endowments 
which have contributed to raise Arago 
to so high a pitch of popularity. 

As an oral teacher, Faraday exhi- 
bits, though in an inferior degree, the 
qualities which annually attract such 
crowds to the astronomical lectures 
delivered at the observatoire. 

Though not deficient in some fami- 
liarity with the pure mathematics, 
M. Arago has not acquired that pro- 
found knowledge of them which his 
scientific position is considered to de- 
mand, That he is not ignorant, as 
some of his detractors have said, of 
this branch of science is proved by the 
chair he filled for so many years in 













the Polytechnic School. But that he 

has not, on the other hand, prosecut- 
ed these studies so as to avail himself 
of them to any considerable extent, is 
equally certain. 

It has been objected, that nothing 
contributing materially to the advance- 
ment of practical astronomy has issued 
from the observatory under his direc- 
torship; that he is neither an ob- 
server himself, nor has he the power 
of turning the observations of his as- 
sistants to profitable account. 

Notwithstanding that it cannot be 
denied, that such animadversions may 
be to some extent justified, the friends 
of M. Arago reply, that no savant 
ever displayed more activity and un- 
tiring industry. “ Ask,” say they, “his 
assistants and colleagues in the ob- 
servatory respecting his course of life. 
They will relate to you, with unaffect- 
ed astonishment, the incredible amount 
of mental labour which he undergoes ; 
that he esteems that man idle who 
toils less than fourteen hours a day ; 
that with himself, days of this kind 
are days of comparative rest; they 
will tell you of the pile of correspon- 
dence, memorials, and petitions which 
daily load his table, relating to poli- 
tics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, 
astronomy, natural history, and even 
philosophy and literature! They will 
tell you of his correspondence with 
every part of Europe; with Asia, 
with America, north and south; they 
will tell you of the uncounted commit- 
tees on politics, science, and the arts, 
of which he is an active member ; they 
will tell you of the plans which he has 
daily to examine and report upon, of 
the memoirs he has to analyze, and 
of his weekly work, as perpetual se- 
cretary and man of all work of the In- 
stitute, and they will then ask you, is 
not that enough to earn his reputation.” 

With all these calls on his attention, 
no one is more accessible than M. Ara- 
go. The government, the municipality, 
public and private establishments con- 
nected with industry and the useful 
arts, find in him an adviser always 
ready and disinterested. Yet in the 
midst of duties so absorbing, and calls 
so various, there is no one seen in the 
salons of Paris who shares more free- 
ly, and enjoys more intensely the plea- 
sures of society. 

Arago is ambitious. He shares, in 

a large measure, that love of glory 
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which is the peculiar attribute of his 
countrymen. This passion fills his 
soul. Had he been a soldier, he would 
have been a marshal of France, the 
victor of an hundredfights. He seeks 
fame, but is not satisfied with that re- 
mote fame which comes when the 
bones of its owner crumble in the dust. 
He loves immediate honour, and 
thirsts for popularity. This he courts 
in science, in letters, in politics ;—in 
the observatory, in his closet, in the 
senate, and at the hustings. 

Arago is ofan impetuous temper. A 
violent political partizan, he carriesin- 
to science and letters the spirit which 
animates him in the tribune, and al- 
lows his estimates of the merits and 
claims of his contemporaries to be bi- 
assed by the hostilities or the partialities 
produced by their respective political 
opinions. Filled with the aspiring am- 
bition so peculiar to his country, he 
claims for it the first and highest 
place in every thing which can elevate 
its fame. There is no invention in 
art, or discovery in science, which he 
will not strain every sinew of his 
mind to claim for France. ~If he noti- 
ces the steam-engine, he is sure to 
prove that admirable machine to be of 
French origin ; according to him, the 
Philadelphian experiment of drawing 
lightning from the clouds, which all 
the world believes to be due to Frank- 
lin, is in reality due to a Frenchman. 

If it could be assumed that France 
might have existed before paradise, 
M. Arago would demonstrate, beyond 
the possibility of dispute, that Adam 
and Eve were made, not as is common- 
ly believed, by God, but by a French- 
man. 

In his capacity of astronomer roy- 
al, M. Arago delivers each season, at 
the observatory, a course of lectures 
on astronomy. These are exquisite 
models of popular didactic eloquence. 
Notwithstanding the inconvenient lo- 
cality of the observatory, and the in- 
convenient hours at which they are 
given, the theatre is filled with an 
audience of seven or eight hundred 
persons of both sexes, and of every 
class, who hang on the lips of the 
lecturer with mute and unrelaxing 
attention, the most grateful homage to 
his genius. 

As a member of the Board of Longi- 
tude, M. Arago directs the publication 
of the “ Annuaire,” an almanack is- 
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sued at a low price for general use by 
the French government. As an ap- 
pendix to this work, notices on scien- 
tific subjects, written in a popular 
style, have for many years appeared. 
The notices of ‘‘ The Steam Engine,” 
« Comets,” “* Artesian Wells,” “Thun- 
der and Lightning,” “ Eclipses,” will 
be fresh in the memory of all readers. 
The form of its publication, the utility 
of its contents and tables, and its ex- 
treme cheapness (it is sold in France at 
one franc, equal to tenpence), have 
combined to give it an enormous circu- 
lation throughout every part of the 
world. Nothing has so largely contri- 
buted to the universal diffusion of M. 
Arago’s name as this little annual vo- 
lume. The tact shewn in the selection 
of the topics for the ‘ notices” is not 
less striking than the felicity of the 
style in which they are composed. 
That a reputation has resulted from 
them, considering its extent and uni- 
versality, altogether disproportionate 
to their claims as scientific composi- 
tions, is undeniable ; and that the 
reaction produced thus, among the 
scientific community, should give rise 
to hostile strictures and depreciating 
animadversions on the author is natu- 
ral. The “notices” will nevertheless 
be read, and the name of the writer 
echoed in places where these strictures 
shall never be heard, and at times when 
they shall be forgotten. 

The convulsions which attended the 
Revolution of July did not suddenly 
terminate. They were followed from 
time to time by popular outbreaks in 
Paris, in which the civil force and the 
militia of the National Guard were 
called upon to act. The government 
itself was unsettled, and the counsel- 
lors of the crown, with new functions 
and uncertain responsibilities, were 
distracted and divided—the more so, 
because, although the principle of the 
royal irresponsibility was adopted in 
the constitution, the personal character 
of Louis Philippe, not less than the 
exigencies and well-being of the state, 
did not permit that monarch to assume 
the position of the Lay Figure, to 
which the sovereign is reduced in Eng- 
land. In these emeutes, M. Arago 
was often called to appear either casu- 
ally, or by his office as a deputy, or as 
an officer of the National Guard. 

In the events which resulted in the 
pillage and destruction of the archbi- 
shop’s palace in February, 1831, and 
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which menaced the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, he appeared as colonel 
of the twelfth legion of the National 
Guard. During the night of the 14th, 
the populace in several quarters had 
committed violences, which presaged 
the proceedings of the morning. At 
the Soak of day, groups had assembled 
in the streets around the Palais Royale. 
These avenues, however, were efli- 
ciently guarded, and mysterious lead- 
ers appeared among the people, who 
artfully directed their course towards 
the Pont Neuf, and thence to the pre- 
cincts of Notre Dame. On the alarm 
being given, the drums beat to arms, 
and the National Guards of the twelfth 
legion assembled, under the command 
of M. Arago, in the quarter of the 
Pantheon, whence they marched to the 
river, and crossed by the bridge near 
the cathedral. The adjutant of the 
battalion, the Comte de Clonard, in 
passing the crowd, unintentionally 
struck, and mortally wounded, one of 
the people. The bleeding man was 
carried on the shoulders of the mob to 
the precincts of the church, amid 
shouts of vengeance. Meanwhile the 
Comte escaped. M. Arago, following 
the sufferer, had him brought to the 
hospital (Hotel Dieu), near the bridge, 
and left him in proper medical care. 
He had scarcely, however, reappeared 
at the gate of the hospital when he 
was surrounded by the populace who, 
accusing him of the murder, dragged 
him to the quay-wall, from which they 
were about to fling him into the Seine. 
To his courage and presence of mind, 
and perhaps also to his general popu- 
larity, he was indebted for his safety. 

. Arago, returning to the head of 
his troop, led them round the cathe- 
dral to the archbishop’s palace adja- 
cent to it. Here a scene presented 
itself which baffles description. The 
iron balustrades around the palace had 
been torn down, and bent like wax 
under human force. The rich apart- 
ments were filled with the populace. 
Every window was thrown open, and 
the demon of destruction raged with- 
in. Rich candelabras, paintings, cost- 
ly marbles, ornamental tables and 
chairs, carved wainscoting, splendid 
mirrors, rare books, priceless manu- 
a rich crucifixes, pontifical robes 
of cloth of gold, missals, were showered 
from évery window into the surround- 
ing court and streets, amidst a storm 
of bravos, shouts of laughter, and cries 








of fury. The destroying angel seemed 
to fly through the building. 

The ninth legion of the Guard had 
arrived before Arago, and had entered 
both the palace oat the church. They 
were paralysed by what they beheld, 
and wandered through the rooms pas- 
sive spectators of the scene, without 
order or discipline. 

With a force inadequate to quell 
the emeute, M. Arago was compelled 
to look on and behold losses irrepara- 
ble to art and science, inflicted by a 
blind and infuriate mob. He de- 
spatched one of his subalterns (a 
brother of M. Montalivet) to repre- 
sent at head quarters what was going 
on, and to demand a reinforcement. 
No reinforcement came, and Arago 
became assured of what he had pre- 
viously suspected, that the emeute 
was connived at by the government 
for sinister purposes. He was still 
more confirmed in this impression 
when he was told that distinguished 
peseens were seen in the neighbour- 

ood discouraging the National Guards 
from interfering with the people. He 
was assured in particular that M. 
Thiers, then one of the under secre- 
taries of state, was seen walking round 
the ruins with a gratified look, and a 
smile on his lips. 

The cathedral itself was now me- 
naced. Some persons had got upon 
the roof, apparently with the intention 
of knocking down the stone cross with 
which it was surmounted. Mean- 
while a part of the mob had come round 
to the front gate, which they were in 
the act of forcing, with the view of 
destroying the contents of the church, 
and attacking a party of the ninth 
legion which occupied it, under M. 
de Schonen. M. Arago, seeing the 
impending ruin, and trembling for the 
precious objects of art and relics of 
antiquity within, left his troop, which 
was stationed in an adjacent street, 
and traversing the crowd, whom his 
tall form overtopped by the head, 
rushed amongst the foremost and, 
pointing at the cross, exclaimed :— 
“Behold that cross which shakes 
under the blows of the destroyers! 
Its height alone makes it seem small. 
It is in reality an enormous mass of 
stone. Would you await its fall in 
the midst of you, bringing with it, as 
it will, the stone balustrade below it ? 
Away, away, or I swear to you that 
to-night your children and your wives 
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will have to weep your loss!” Saying 
this, he himself suddenly retreated, 
utting an appearance of fright in his 
ay 

The crowd, infected with the fear 
they saw manifested by one whose 
courage they did not doubt, and whose 
knowledge they respected, precipi- 
tately fled in every direction. In a 
moment Arago led his troop into the 
place they deserted, and occupied 
every approach to the church. 

On the occasion of the disturbances 
which took place in Paris on the 5th 
and 6th June, 1832, a meeting of the 
members of the opposition was held at 
the residence of Lafitte, at which it 
was resolved to send a deputation to 
the king at the Tuilleries, charged with 
representing to him that the existing 
disorders, and the blood of the peo- 
ple, which then flowed in the streets 
of the capital, were the miserable con- 
sequences of the policy ~— by 
the government ever since the revo- 
lution of 1830, and to supplicate him 
to change his counsels. ‘This depu- 
tation consisted of Arago, O’Dillon 
Barrot, and Lafitte. Before their ar- 
rival at the palace, the revolt was in 
a great degree quelled. Admitted to 
the cabinet of Louis Philippe he re- 
ceived them with his sion frankness 
and cordiality. They represented 
that now that the victory was gained, 
the time for the exercise of clemency 
approached ; that the occasion was 
favourable for the correction of past 
errors ; that the moment at which 
the law triumphed over disorder was 
a fitting one for a change of system, 
the necessity of which was generally 
admitted ; that the popularity of the 
crown had been compromised, party 
hatreds excited, civil discord awak- 
ened, all which were consequences of 
the system of vindictive rigour which 
had been pursued. . 

The answer of the king vindicated 
the policy of his advisers, and threw 
on the factious, and on the opposition 
themselves, the blame of he evils 
which ensued. Arago replied in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, that his 
resolution was taken not to accept 
any office under such a government. 
O’Dillon Barrot was uttering a like 
declaration when the king, interrupt- 
ing him, and —. him, with a 
friendly gesture, on the knee, said, 


«““M. Barrot, I do not accept your re- 
nunciation of office.” 
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On the departure of the deputation 
the king observed to one of his inti- 
mate friends, who waited in an ad- 
joining room—“M. Barrot was sen- 
tentious and gentle; M. Lafitte, so- 
lemn; and M. Arago, extremely petu- 
lant.” 

M. Arago was elected for the first 
time to the Chamber of Deputies, in 
1831, by the electoral college of his 
native place, Perpignan, He imme- 
diately took his place among the party 
of the extreme left, which represented 
opinions as republican as was compa- 
tible with a seat in the Chamber. 
When this party, before the following 
general election, issued the manifesto 
to the electors, since known by the 
name of the *‘comte-rendue,” which 
was followed by the dissolution of the 
party, Arago, who had signed that 
document, ranked himself with his 
friends, Dupont de l’Eure and Lafitte, 
in irreconcileable enmity with the go- 
vernment, to which he has ever since 
offered the most persevering and un- 
tiring opposition. Among his parlia- 
mentary speeches, one of the most re- 
markable and successful was that di- 
rected against the fortifications of Pa- 
ris, and more especially against those 
detached forts which have been ereeted 
outside the fortifications, in such posi- 
tions as to command every egress from 
the city. 

In 1837, when a coalition was at- 
tempted between different sections of 
the opposition in the Chamber of De- 
puties, and an effort was prepared to 
resist the corrupt influences of govern- 
ment at the elections, Arago was, by 
common consent, associated with La- 
fitte and Dupont de l’Eure to repre- 
sent the democratic party. The com- 
bined weight of these three names was 
relied on as a tower of strength. The 
dynastic opposition was to be invited 
to a coalition. If it should accede, a 
party would be formed against which 
no ministry could stand. If not, no 
opposition could prevail which should 
be deprived of these names. A com- 
mittee was ultimately formed to act 
upon the elections through the press, 
of which Arago was a leading member ; 
and although the fusion of the two sec- 
tions of the opposition was found im- 
practicable, much was done to aug- 
ment the Liberal party. Arago ob- 
tained a double return, being elected 
by two separate colleges. 

The ultra-Radical part which Arago 
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has played in the Chamber, and the un- 
relaxing and virulent spirit of his op- 
position to government have, in some 
measure, impaired the benefits which 
the nation and the government might 
have derived from eminent talents. 


His speech on the establishment of 


railways in France, and that against 
the undue weight given to classical 
studies in the system of public instruc- 
tion were each marked with a certain 
irritating spirit, dogmatic, and offen- 
sively aggressive, which, setting at de- 
fiance a large section of the Chamber, 
obstructed the influence of the lucid 
and practical views which he advanced, 
and which, if presented in a different 
spirit, could not have failed to produce 
a profound impression. 

Arago derives much power in the 
senate by his renown asa savant. A 
certain prestige attaches tohis presence, 
which, when he rises to speak, represses 
every murmur. No noisy marks, 
whether of assent or dissent, are 
heard. A respectful silence is observed 
equally by friend and foe. Every 
countenance, leaning forward, is marked 
with an unequivocal expression of at- 
tentive curiosity. Every ear inclines, 
greedy for his words: His lofty sta- 
ture, his hair curled and flowing, his 
fine southern head, command the au- 
dience. In the muscular play of his 
noble front, in which the wrinkles ap- 
pear and disappear like the ripple on 
the ocean, there are indications of ha- 
bits of meditation and power of will. 

A mind so organized could not have 
resigned itself, in the actual condition 
of society in France, to the tranquil la- 
bours of the observatory or the study. 
Versatile in its endowments, it would 
yearn for action after the quietude of 
study. The agitation of human affairs 
would be sought after, as a contrast to 
the solemnity and repose presented by 
the rolling orbs of the firmament. 
The tempest of the forum would be 
welcomed after the silent grandeur of 
nature. 

Although he derives as much of his 
power from the intensity of passion as 
from the prestige of his science, he can- 
not confront an adverse assembly with 
that towering superiority which marks 
the great orator. He cannot behold 
the tempestuous movements of the as- 
sembled people, and the outbursts of 
opposition, with the scornful indiffe- 
rence of Mirabeau. An unfavourable 
reception would chill the fervour of 


his inspiration, and relax the vigour 
of his soul. Happily, he is not ex- 
posed to such wits. He is listened 
to, generally, by those who love to hear 
and comprehend him. 

It is related by one who knows him, 
that one fine evening in spring, walk- 


ing with his family in the garden of 


the observatory, he alluded to the 
subject on which he intended to speak 
the next day in the chamber, and men- 
tioned the observations he intended to 
make. He rehearsed, in a manner, 
his intended speech. 


“‘ The question to be discussed,” says 
a friend, who was present on the occa- 
sion, ‘‘ was the vindhontion of the people 
from the contempt manifested towards 
them by the aristocracy, by showing the 
extent to which the people have been 
the means of advancing the sciences, 
enumerating the great men who have 
arisen among them. Carried away by 
the enthusiasm with which the subject 
filled him, Arago rose gradually from 
the familiar tone in which he had begun, 
and became more and more animated 
and sublime. I fancy still, when I be- 
hold the elevated terrace of the garden 
which overlooks Paris, that I see his 
tall figure, like an Arab chief, with head 
uncovered and arm extended, his eye 
full of fire, his hair agitated by the wind, 
his fine forehead lit by the red rays of 
the setting sun. No; never was aspect 
more majestic—never did man clothe 
his thoughts in terms more noble and 
more solemn. Yet, the next day I 
went to hear himin the Chamber deliver 
the intended speech, and could scarcely 
recognize the individual of the preceding 
evening, so sensible did he appear to 
the murmurs with which his allusions to 
the people were received by the sprink- 
ling of aristocrats in the Chamber.” 


It may be asked why, if Arago be 
a republican in spirit, he should sub- 
mit to the gonditions which a seat in 
the Chamber under the monarchy of 
July requires ? 

To say that Arago is a republican is 
not strictly true. Like his late friend, 
Lafitte, and like Dupont del’Eure, and 
others of the same section of the 
Chamber, it is not that he believes at 
thismoment possible a great European 
republican state, but he thinks that 
republicanism is the centre, towards 
which European states are gravitating, 
and into which, in the fulness of time, 
they will successively fall, and that 
France will be the first. He regards 
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republicanism as the most exalted form 
of the most advanced civilization. 
When we consider how prone men 
of science and letters are, when they 
arrive at political station and influence, 
to prostrate themselves at the steps of 
thrones, and exhibit subserviency to 
ministerial power, and what complai- 
sant apologists despotism everywhere 
finds in them, we cannot too much ad- 
mire the spirit of independence with 
which Arago has rendered himself an 
exception to this formula, so deroga- 
tory to the dignity of mind. And in 
his case the temptation was even 
greater than it is wont to be, for his 
voice was all-powerful at a time when 
the sovereign, recently seated on his 
new and unsteady throne, without the 
support of an aristocracy of wealth or 
rank, stood in need of the countenance 
of the aristocracy of intellect. Arago, 
if compliant, might have obtained from 
the royalty of the barricades every- 
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thing which could gratify his ambition. 
He accepted nothing, but preserved 
his dignity and independence. 

Arago fills a considerable number of 
public functions, most of which are 
elective, and some unsalaried. He is 
Director of the Observatory, a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Longitude, perpe- 
tual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, Member of the Superior 
Council of the Polytechnic School, 
Member of the Council-General of the 
Seine, of the Committee of Public 
Health, Colonel inthe National Guard, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Commander in the Legion of Ho- 
nour. He has been elected also a cor- 
responding member of most of the 
principal learned societies of Europe, 
and on the occasion of his visit to 
England, had the civic honours con- 
ferred upon him by the corporations of 
Edinburgh and Glaanaie, 


FLOWEKS, 


Ye are the Scriptures of the Earth, 
Sweet flowers, fair and frail ; 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woos the summer gale. 


Ye lift your heads at early morn, 
To greet the sunny ray, 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 


Sown in the damp and cheerless earth, 
Ye slumber for a while, 

Then waken unto glorious life, 
And bid creation smile. 


Thus when within the darksome tomb 
Our mortal frame shall lie, 

The soul, freed from the bonds of sin, 
Shall join the choir on high. 


Vou. XX VIII.—No. 165. 


E. J. G. D. 
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STRAUSS LEBEN JESU.* 


Txoven well aware that the British 
periodical press has hitherto preserved, 
almost without exception, a marked si- 
lence upon the subject of this noto- 
rious work, we ourselves feel no hesita- 
tion in breaking through the general 
reserve. That cautious policy which 
seeks to prevent disagreeable contro- 
versies, by neglecting the strokes which 
were meant to provoke them, com- 
mends itself neither to our feelings 
nor to our judgments; and seems as 
inconsistent with the dictates of pru- 
dence as it is repugnant to the instinct 
of courage. We can well understand 
how an anxious fear of giving greater 
publicity to dangerous objections by 
unnecessary replies, and a hope that 
the flame of infidelity, if it meet with 
no external vent, will soon be smother- 
ed in its own smoke and ashes, have 
combined, in this as in some other 
cases, to check the movements of the 
friends of Christianity. But we sus- 
pect that some mixtures of cowardice 
and sloth assist in giving more than 
due weight to the influence of these 
honourable motives; and we are con- 
vinced that whatever principles have 
led to this over-cautious course of con- 
duct, those principles are fundament- 
ally erroneous, and that conduct un- 
becoming and impolitic. We consult 
ill for ourselves and others, when we 
prefer the stagnation of indolent acqui- 
escence to the salutary agitation of dis- 
pute. “ These waters must be troubled 
before they can exert their virtues.” 
In this mixed and disordered state of 
things, it is the wise arrangement of 
Providence that human imperfections 
shall compensate and counterbalance 
one another. The captious question- 
ings of a petulant scepticism are need- 
ful to stimulate us to the prosecution 
of remote and difficult inquiries, where 
the mere generous love of knowledge 
would hardly suffice to rouse our curi- 
osity, or overcome our indolence. Nor 
can any one who looks back upon the 
literature of the last two centuries, 
fail to perceive what rich accessions to 


religious science are the trophies of that 
conflict of free opinion, in which the bat- 
tle of Christianity was then fought and 
won. It were vain to suppose that any- 
thing truly valuable can be reached by 
any other path than that of toil and ha- 
zard. The intellectual soil resembles 
the material, and the curse which is upon 
both may be turned in the same way 
into a blessing— 


** Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.” 


In truth it is most likely that, by 
this course of timid reserve, we shall 
only forego the advantages, and es- 
cape none of the considerable dan- 
gers of a free discussion. Those who 
have zeal and curiosity enough for the 
vigorous prosecution of such studies 
can readily supply themselves from 
the infidel German literature, either in 
the original, which is daily becoming 
moreand more accessible to the educat- 
ed class in England, or in the more 
convenient form of French translations 
and rifaccimentos. We believe that 
Continental scepticism is in this way 
making large though silent progress in 
many minds which ought to be the 
guides of others. We have the evi- 
dence of Mr. Ward, an unimpeach- 
able witness, for the extensive demand 
which prevails in London for the 
Leben Jesu; and one can hardly shut 
their eyes to the fact that the ill-starred 
movement which has carried him, and 
so many of his friends, into Popery, 
has been the result of a strong revul- 
sion from an infidelity which they saw 
spreading all around them, without 
any rational check provided, and under 
which they felt their own convictions 
insensibly beginning to be submerged. 
Nor are the educated the only class in 
danger. Those who have neither will 
nor means to understand the argu- 
ments and criticism of the learned 
apostles of Pantheism, can yet under- 
stand that arguments and criticism 
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there are employed by men of names 
strong enough to conjure with, in 
support of conclusions which they 
would gladly believe true—arguments 
and criticism which they easily sur- 
mise to be unanswerable, and which 
they know that their clergy have not 
answered; nay, as far, at least, as 
Strauss is concerned, even the mere 
English reader has been charitably 
furnished with some means of appre- 
ciating the nature of his reasonings, 
and the boldness of his conclusions ; 
one who has some claims to the cha- 
racters of both a scholar and a gentle- 
man, has thrown the substance of the 
Leben Jesu into the form of a popular 
set of lectures,* by far more intelligi- 
ble than, if not quite as profound as, 
the original. And another,t who 
has but slender claims to either cha- 
racter, has published, in a cheap peo- 
ple’s edition, a miserable attempt at a 
translation of it, not much less un- 
intelligible than the original, to the 
workmen of Birmingham, for whom 
it seems piously designed. Nor has 
this been sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mands of the public, which are now 
pressing enough to induce a respec- 
table Unitarian publisher to supply 
them with a better and more com- 
plete translation of a book, which 
engages to lay Jesus once more in his 
sepulchre, and wedge a ponderous 
stone of German dulness in the mouth. 
All, then, must allow that the time for 
silence, if ever there were such a time, 
has now passed; and we feel ourselves 
justified on entering, without further 
excuse, upon our proposed review, 
from which, we trust, that it will 
appear that this formidable spectre of 
Mythicism owes, like other bugbears, 
more than half its terrors to the dark- 
ness, and resolves itself, upon a close 
inspection, into a few worn-out rags 
of scepticism with which we have been 
long familiar. 

The work of Strauss, at its first ap- 
pearance, produced a great sensation 
throughout Europe, and friends and 
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foes seemed almost equally dazzled by 
the originality and erudition of the 
author. After some time, however, 
as men’s eyes grew more accustomed 
to the new luminary, it began to be 
perceived that the originality of his 
conceptions, and the profundity of 
his learning, had both been consider- 
ably exaggerated. His learning ap- 
pears little more than what an exten- 
sive acquaintance with modern com- 
mentaries is abundantly sufficient to 
supply ; and his originality (if origi- 
nality it can be called) consists princi- 
pally in the plainness with which he 
has enunciated what others had long 
been conveying under cover of a meta- 
physic jargon, and in the phlegmatic 
patience with which he has pursued 
the application of his system into all 
the minuteness of detail. For the 
plainness with which he has spoken 
out, and the courage with which he 
has grappled with the phenomena in 
detail, he deserves respect and grati- 
tude. It was useful that the true re- 
sults of that work of havoc, which had 
been going on for more than half a 
century, should be drawn together, 
and exhibited in one view. “ He lifted,” 
says Quinet, “like Antony, the robe of 
Cesar ; and every one could recognize 
in this great body the blows which he had 
given in secret.” Let us see, then, how 
Strauss’ theory follows easily from the 
premises of his predecessors. 

*« A Jove principium.” The source 
of all is Pantheism—the identification 
of the deity with the universe; whether 
that universe be contracted with Fichte 
into an Ego, or expanded with Schel- 
ling into a Non-Ego, or poised with 
Hégél upon the balance between the 
two. From this, which, in plain spoken 
English, would be called Atheism (for 
it certainly is the denial of all that 
honest men were hitherto understood 
to mean by the term God), results an 
absolute necessity for expunging from 
all authentic records of history the 
traces of miracle or revelation. They 
are indissolubly connected with the 


* German Antisupernaturalism, Six Lectures on Strauss’ Life of Jesus, by 


Philip Harwood. 
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ideas of a real God and a real Provi- 
dence: nor could the human mind re- 
pose in calm consciousness of its own 
self-sufficiency till these bold intruders 
had been expelled. It was evident, 
therefore, to all philosophers, that the 
difficulties presented by the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures must, in some 
way or other, be surmounted. Now 
here the old coarse way of the English 
and French infidels, who accounted 
for every thing in religion by fraud, 
forgery, and falsification, though vi- 
gorously attempted in the Wolfenbut- 
tel Fragments,* was soon found badly 
calculated for the German meridian. It 
was vulgar and clumsy, and wornalrea- 
dy toothreadbare to stand long amongst 
a learned and inquisitive people. Be- 
sides, the despotic policy of the Ger- 
man states made it needful to preserve 
some decent shew of external respect 
for Revelation; and the Deists and 
Pantheists could not afford to forego 
their hopes of lucrative employment in 
the Christian Church. They struck, 
therefore, into another path, not abso- 
lutely indeed new itself (for what is 
new under the sun ?) but still not quite 
worn out, and in every way preferable 
to the former. This was the method 
of the Naturalists. The genuineness 
of the Scriptures was not questioned ; 
still less, the honesty of the authors. 
But the miraculous character of the 
facts related was wholly denied. The 
narrators, it was said, related the facts 
as they really appeared to them; but 
then they appeared to them far other 
than they really were. Here it was 
needful to invoke, at every turn, she 
wild genius of Oriental poetry, and 
the imaginative spirit of the Oriental 
character; yet it was not doubted 
that, with such potent helps, the whole 
bright mass of scriptural miracles 
might soon be reduced to the dark and 
heavy calz of strange but natural oc- 
currences. The promised discovery 
was hopeful, and the learned world of 
Germany soon rushed into the pursuit 
with all their strong-scented and long- 
winded keenness. It was not enough 
to deal with generals. Such men as 
Semler, Paulus, Gabler let us know 
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that they “could certainly divine ;” 
and detect, in every seeming particular 
miracle, the precise natural phenome- 
non which had worn to the excited 
fancies of the spectators or historians 
the semblance of a supernatural inter- 
position. The press soon groaned be- 
neath the weighty results of their in- 
quiries ; but the public, first startled, 
and then amused, began soon, as the 
discoveries turned into a joke and the 
joke grew stale by repetition, to feel 
itself sick of their lucubrations. The 
Bible had been stretched upon the 
rack, and all the forces of critical tor- 
ture employed to make it deny the 
Faith; yet, after all, its tormentors 
had been baffled, and, what was worse, 
baffled miserably and ridiculously. 
« All that was narrow,” says Quinet, 
‘in this system speedily became ridi- 
culous in its application, for it is easier 
to deny the gospel, than to reduce it 
to the standard of a manual of practi- 
cal philosophy. The pen which wrote 
the ‘ Provinciales,’ would be necessary 
to lay bare the strange consequences 
of this theology. According to its 
conclusions, the Tree of good and of 
evil is nothing but a venomous plant, 
probably a Manchineel tree, under 
which our first parents fell asleep. 
The shining face of Moses on the 
heights of Sinai, was the natural re- 
sult of electricity. The vision of 
Zachariah was effected by the smoke of 
the chandeliers in the Temple; the 
Magian kings, with their offerings of 
myrrh, of gold, and of incense, three 
wandering merchants who brought 
some glittering tinsel to the child of 
Bethlehem; the star which went before 
them, a servant bearing a flambeaux ; 
the angels in the scene of the tempta- 
tion, a caravan traversing the desert 
laden with provisions ; the two angels 
in the tomb, clothed in white linen, an 
illusion caused by a linen garment ; 
the Transfiguration, a storm.” The 
cold dull fictions, thus substituted for 
the Bible narratives, were, indeed, too 
monstrous to be believed, too clumsy 
to be admired, and almost tuo beggarly 
to be laughed at; and no one could 
help feeling that, by a certain sinister 








* They were ‘‘ Fragments,” published by Lessing, said to have been found in the 


library at Wolfenbuttel, and attributed to a Dr. Reimarus. 


The author pursued 


a plan which had been chalked out by Morgan, in England, and resolved revealed 


religion into a system of deliberate imposture. 
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dexterity, the Rationalists had every- 
where succeeded in retaining, and even 
augmenting, whatever was improbable 
in the physical strangeness of the events 
on the one side, and getting rid of the 
compensating probability of a moral 
fitness upon the other. Supernatural 
miracles are improbable, but credible ; 
natural miracles are a mere absurdity. 
They substituted for a history of mira- 
cles a wild romance, in which all 
the forces supposed are indeed natural, 
but yet the strangest and most singular 
combinations of those forces form the 
tenor of every-day occurrence. 

This method was, therefore, insen- 
sibly abandoned. Inexorable philoso- 
phy next demanded the sacrifice of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of Scripture. The germ of fact 
was found sterile ; it was hoped that a 
germ of ideas would prove more pro- 
ductive. But ideas cannot grow all 
at once into a history; and to allow 
the requisite time for such a develop- 
ment, the Bible narratives must be re- 
moved to a considerable distance from 
the periods of which they treat. The 
new method was called the System of 
the Mythic Theory ; and it was sug- 
gested by the eminent success with 
which that theory had been applied by 
Ottfried Miller to the Fables of the 
Greek Mythology. A myth is a reli- 
gious idea, embodied so spontaneously 
in a miraculous legend, that the very 
inventors believe it true at the moment 
that they are framing it. This is a 
process so remote from the trains of 
thought which prevail where manners 
are civilized and religion is rational, 
that one feels some difficulty in con- 
ceiving it. Undoubtedly, however, 
the thing is possible ; but only possi- 
ble under certain peculiar conditions. 
Where the reason is so little disci- 
plined, as in children and half-savages, 
as hardly to distinguish between mere 
guess and inference, the passions strong 
and strongly excited, the fancy ardent 
and unrestrained, and the conceptions 
of Divine agents mean and base enough 
for the mind to make itself familiar 
with their motives, and imagine their 
probable conduct as freely as its own— 
under such conditions it is, doubtless, 
possible that genuine myths may be 
even rapidly developed. But all these 
conditions must concur. The reason- 
ing powers must be wholly undisciplin- 
ed, the passions excited with an ear- 
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nest longing for the truth of some such 
thing as the legend supplies, the fancy 
wildly predominant, and the sense of 
disproportion between God and man 
almost wholly lost. Even then the 
myth will only be received by others 
in proportion as it expresses their own 
tastes and feelings, suited to them by 
arbitrary modifications, or else unhesi- 
tatingly rejected; while neither be- 
lievers nor unbelievers will ever dream 
of making its reception or rejection a 
question of external evidence. To 
suppose a question of evidence raised, 
is to suppose reason called in; and 
that were to strangle the mythic feel- 
ing at its birth. A pretty illustration, 
which Strauss has borrowed from 
Miiller, will place the idea of a myth 
in a clearer light than could be 
shed upon it by any abstract defini- 
tion :— 


‘* In the Festivals of Apollo men play- 
ed ordinarily upon the lyre, and the piety 
of the faithful was desirous of seeing in 
the god the author and inventor of the 
harmony. In Phrygia, on the contrary, 
the music of the flute was national, and 
attributed in the same manner to the 
native genius, Marsyas. The ancient 
Greeks felt that one of these kinds of 
music was essentially opposed to the 
other. Apollo would detest the flat, 
whistling sound of the flute, and conse- 
quently hate Marsyas. That was not 
enough ; it was necessary he should tri- 
umph over Marsyas, in order that the 
Greeks, who played on the lyre, might 
consider their god's instrument the best. 
But why should the unfortunate Phry- 
gian be flayed? Here we see the origin 
of the myth. Near the Castle of Ce- 
len, in Phrygia, in a cavern from 
whence rushes a river or torrent called 
Marsyas, was suspended a leathern bot- 
tle, which the Phrygians called the bot- 
tle of Marsyas ; for Marsyas, like the 
Silenus of the Greeks, was a demi-god, 
personifying the exuberance of the 
juices of nature. When, therefore, a 
Greek or a Phrygian, instructed in the 
Grecian schools, perceived the bottle, 
he saw clearly how Marsyas had died, 
for there his skin, in the form of a lea- 
thern bottle, was still suspended from 
the cavern. Apollo had flayed him.” 


Such myths commonly take the form 
of wild hypotheses, invented, like the 
romances of imaginative children, to 
harmonize or account for facts, or 
supposed facts. 

Furnished, then, by previous la- 
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bourers with the Mythic Theory, and 
with everything necessary for its com- 
plete application to the gospels (for 
others had applied it previously to the 
Old Testament), Dr. Strauss under- 
takes to carry it, like a torch, through 
the temple of C hristianity, and show 
us, by its broad and steady light, in 
the inmost sanctuary of that temple, 
the mouldering remains of Him whom 
we fondly believed to have triumphed 
over death and corruption. 

The skeleton of fact which Strauss 
is content to recognize as true in the 
Gospel history is simply this—that 
Jesus was a great moral teacher, bap- 
tized by John, persecuted by the Pha- 
risees, and at last put to death. The 
rest of the narrative is pure imagina- 
tion; andthe source of its details is to 
be looked for, not in facts mistaken or 
misinterpreted, but in the popular ideas 
of the Jews concerning the promised 
Messiah, accommodated to Jesus by 
the ardent faith of his followers, up- 
on the supposition of his having been 
the Messiah. In a word, his theory 
is this:—Tradition, prophecy, and a 
thousand nameless causes (into which 
he thinks it needless, and would pro- 
bably find it inconvenient, to inquire 
too minutely) had furnished the He- 
brews with a set of imaginative pic- 
tures of a great personage—the Mes- 
siah—who was to be all, and more 
than all, to Israel, that their greatest 
heroes and princes had been in the 
days of old. To these pictures every 
element of Jewish thought had con- 
tributed its various hues and colours— 
patriotism and religion, the mysticism 
of the east, and, in some degree, the 
philosophy of the west, but especially 
the wild images of their native bards, 
and the legends of their native story ; 
and all together contributed to paint 
this gay vision of future glories, which 
hovered in the fancy of a people im- 
patient to believe it realized. At the 
time of Jesus’ appearance, this im- 
patience had risen to its height. The 
popular hope could wait no longer. 
The awful character of the great 
teacher produced a strong impression 
upon his contemporaries; and these 
two causes combining, and insensibly 
modifying one another, produced, at 
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some later period (it cannot be exactly 
determined when, but certainly not 
till the true history of his life had 
been forgotten), that rich cycle of 
mythic legends, which have invested 
the Rabbi of Nazareth with the cha- 
racter and attributes of the promised 
Redeemer of Israel, and out of which 
our present gospels have been com- 
posed, 

We could not propose to ourselves, 
in such an essay as this, to give the 
reader any thing like a just idea of all 
that has been said, or may be said, in 
refutation of this absurd and mon- 
strous theory. There is a very use- 
ful book, called ‘ Voices of the 
Church,” published by Dr. Beard, 
of Manchester, which every one who 
reads Strauss, should read also. There 
are also some valuable remarks in the 
first volume of “ Milman’s History of 
Christianity ;"’ and a particular argu- 
ment has been pressed with great in- 
genuity and spirit by. Dr. Dobbin, in 
his “ Tentamen Anti-Straussianum.” 
As to German replies, they are, of 
course, innumerable ; but the student 
will probably content himself with 
Tholuck* and Neander,t though the 
substance of the former seems princi- 
pally drawn from Lardner and our 
English apologists, and the latter is a 
guide not always safely trusted. 

But, though the necessary limits of 
this article forbid any lengthened dis- 
quisition, we shall have room enough 
to indicate some striking objections to 
the whole theory in general, and to 
give an instance or two of the futility 
of its application in detail. 

Set aside, then, for a moment, the 
direct evidence for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the gospels, and 
assuredly it is not out of deference to 
the weak and transparent sophistry of 
such a faint attack as Strauss has made 
upon them ins. xiii. of his Introduc- 
tion, that we consent for a moment to 
such a course. Make the date of the 
gospels as low as the most credulous 
incredulity can suppose it, still glar- 
ing difficulties remain, sufficient (one 
would think) to startle even prejudice 
itself. 

A myth creates no ideas, it only 
embodies them. And this theory, 
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which seeks for the ideas of the Chris- 
tian mythes in the popular legends 
and creed of the Jews, where can it 
find in the real, or even the surmised, 
depths of that prolific receptacle, the 
notion of a crucified Messiah and a 
spiritual kingdom? These are crea- 
tions of Christianity, not only unde- 
rived from popular Judaism, but abso- 
lutely opposed to it. If Jesus was 
believed at first to be the Messiah, it 
must have been either upon rational 
evidence forcing conviction, or upon 
the persuasion that he had fulfilled and 
would fulfil the popular ideas of the 
Messiah. If upon the latter, how 
came the belief to remain even after he 
had failed to fulfil them; and to re- 
main so strongly, as to set aside the 
very foundation upon which it had 
been built—to change the very ideas 
from which it had sprung—and to 
create for itself a new foundation of 
ideas totally different, yet so deeply 
rooted and so quickened with a living 
faith, as to blossom in q few years 
into a mythology more rich, more 
noble and more lasting than the world 
had ever seen before? Strauss has 
has but one reply, and that is a poor 
one. The strong impression produced 
by the awful character of Jesus upon 
the minds of his followers, is the grain 
of mustard seed from which this 
mighty tree shot up and covered the 
world with its branches! The awful 
character of an humble teacher, fol- 
lowed by a few poor peasants, address- 
ing his calm lessons of moral wisdom 
to a people swallowed up in factious 
strife and ceremonial superstition, di- 
vided between the hot bigotry of the 
Pharisees and the cold incredulity of 
their rivals, but worldly and selfish to 
the heart’s core in both extremes, and 
agitated by that most absorbing of all 
excitements, a fierce political agitation ! 
Take away the miraculous from the 
life of Jesus, and you leave no ground 
for the myth of resurrection. Sup- 
pose his resurrection a myth, and 
the miracles of his life are purposeless. 
The faith of Christians, in its integrity, 
is the one adequate solution of the 
known phenomena of Christianity. 
Again, there is plainly here, at least, 
one myth which is presupposed in 
all the others, and which must have 
been produced when the true history 
of Jesus was fresh in the recollection 
of all, and produced in the minds of 
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those who had been his eye-witnesses 
and companions. This is Tue Resvur- 
RECTION. It is, indeed, pitiable to see 
the distress of Strauss in dealing with 
this alarming subject. In the amaze- 
ment of his perplexity he is even 
forced (who would suppose it?) to 
help out his mythic theory with that 
natural solution of the rationalists, 
which he elsewhere tramples upon 
with such contemptuous derision. He 
gropes for some natural fact, but he 
is in the land of shadows, the twilight 
of*smoothdreams.” “It issurely cre- 
dible,” says he, “ that in the case of in- 
dividuals, and particularly women, these 
feelings (that Christ must have risen) 
should rise to a true sight of Christ, 
only interior and subjective ; while, in 
the case of others, and even entire as- 
semblies, an external object—soMETHING 
sensible to the ear or eye, sometimes, 
perhaps, the aspect of somE UNKNOWN 
PERSON—gave them impressions of a 
manifestation or appearance of Jesus.” 
The infidel creed, it seems, has its 
mysteries as well as the Christian 
faith. This somerHine has done 
good service in its day, in behalf of 
orthodox absurdity ; but if we were 
in the ranks of Dr. Strauss, we should 
beashamed to march through Coventry 
with such a ragamuffin in our train. 
But still the myth was generated 
first; it was, at least, in embryo, 
before this mysterious SOMETHING 
came to play the midwife at its birth. 
We look for its origin, and we fear 
the obscure parentage must be fixed 
on Strauss himself. What generated 
the myth? Strauss answers, blush- 
ing, but boldly, the very necessity of 
the case. The necessity of the case, 
for Strauss’s theory, is obvious, but 
any other necessity it is not so easy to 
perceive. The apostles were not phi- 
losophers, prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing to a theory. Their hopes had 
been confessedly disappointed; their 
faith had failed. Hope, faith, and 
courage had been buried in their mas- 
ter’s tomb. They might rise again 
with him, but they could not raise 
him, unless first themselves revived. 
What occurred to revive them? An 
altered view of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament? But these prophe- 
cies, upon Strauss’s doctrine, can only 
be interpreted to speak of a suffering 
Messiah, by men who already believe 
in one. If they really predict his suf- 
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ferings, our cause is already gained, 
and the Leben Jesu is waste paper, 
If they do not, the question still rec- 
curs—what produced that strong 
persuasion which enabled the disciples 
to fancy a meaning so remote from 
the notions of their age and the natu- 
ral purport of the oracles? The choice 
is, indeed, a hard one ; but philosophy, 
when driven to the last, will courage- 
ously prefer an absurdity to a mira- 
cle. The myth arose of itself, by a 
kind of equivocal generation, or per- 
haps it was produced by someTHING. 
But this is not all. Let the cause 
be what it will, or let myths be 
mushrooms, that spring naturally from 
some soils without any cause at all, 
still we deny that, under the condi- 
tions of the case, a myth could possibly 
have arisen, or, if it arose, could have 
been propagated. If the idea of an 
actual resurrection occurred to the 
disciples at all, it must have occurred 
to them as a thing to be proved. 
SoMETHING may have rendered it con- 
genial to their own minds, but nothing 
could have bewitched them into the 
persuasion that it would be congenial 
to the priests and people reeking 
with the blood of a murdered Messiah. 
They must have foreseen their person- 
al safety would be compromised. Was 
a myth ever generated under such 
circumstances as these? The genu- 
ine myth not only seems self-evident 
to the Creator, but is supposed by him 
self-evident to every one. Question 
it at its rise, or suppose it questioned, 
and you put anend to it at once. If 
the mind be once arrested between the 
premises and the conclusion, the fan- 
ciful spell which binds them together 
is broken, and it becomes as impossible 
to combine them again in the same 
way, as itis to dream when we are 
awake. Whatever is framed under 
such conditions may be a conjecture, 
a theory, or an invention, but it can- 
not be a myth. Still less is it pos- 
sible that a myth should have been 
propagated under the circumstances 
supposed. The character of Jesus 
may have produced as strong an im- 
pression as you please upon his imme- 
diate followers, but to talk of an im- 
pression made upon a vast multitude 
who never could have known Him 
familiarly, by a privateman, whonever 
performed any dazzling exploit, who 
was crucified, dead and buried, and 
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whose body lay still in the tomb—an 
impression so strong as to alter all 
their strongest national prejudices, 
revolutionize the faith of their child- 
hood, and make them ready to believe, 
upon no evidence at all, that he must 
have risen from the grave, this is to 
talk such nonsense as infidelity alone 
can venture upon talking, when en- 
gaged in the desperate employment of 
evading the evidence of a miracle. 
In the most mythic age that ever was 
such a thing would be impossible. 
Myths have been founded upon many 
a religion, but no religion yet has 
been founded upon a myth. It is in 
the soil of minds unshaken in their be- 
lief, and warmed by the sympathetic 
credulity of those around them, that 
such plants as these can spring and 
flourish. But the age of which we 
speak was not mythical. Who could 
apply such a designation to the reign 
of Tiberius? The first Christians 
were no mere enthusiasts, nor the 
men with whom they had to deal, such 
as could be won with mere enthusiasm. 
if wé will but let the Christians speak 
for themselves, we shall find that they 
had very sound notions of the sort 
of proof which can establish facts, 
and of the necessity of such proof. 
Twelve men were the prime WITNESss- 
es of the Resurrection, and their 
qualifications were, that they had 
known Jesus during his whole life, 
and had eaten and drunk, had seen 
and conversed with Him for forty days 
after his resurrection. Christianity, 
from the very first, at least, pretended 
and believed itself to stand upon the 
ground of testimony. With these 
pretensions it arose in an enlightened 
and a sceptical age, amongst a despised 
and narrow-minded people, earning 
hatred and persecution at home by its 
liberal genius and opposition to the 
national spirit, and contempt at abroad, 
by its connexion with the country 
where it was born, but which sought 
to strangle it in its birthh Emerging 
from Judea, and making its way 
outward through the most polished 
regions of the globe—Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome—it attracted 
notice but to provoke hostility. Suc- 
cessive massacres and attempts at ex- 
termination, prosecuted for ages to- 
gether by the whole power of the Ro- 
man Empire, it bore without resist- 
ance, and drew fresh strength and vi- 
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gour from the axe; but assaults in 
the way of argument from whatever 
quarter, it was never either ashamed 
or unable to repel ; and, when not at- 
tacked, was resolutely aggressive. In 
four centuries it had pervaded the ci- 
vilized world, and made extensive in- 
roads upon barbarity. It had gathered 
all genius and all learning into it, and 
made the literature of the world its 
own. It survived the inundation of 
the barbarous tribes, and conquered 
the world once more by converting 
its conquerors to the faith. It sur- 
vived the one sanctuary of knowledge, 
an age of barbarism. It survived the 
restoration of letters. It survived an 
age of free inquiry, and has long stood 
its ground in the field of argument, 
and commanded the intelligent assent 
of the greatest minds that ever were. 
It has been the parent of civilization, 
and the nurse of learning ; and if light, 
and humanity, and freedom, are the 
special boast of modern Europe, it is 
to Christianity that she owes them. 
Exhibiting, in the life of Jesus, a_pic- 
ture varied and minute of the perfect 
human united to the divine, in which, 
from that day to this, the mind of man 
has not been able to find a deficiency, 
or detect a blemish—a picture copied 
from no model, and rivalled by no 
copy; it has satisfied the wants of uni- 
versal man, and accommodated itself 
to every period and every clime, and 
retained, through every change, that 
salient spring of life, which enables it 
to throw off corruption, repair decay, 
and renew its youth, amidst outward 
hostility and internal division. Yet 
this religion and all its moral miracles 
—this mighty impulse which no time 
or space can check or spend—proceeds, 
if we believe the rational account of 
Strauss, from a myth casually produced 
in the fancies of some Galilean pea- 
sants. The moral world of modern 
civilization has sprung from the for- 
tuitous concourse of some atoms of 
mythology in the brains of unknown 
SomEBODIES. 

We cannot dwell longer upon this 
hypothesis. The more one thinks of 
it, the more monstrous does it seem, 
and it would take more space than we 
can give to enumerate one half of its 
absurdities. We must turn our atten- 
tion, for awhile, to the particular ap- 
plication of the Mythic Theory to the 
details of some of the Gospel narra- 
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tives. Here we are willing to give 
Strauss every possible advantage. We 
shall not select an instance from those 
passages, where one sees in a glance 
beforehand at the quiet, circumstantial, 
graphic narrative that such an applica- 
tion must be impossible, and where, in 
fact, the myths supposed are so elabo- 
rate, far-fetched, complicated, andclum- 
sy, that he who can believe them to be 
myths has little right to sneer at the 
credulity of Christians. Nor shall we 
wound our own and the reader’s feel- 
ings by taking such a narrative as that 
of the Passion, strikingly as it evinces 
the impotent obstinacy with which 
Strauss prosecutes his hopeless at- 
tempt ; where the mangling execution 
of the heartless work is as brutal as 
the conception itself is atrocious, and 
one seems to hear, in the close of each 
heavy sentence, the dull mallet of his 
criticism falling lumpishly upon the 
cross of Jesus. We shall take the 
opening scenes of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
where, if at all, it might seem, at first, 
that a mythic origin might with some 
sort of colour be pretended. Let us 
see, then, in this case if the narra- 
tive, upon a close inspection, can rea- 
sonably be supposed to have sprung 
from mere imagination. 

The prophetic canon of the Old 
Testament closed with the promise 
that Elijah should be sent to prepare 
the theocracy for the great revolution 
which awaited it. The canon of the 
New opens appropriately with an ac- 
count of its fulfilment. To argue that 
the prophecy fulfilled itself by creating 
anticipations which, in their turn, 
created the mythic character with 
which John the Baptist is invested in 
the gospels, is, in fact, to assume that 
there cannot possibly be a prophecy 
really fulfilled. For if there were, 
the very nature of the case requires 
that there should be an agreement be- 
tween the prediction and the event. 
But the pretence is in this case spe- 
cially unreasonable. For we know that 
the anticipations to which the prophe- 
cy gave rise in this case, were not such 
as were fitted to create in the form of 
a myth, such a narrative as this gos- 
pel narrative of John the Baptist. 
The anticipations produced were those 
of the return of the real personal Eli- 
jah. These existed, we know, strongly 
in the very time of the apostles, and 
took such firm hold of the minds of 
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men, that they subsist still among the 
Jews—nay, have been transferred in 
a manner modified, to suit the circum- 
stances, from the synagogue to the 
church. How comes it, then, that 
Luke’s myth of the Baptist’s birth 
takes a shape contradictory of all 
these anticipations. In the other gos- 
pels there is nothing of his birth. He 
appears suddenly in the wilderness, as 
Elijah might, if just dropped from 
the clouds. Here there was nothing 
to check, but every thing to encourage 
a mythical fancy to go on, and turn 
the natural conjecture into a fact. 
But this is not what Luke does. He 
makes him another person, the de- 
scendant of other parents ; a prophet, 
indeed, that came in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, but not Elijah him- 
self. This is not the natural progress 
of a myth; it is, on the face of the 
narrative, one striking token of its 
fidelity. Let us look now at the fea- 
tures which are supposed to prove it 
mythic. 

In the first place, “it is miracu- 
lous.” Be it so. But then let us 


consider that, according to the gos- 
pels, the Baptist was himself to work 


no miracles. Yet some divine attesta- 
tion of his mission he must needs 
have. Consequently it was proper 
that miracles should precede, since 
they did not accompany his ministry. 
If a divine mission be possible at all, 
then miracles, which are the only 
means by which it can be attested, 
must be,allowed to be possible also ; 
and the objection comes to this, that 
the story must be mythic, because it 
relates just what must have happened, 
if the circumstances which it supposes 
really existed. In a word, the argu- 
ment assumes that the mission of a 
prophet is impossible. 

But if the miracles of this narrative 
be, indeed, the fruits of a mythic ima- 
gination, why did it stop here? Why 
were none ascribed to this wonderful 
man himself? He was destined, we 
see, * to go before Messiah in the spirit 
and power of Elijah.” With such a 
leading preparation it was impossible 
for a truly mythic fancy to stop short, 
or fail to invest him with a power of 
controlling the course of nature. In 
all the Jewish history no one, except 
Moses, stands forth sol ecidedly mark- 
ed out for a worker of miracles as 
Elijah. The mythic fancy is, of it- 
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self, prone to multiply marvels; it 
seeks only an occasion—nay, it will 
make one if do not find it. The mere 
circumstance of John’s being a prophet 
was enough, and more than enough. 
That he was a second Elijah would 
have been irresistible. Yet here, ac- 
cording to Strauss, the whole store of 
ancient legend is ransacked to supply 
miraculous circumstances for John’s 
honour. The story of Abraham, of 
Samson, of Samuel, nay, of Ishmael 
(from whom a Jew would as soon have 
borrowed honours for a prophet, as a 
Christian seek topics to panegyrize a 
saint in the story of Judas Iscariot)— 
all ransacked for some paltry circum- 
stance not worth the search ; and the 
most obvious of all—the notorious and 
recognized type of his character and 
functions— passed over in utter ne- 
glect. What was it here that checked 
the myth in so unnatural a manner? 
Not the fear of eclipsing the fame of 
Jesus; for this would have equally 
checked it in the formation of the very 
narrative which we are considering ; 
and besides is inconceivable. For 
the more plainly John was pourtrayed 
as Elijah, the more distinctly was he 
delineated in the character of the Fore- 
runner of the Messiah. No glory, 
therefore, which resulted to him in this 
character could possibly impair the 
honour of that person, in the announc- 
ing of whose coming the idea of his 
ministry consisted. John’s miracles 
could no more detract from the ho- 
nour of Jesus, than could those of 
Peter or Paul. 

The first mark of a mythical origin 
turns out unfortunately for the hypo- 
thesis. Let us goon tothe next. The 
story, it is said, is not only miraculous, 
but the miracles are of such a kind as 
must belegendary. “ Here are angels 
appearing ; and, what is worse, angels 
with Hebrew names. But, in the first 
place, there are no such things as an- 
gels; and, in the next, if there were, 
they could not require names.” It is, 
indeed, easy for those who would shut 
themselves up in a pleasant, but nar- 
row, paradise of self-sufficiency, to 
stigmatize the whole doctrine of the 
ministry of angels, as the rude super- 
stition of an uncultivated period ; but 
it is not so easy for them to justify 
their scornful treatment of it to men 
who are not to be frightened by a su- 
percilious sneer, unless they can show 
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that it is necessarily connected with 
the ignorance and grossness of an im- 
perfect state of society. On the con- 
trary, if it should appear that civiliza- 
tion has its perjudices as well as bar- 
barity—prejudices more shameful in 
proportion as they are less excusable ; 
and that an obstinate denial of the 
agency of intermediate spirits, in the 
conduct of the universe, has no better 
foundation than such prejudices, men 
of sense will be apt to think that there 
is something at least as puerile in mo- 
dern incredulity as in ancient faith. 

The primitive men, who (though 
deficient in the logic of induction) 
were not so dim-sighted as we make 
them, in the views they took of those 
phenomena which were brought without 
effort under their cognizance—the 
primitive men found within them- 
selves a living principle endowed with 
thought and will, which could origi- 
nate motion in the bodily organs, and 
direct that motion by the counsel of 
the reason, and an exertion of that 
voluntary energy which we call power. 
In a word, each man found himself a 
presiding spirit, put in charge ofa little 
material world, and furnished by the re- 
lations in which he stood to it and the 
beings round him, with a Law for 
the administration of his government, 
in which his moral sense recognized 
the voice of a superior intelligence to 
whom his fealty was due. Henceforth, 
whenever he traced the marks of 
Power wielding the inert masses of 
matter, and moulding them into a sym- 
metry which could only be designed by 
thought, he acknowledged the presence 
of will and reason; and, taught by the 
first easy lessons which showed him 
minds like his own, directing worlds 
almost the same as his own, he ex- 
tended the analogy to spheres of 
matter more and more remote, and to 
presiding intelligences of larger Rea- 
sons and more potent Wills. The idea 
of Power gathered from Will—the 
repugnance of that idea to all we know 
of matter—the consciousness of such 
power being entrusted to an order of 
finite spirits—these were the founda- 
tions of the universal primitive belief 
in angelic agency. 

Is there anything absurd or greatly 
unreasonable in such a belief as this ? 
We readily allow that Imagination (as 
she usually does) soon parted company 
with Reason, who loves to tread slowly 
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in the track of Experience, and, run- 
ning wild in the fairy land of Conjec- 
ture, gathered many a quaint vision of 
the adventures and characters of our 
unseen companions, which she brought 
hoine again as realities, to adorn the 
edifice of popular faith, We can 
calmly look on, and see this gay frost- 
work melt away to nothing, beneath 
the sober rays of modern science, with- 
out trembling for the foundation upon 
which it stood. In reality, modern 
science has done nothing to shake that 
foundation. She has taught us much of 
the laws, according to which the various 
sequences of phenomena take place. 
This is the proper province within 
which she has all already made, and 
may yet make, vast discoveries un- 
known to antiquity. But let her not 
suppose that, in doing this, she is an- 
swering the question that Antiquity 
proposed and answered—from what 
powers the forces proceed by which 
these sequences are effected? By in- 
ference from the regularity of the 
laws which she has developed, and the 
immensity of the universe which she 
has opened to our view, she has re- 
futed those poetic fables which an ar- 
dent faith had linked to the natural 
solution of the problem. We yield to 
her, as lawful spoils, the golden car of 
Apollo, and the saffron couch of Ti- 
thonus. But they are cowards in the 
cause of truth, who, through fear of 
ridicule, refuse to own her in the gro- 
tesque robes of fiction. The regu- 
larity of the sequences of material 
phenomena, proves only that the minds 
by whose agency they are effected, are 
minds that in the Scripture language, 
“stand in the presence of God,” minds 
that see in the great plan of the uni- 
verse, as pourtrayed in the Divine 
reason, the law of their working, and 
guide themselves unswervingly by that 
law. Is not law the fundamental idea 
of regularity? and can law, in the 
proper sense, have reference to any- 
thing but mind? In proportion as we 
ourselves clearly discern and faithfully 
execute the great eternal law of natu- 
ral rectitude, impressed upon creation 
by its First Architect, our actions are 
such as others can calculate upon with 
certainty and advantage ; because they 
are squared to that common measure 
of reason and morality, which all may 
know and which secures the benefit of 
all. How then can it be concluded 
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from the regular sequence of the phe- 
nomena of nature, that the immediate 
agents from which they proceed are 
not perfect spirits who govern them- 
selves by a perfect law? “ It cannot,” 
says Schleiermacher, very honestly ; 
but nevertheless, it is impossible that 
such a conception should arise in our 
time. For modern science has dried 
up the sources of such conceptions. 
It bas satisfied our natural desire to 
suppose in the world more of spiritual 
essences than we commonly behold in- 
corporated with humanity, by showing 
us other celestial globes peopled like 
this which we inhabit. In reality, is 
not this a pleasant style of reason- 
ing ?—to argue that angels do not 
now exist, because we do not want 
them to give nobility to our sen- 
timents in the nineteenth century. If 
one ventured on such logic at all, 
would it not be more reasonable to say 
that angels did exist, because men did 
want them some centuries ago? Nay, 
for aught we know, our newly-disco- 
vered brethren in the other planets 
may even now want them still. Or 
who can say but that as science ad- 
vances—for modern science is some- 
what destructive in its march—it may 
strip the planetary worlds of their in- 
habitants ; and then, by Schleierma- 
cher’s confession, we too should want 
the angels again. Would it not be 
better to keep them in reserve mean- 
while, in provision against such an ac- 
cident ? 

Seriously, the angels exist whether 
we will or not. The proper evidence 
of their existence is Revelation, That 
it was surmised upon vague conjecture, 
and that fancy made for itself strange 
fables of their orders, functions, and 
adventures, is no more a reason for 
disbelieving what Revelation tells us 
of their existence and ministry, than 
the vague surmises of the ancients con- 
cerning a new world hidden in the 
Western Ocean, and their fantastic 
legends of its soil and inhabitants are 
a reason for doubting that there is 
really such a continent as America. 

But then, “ an angel with a Hebrew 
name!” Angels, indeed, it is most 
likely, need no names of distinction 
amongst themselves ; nor, if they did, 
would be apt to take Hebrew ones for 
that purpose. But, since the Almighty 
himself assumes names in his deal- 
ings with man, there seems to be no 
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reason in the world why different an- 
gels should not, for humanconvenience, 
be distinguished by different names, 
And, since the convenience of men is 
the object of that distinction, the 
names assumed or received will na- 
turally be in the language of the men 
concerned—that is, in the case of He- 
brews, they will be Hebrew. But, 
“this naming of angels originated in 
Chaldean superstition; and, for an 
angel really to assume the name of 
Gabriel, would be to sanction a pue- 
rile and even profane mythology.” 
This is said, but not proved. The 
state of the case is this. Doubtless, 
in the older Jewish Scriptures, the 
angels have no names of distinction as- 
signed to them. Not because the no- 
tion of such a thing was then wholly 
foreign from men’s minds, Quite the 
reverse. In two cases, two very an- 
cient cases, we find the names of angels 
anxiously sought. But in both these 
cases they are as sternly refused as 
they are importunately demanded. In 
this state of the economy the legate is 
merged in his principal. Nothing is 
allowed which could fix the mind upon 
the nuncio considered apart from him 
who speaks by him. The reason is 
plain. The rude and ill-instructed peo- 
ple were so prone to polytheism that 
nothing was to be permitted which 
could lend any countenance to so capi- 
tal an error. It was not that the peo- 
ple knew nothing of angels ; the whole 
history is full of their appearances. It 
was not that they were strangers to 
the religion of names; the instances 
alluded to, and many others, prove the 
reverse. No; both these elements of 
an angelical mythology existed before 
the captivity as strongly as they did 
after it- Here, then, again we ask 
what checked the growth of the myth 
during this long and eventful period ? 
The answer is one, and can be but one. 
The early books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are not the mythical creations of 
human fancy. But now, what are we 
to say of Daniel and Luke? What 
more obvious to be said than this ?— 
that, in their times, the reasons for 
this jealous refusal of names to angels 
no longer existed, and therefore a mode 
of distinction, natural and convenient 
in itself, was no longer denied to the 
Jewish people. In this we frame no 
gratuitous hypothesis—we assume no 
facts imagined at will. The disuse of 
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the names of angels before the capti- 
vity—the use of them after it—these 
are the phenomena. The tendency of 
the Jews to idolatry in the former pe- 
riod, and their freedom from it in the 
latter—these are the facts by which 
we explain the phenomena, and these 
are facts which our opponents confess 
as readily as we. We go upon the 
principle that God, in dealing with his 
creatures, condescends to their inno- 
cent imperfections, and does not thwart 
their natural desires and instinctive 
cravings, except where it would be 
hurtful to indulge them. If the want 
of names for angels became stronger 
from the relations in which the Jews 
stood to the Chaldeans and their an- 
gelology during the captivity, and if 
at the same time it became proportion- 
ably safe to supply that want, this 
seems to prove the reasonableness of 
a divine condescension to that want. 
Here again the objection turns out to 
be-something very like a confirmation. 


**But it is not only the name of the 
angel, but his supposed discourses and 
conduct, that shock ourreason. It was 
intolerably harsh to punish Zacharias 
with dumbness for expressing a doubt, 
when Abraham, who expressed a similar 
doubt, was never punished for it at all.” 


Well, Abraham deserved punish- 
ment, or he did not. If he did, and yet 
was mercifully spared, must every 
other offender be spared also? But 
though he did not, yet this will not 
prove Zacharias’s innocence. Indeed, 
on the mythical scheme, this circum- 
stance is a real difficulty. Upon that 
scheme, what is there to suggest such 
an arbitrary deviation from the type? 
Abraham’s doubt creates, we are told, 
the idea of Zacharias’s doubt. Then 
why is not Zacharias treated in the 
same way as Abraham? This is a 
question obvious to be asked, but, if 
the truth must be told, not obvious to 
be answered. All that Strauss has to 
say is, that loss of sense, of sight, or 
speech, is a common feature in the le- 
gends of angelic appearances. True ; 
but has not Strauss himself lost his 
sightin thepresence of this angel, when 
he brings such a blind excuse? The 
loss of speech in this case is not, like 
Daniel’s, the effect of the angelic vi- 
sion. Zacharias had already seen the 
angel, and spoken to him. It is not 
anything which mythology had made a 
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natural symptom, as it were, of the 
presence of a supernatural agent. It 
is, and Strauss’ own objection sup- 
poses it, a special penal infliction for a 
special offence. This is not the form 
which the myth would naturally have 
taken. Again, we ask, what checked 
it ? 

We have no space or leisure to pro- 
secute this detailed examination far- 
ther. But we trust that we have al- 
ready said enough to show that the 
danger of Strauss’ books lies not in 
the intrinsic probability of the whole 
theory, nor in the felicity of its appli- 
cation. Where, then, does it lie? It 
lies in the present temper of the Euro- 
pean mind, which gives a false sem- 
blance of strength to the argument by 
making the conclusion infinitely desir- 
able. Strauss, in his introduction, has 
very artfully exhibited a picture of the 
way in which, at all periods of progress 
in knowledge, religions connected with 
documentary rules, originating in less 
enlightened periods, have been felt to 
be repugnant to the spirit of the times ; 
and has successfully traced to this 
source the Jewish and Christian alle- 
gorical exegesis, as well as the natural 
explanations of the rationalists, and the 
moral interpretation of Kant. He 
draws a parallel, dexterously enough, 
between the course thus run by Chris- 
tianity and that of Paganism, which, 
in the same way, had its allegorists and 
its rationalists; and, as usual, while 
dealing only with one side of the phe- 
nomena, succeeds in producing a po- 
pular representation of what he would 
have us believe to be the necessary fate 
of all religions. But the verisimilitude 
of the representation vanishes as soon 
as we take in all the phenomena. 

It is to be admitted, indeed, that 
the allegorical exegesis in the syna- 
gogue and the church, as well as in 
the schools of paganism, was the re- 
sult of a felt incongruity between 
the received religious documents in 
each case, and the mental cultivation 
of the times. But then, it must be 
remembered that philosophy and civi- 
lization have their own peculiar pre- 
judices as well as ignorance and bar- 
barism; and a true revelation will 
aiways, at some point or other, exhibit 
a disproportion between itself and 
the false prejudices of every age and 
state of culture. Thus the pure 
theology and ethics of the Mosaic 
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the conflicts of revelation with a thou- 
sand discordant theories, as much op- 
sed to each other as they are to it, 


is described always as the conflict of 


revealed religion with the advance of 
human knowledge. 

The progress of universal literature 
also, in the increased study of criti- 
cism, languages, and history, bringing 
men intimately acquainted with many 
false systems of religion, and thereby 

resenting to their minds many paral- 
els to features in the Christian and 
Mosaic systems which had not been 
previously observed. The investiga- 
tion, in some instances, the discovery 
of the general laws which regulate the 


developments of religion as a piece of 


natural history, and the tendency, in 
this case also, to stretch the same laws 
over the one remaining excepted case, 
these causes have produceda prejudice, 
in the present state of human culture, 
unfavourable to the claims of Revela- 
tion. It is not surprising, too, that 
the amount of knowledge, when newly 
acquired, should be over-estimated, or 
that, when over-estimated, it should be 
rashly—not to say absurdly—employ- 
ed; as there can be little doubt that 
the modern art of criticism, and espe- 
cially what is called “the higher cri- 
ticism,” has been employed in discre- 
diting the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of various undoubted monuments 
of antiquity. 

In almost all cases alike, the appa- 
rent antagonism between revelation 
and science has resulted from haste to 

atify that natural instinct (which is 
i some sense the spur to all scientific 
inquiry), whereby we are prompted 
ever to reduce the unknown to the 
terms of the known, and to bring all 
the materials of our knowledge into 
the harmony of an adjusted system 
perfectly penetrated and mastered by 
the mind itself in all its parts. This 
instinct is, indeed, a sort of natural 
vaticination, by which we foresee that 
all phenomena must have in them the 
law of unity, even before we have dis- 
covered it. It is true; because we 
are the offspring of God, and our minds 
are made in His likeness, and continu- 
ally tending towards the perfection 
of that likeness, and therefore to- 
wards the form of comprehension 
under which His mind compre- 
hends all things in complete unity; 
and experience Serpetnally fulfils this 
vaticination, because phenomena, as 
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emanating from the divine mind, real- 
ly have this law of harmony in them, 
and our powers of discovering it are 
erpetually increasing with exercise. 
3ut overhaste to gratify this instinct 
defeats its own purpose ; nor can it 
ever be wholly gratified but by man’s 
ceasing to be finite ; and to suppose a 
finite being actually to reach absolute 
infinity in the way of progression, is 
manifestly the wildest of absurdities. 
The tendencies here spoken of be- 
gan to exhibit themseves very early in 
modern philosophy and criticism ; and, 
in fact, Tittle more has been done in 
the last two centuries than develope, 
apply, and illustrate the principles pro- 
pounded in the preceding. The most 
important part of modern infidelity 
seems to derive itself through Spinoza 
from Hobbes, in whom the dogmatical 
systematising spirit is most remarkably 
manifested, and whose attempt to re- 
duce the whole mass of phenomena, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, to 
one or two simple laws, is one of the 
boldest efforts at anticipating the per- 
fection of human science upon record. 
But in this attempt he found himself 
crossed and confronted upon all sides 
by the authority of the Christian sys- 
tem. In politics, he found it asserting 
the superiority of the laws of Jesus 
Christ to all earthly dominion, and 
thus presenting an obstinate resistance 
to that universal despotism of the ma- 
gistrate which he sought to introduce : 
in physics, the doctrine of spirits and 
of miracles; in metaphysics, the free- 
dom of the will and the supremacy of 
conscience; in morals, the whole band 
of Christian virtues and the motives 
by which they are supported, stood 
ranged in opposition to his theories. 
Neither his own principles nor the 
temper of the times allowed him openly 
to bid defiance to the authority of re- 
velation ; and, with a boldness cha- 
racteristic of his daring spirit, he set 
the precedent (hitherto unexampled 
in the Church) of forcing it into ac- 
cordance with irreligious principles. 
There is a strong resemblance, in 
many respects, between the systems of 
Hobbes and Spinoza; and it is diffi- 
cult not to perceive, that the latter 
was, to a great extent, indebted to the 
former. But Spinoza mingled with his 
system, principles borrowed, on one 
side, from Descartes, and on the other, 
from his Jewish learning ; and thus 
gave it a more profound and myste- 
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rious air of grandeur, than the plainer 
and more plebeian system of the com- 
mon-sense Englishman could ever be 
made to wear. From Spinoza, as the 
common ancestor, we may trace the 
greatest part ofthe modern infidel fa- 
mily in Germany. In his Pantheism, 
we see the principle of their metaphy- 
sics. In his Tractatus Historico-The- 
ologicus, we have a large application 
of that method of Euhemerus, which 
was expanded offensively in the Wolf- 
enbiittel Fragments, and apologetically 
by the Rationalists; while it is less 
seldom observed, that the moral inter- 
pretation of Kant is anticipated in his 
Philosophia Scripture Interpres. To- 
land followed as he could (for, in truth, 
he was but a superficial pretender) 
in the steps of Spinoza, and did some- 
thing more than his master in apply- 
ing the method of Euhemerus to the 
New as well as to the Old Testament. 
In his time, a great number of infidels 
(or Free-thinkers, as they called them- 
selves), encouraged by the tolerance 
which prevailed after the Revolution, 
had begun to assail revelation from 
various points of attack, and upon dif- 
ferent principles ; but their influence 
was, ultimately, much more perma- 
nently and strongly felt upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe than at home.* For, 
civil and religious freedom, while it 
causes or allows a continual struggle 
between the tendencies to tyranny and 
licentiousness, is a security against ei- 
ther acquiring sufficient body and force 
to overturn the balance of rational li- 
berty. In England, every objection 
which infidels were inclined to make, 
was made at once openly, and at 
once openly answered. Elsewhere, 
such objections were secretly dis- 
seminated, under cover of an out- 
ward respect for the religion of the 
country; and no hostility appearing 
upon the surface, for a long time no 
imminent danger was generally appre- 
hended, and therefore, little done to 
check it, until the tumult of the French 
Revolution disclosed its real magni- 
tude, at which crisis, the efforts of the 
defenders of revelation were unfortu- 
nately, for the time, too late. 

But, all through, it must be remem- 
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bered that theological was working 
along with philesophic prejudice. 
Thus, the zeal of the Romanists to 
deprive the Protestants of their rule 
of faith gave occasion to many deli- 
berate attacks by Roman controver- 
tists upon the evidence for the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the original 
documents of Scripture, as well as 
upon the certainty of the established 
canons of scriptural interpretation. 
While the jealousy of the Protestants 
to accumulate securities for this palla- 
dium of the Reformation induced 
them to consecrate along with it a 
number of superfluous and supersti- 
tious notions, which they enforced 
upon the members of their commu- 
nion, under the most solemn ecclesias- 
tical sanctions, whereby they not only 
embarrassed the defence of what was 
really essential to their cause, but 
rendered the revulsion the more vio- 
lent when the impatience of intellec- 
tual control, inherent in the genius of 
Protestantism, at length succeeded in 
throwing off these alien obligations. 
Such a revulsion appeared early in the 
Grotian and Socinian exegesis, applied 
at first chiefly, if not wholly, to texts 
which relate to doctrine, bat which, 
by familiarising men’s minds with false 
principles of criticism, or misapplica- 
tions of the true, made a provision for 
transferring both, upon occasion, to 
texts which contained a narrative of 
facts. The zeal of Protestants, on the 
other hand, to depreciate tradition, 
which was always the grand plea of 
their opponents, gave occasion to an 
historical scepticism upon their part 
with respect to ancient ecclesiastica 
writings, and the testimonies which 
those writings contained, highly pre- 
judicial, in the event, to their own 
cause, so far as it was the common 
cause of truth, and led them sometimes 
to substitute the internal for the ex- 
ternal evidences of revelation, in a way 
that laid their systems peculiarly open 
to the abuses of fanaticism upon the 
one side, and infidelity upon the other. 
As philosophy too, and theology have 
in reality much common matter, and 
are often supposed to have more than 
properly belongs to them both, or, in- 


* It is remarkable that with the exception of Middleton (Letter to Waterland 
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deed, to either of them, if was natural 
that philosophical conclusions should 
be drawn into theology, and theolo- 
gical conclusions into Titces hy ; and 
when the principles of a false philo- 
sophy have in either way (i. e. whether 
the false philosophy has generated 
the wrong religious belief, or the false 
theology has generated or borrowed 
aid from the erroneous human science) 
made a lodgment (as it were) for 
themselves in some article of a re- 
ceived system of religion, they will 
tend towards developing their Logical 
consequences in relation to every other 
article of that system, and even, besides 
their strict logical consequences, may 
be expected, from the ial weak. 
ness of human nature, to draw after 
them other false principles connected 
with them by mere affinities in relation 
to taste, or the accidental combination 
of being held by the same schools of 
science. Thus it may be, that some 
points of scholastic divinity (and of 
the earlier theology upon which the 
scholastic is built), have served to 
harbour realism with its pantheistic 
tendencies in the Christian system ; 
and the Calvinistic doctrines respect- 
ing the divine decrees, and the neces- 
sary determination of the human will, 
have, at least, been an occasion for 
introducing into the reformed churches 
speculations subversive of the very 
foundations of all religion. 

True religion and true philosophy 
(considered objectively) must always, 
so far as they have common matter, 
coincide in their conclusions; but 
human systems in both will often 
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vary between themselves, and in either 
will often contradict the truth in the 
other. In this latter case, as soon as 
a perceptible variance arises between 
true religion and systematic philo- 
sophy, or systematic religion and true 
philosophy, we should re-examine our 
systems to the bottom, in order to 
find out where the wrong premise was 
let in which produced an error in the 
result; and this, in fact, frequently 
lies concealed in some obscure and 
little-suspected corner of the system. 
So that, in these cases, complicated 
mistakes are likely to be made. Some- 
times an attempt at rectification is 
made on the wrong side, and truth 
disfigured to bring it into accordance 
with system; sometimes, even when 
the attempt is made on the right side, 
it is yet made at the wrong point, the 
perceptible variance being corrected 
only by an arbitrary change where it 
manifests itself openly in the conclu- 
sion, and not where it lies hidden in 
the premises. 

Here, then, we take leave of Strauss 
for the present. We have no great 
fears of the results of his book in this 
country. On the contrary, we con- 
sider his polemic against the Ration- 
alists even valuable; and, for his own 
theory, we feel, with Julius Miiller, 
that, “the fact, that a boundless 
scepticism in the criticism of the gos- 
pel narratives has here reached a cer- 
tain conclusion, and reached its de- 
structive consequences, contains a pro- 

hecy, that the time for its overthrow 
is at hand.” 
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Tere are few things, in the diversi- 
fied department of our libraries, that 
passes under the title of “light read- 
ing,” better than just such a brace of 
volumes as these; lively, intelligent, 
and picturesque ; delightfully devoid 
of the thousandfold affectations of the 
professional travel-writer ; putting the 
reader at once on a level with the au- 
thor ; inlaid with few fossils of geo- 
logy, bristling with no economical sta- 
tistics, subservient to no pre-determined 
theory, leaving even maps and plans to 
the imagination, conveying useful infor- 
mation in the agreeable way it was ac- 
quired—by the active personal obser- 
vations of an acute and vigilant mind. 
Andas Captain Kennedy—though suffi. 
ciently scientific when occasion calls—is 
content without aspiring absolutely to 
play the Humboldt or the Murchison, 
so he has happily escaped the opposite 
extreme of the ultra-imaginative tribe, 
who people road-side inns with the 
creations of a mind too mighty for 
this common world, value their lives 
at a pin’s fee, rejoice in the prospect 


of being probably murdered, so it be 
but by thieves of Araby, and are un- 
able to sit their camel except in ecsta- 


sies of horror and of joy. Captain 
Kennedy has not gone abroad vowing 
and swearing that he will be original 
at whatever risk; with the resolve, de- 
liberate and prepense, that he will see 
every thing in an aspect such as no 
previous traveller has ever caught and 
realized ; he has not writen an “ Eo- 
then,” for (we are bound to say) he 
does not appear to discover the slight- 
est merit in attempting to sneer away 
the holiest associations of mankind ; 
just because from their very force and 
appropriateness they are so universally 
felt and acknowledged, as not to suit 
the object of a describer who is deter- 
mined to be startling and unprece- 
dented, whatever it maycost. Wedo 
not find many traces of Mr. Kinglake’s 
peculiar brilliancies in Captain Kenne- 
dy’s soberer sketches; but we do not 
miss them ;—for, we honestly confess, 


we deem such beauties (singular and 
exquisite as no doubt they frequently 
are) but dearly purchased, if we are 
to receive with them a revival of that 
blasé scepticism of the Byron school, 
which we thought and hoped had years 
ago yawned away its heartless and epi- 
curean existence out of our literature. 

The region over which Captain 
Kennedy and Lord Feilding travelled, 
has, nevertheless, its own associations 
of antique interest; neither is our au- 
thor at all destitute of the faculty to 
evoke them at the fitting season. A 
wild and stern history is that of Al- 
giers! The Roman (Cesar himself 
has left his impress and name on Mau- 
ritania) ; the Vandal ; the Saracen; the 
proud Almoravide ; the fanatic chil- 
dren of Mohamedin, the Marabout; 
the shereefs of Hascen, and their 
fierce and sanguinary tetrarchy ; the 
Spanish rule (they were the palmy 
days of the Peninsula’s naval glory— 
the days of Gama, and Cabral, and 
Magellan, and Columbus himself) ; the 
terrible sway that fvllowed it, of mer- 
ciless Horue Barbarossa, “ the chosen 
of God ;” the yet more savage tyranny 
of his brother tiger, Hayraddin, with 
his mighty Mole built in the blood 
and sweat of thirty thousand Christian 
slaves ; and then the Armada—better 
meant, yet not better fated, than its 
successor On our Own coasts some 
seven and forty years after—of the 
great Catholic Emperor,—armed with 
papal bulls, and graced with lovely 
ladies, and pennoned with the emblaz- 
oned cross, that was to charm down 
the crescent of the Infidel ; the storm 
and earthquake (it was even so a pro- 
phetic voice had predicted but afew days 
before, in the divan of Algiers) that 
covered the bay withthe wrecks and the 
carcases of Christian seamen and Chris- 
tian knights ; the wild enterprise, un- 
der Charles’s successor, of Juan Gas- 
con, left to bleach in the winds upon his 
iron hook ; the total independence at 
last (early in the seventeenth century) 
of Algiers, thenceforth the avowed 
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metropolis of piracy, with its ruthless 
corsairs on either side of Spain—from 
Malaga to Santa Maria—whose gal- 
leys and brigantines were the terror 
of every port in the Mediterranean, 
and startled even Venice in her Adri- 
atic cove. And then we have France, 
for the first time signally on the scene, 
when her Du Quesne, the Frenchman’s 
Nelson, taking vengeance on the pub- 
lic enemy of mankind, shadowed forth, 
as a Frenchman might, the doings of 
our own Exmouth. “ Fired at the 
sound,” we coolly jump some hundred 
and thirty or forty years of small his- 
tory, and come with a bound upon 
that mighty day, when his magnificent 
Queen Charlotte took her ground 
within fifty yards of the Mole of Al- 
giers, and the whole tremendous steep, 
sweating fire from every iron pore, 
vomited cannon balls for seven hours 
upon the undaunted Englishman and 
his crews, till (it’s “a way we have” 
in our navy) one by one the batteries 
were sullenly silent, the exhausted 
voleano fell back within its blackened 
crater, and the smoke, that vaulted 
that gory bay with a darkness that 
might be felt, clearing slowly off, re- 
vealed the beaten Moor’s destroyed 
fleet—frigate, and corvette, and gun- 
boat, scattered and burned—and the 
haughty unbeliever’s drooping flag 
humbled before the Mistress of the 
Seas. Nor yet is allover. France is 
once more upon the scene, more per- 
manently if not more gallantly than 
before; Bourmont and Duperre are 
in Sidi Ferruj; that same July had 
more “ glorious days ” than three ; for 
after a sparkling campaign from the 
coast inward, the commander receives 
(with the hand that has dashed aside 
the father’s tears for a gallant son slain, 
some days before, in the mellay), the 
Algerine flag of truce, among the ruins 
of the exploded “fort of the Emperor.” 
Since then, who knows not of their 
courage and their difficulties, their va- 
lour and their vexations; the satisfac- 
tory working of that perpetual Al- 
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gerine safety-valve for high-pressure 
democracy at home; their marshals, 
their razzias, their smoked Arabs, and 
their Abd-el-Kader ? 

We have been historical enough in 
all conscience; and yet, we might shoot 
farther down the “ dark postern of time 
long elapsed.” To those who love to 
dwell for awhile among the visions of 
old mythological romance, to breathe 
the fresh morning air of the world’s 
history,—thoughts that date long be- 
fore any of these periods arise in con- 
nexion with this ancient land. The 
northern regions of Africa have been, 
in every age, the special home of the 
marvellous. Atlas itself—the streams 
and valleys of Atlas—among which our 
tourist wandered,—with what “gla- 
mour and gramarye” are they associ- 
ated! The churlish Titan himself, and 
his seven daughters (now shining on us 
among the stars), and his Hesperian 
gardens far away in Fez, and his trans- 
mutation,—when the stern eye of Me- 
dusa petrified the hardened old sinner 
into those hills of some ten or twelve 
thousand feet high, that belt Morocco, 
and stretch a younger progeny into 
Algier; and his thenceforth office to 
pillar the eternal heavens:*—The At- 
lantes—wheresoever those miserables 
dwelt—who wont to solemnly curse (so 
attests Herodotus) the blessed sun 
himself, for scorching them amid their 
withered fields; the vanished Island 
somewhere on those visionary coasts, 
that Plato spake of, and all the world 
has dreamed about ever since; the 
mystic Valley of Atlas, which though it 
open upon the sea, ocean dares not to 
enter, awed by the sacred presence 
that haunts the place, but rises in a 
crystal wall at the mouth of the gorge, 
an everlasting barricade of waterst 
(invisible, no doubt, to the dull eyes of 
modern unbelief) ; and so on, through 
a succession of magic and marvel, ne- 
cromancing and sorcery, of all time— 
from those dwarfish enchanters of the 
Libyan deserts, whom dear Herodotus 
describes (ii. 32), to the more modern 


* Ideler, however, maintains, and plausibly enough, that the ‘old original ” 
Atlas, whose foundations are deep in ocean, and whose pillars reach to heaven 
(Odyss. i. 52), was no other than the Peak of Teneriffe, seen as it rises direct from 
the surface of the sea, by the early Pheenician navigators; but that the Greeks and 
Romans afterwards, not reaching the Canaries, and looking out for some great 
western mountain to answer the description, gave the title to the Mauritanian chain. 


+ Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 38 
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maugrabies of Eastern story, or to that 
fair Witch of Atlas, whom Percy Shel- 
ley saw in his dreams :— 


* A lovely lady garmented in light 
From her own beauty ; deep her eyes, as ure 
Two openings of unfathomable night 
Seen through a tempest’s cloven roof ;""— 


And no wonder, for 


‘* Her mother was one of the Atlantides ; 
The all-beholding sun had ne'er beholden 
In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas, 
So fair a creature, as she lay enfolden 
In the warm shadow of her loveliness ;— 
He kissed her with his beams, and made all golden 
The chamber of grey rock in which she lay ; 
She in that dream of joy dissoived awuy. 


“Tis said she was first changed into a vapour, 

And then into a cloud, such clouds as flit, 

Like splendour-winged moths about a taper, 
Round the red west when the sun dies in it; 

And then into a meteor, such as caper 
On hill-tops when the moon is in a fit ; 

Then into one of those mysterious stars 

Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars. 


‘* Ten times the mother of the Months had bent 
Her bow beside the folding star, and bidden 
With that bright step the billows to indent 
The sea-deserted sand: like children chidden 
At her command they ever came and went :— 
Since in that cave a dewy splendour hidden 
Took shape and motion: with the living form 
Of this embodied power the cave grew warm.” 


And so the “lovely Lady” came to 
light; who forthwith proceeded to 
spread joy over the face of earth, to 
reconcile foes, make lovers happy, 
(after the least ceremonious fashion), 
extirpate priests and religions, and 
proclaim the universal regeneration of 
society. Such are the French-Revolu- 
tion-doctrines, that, it appears, are po- 
pular among the most fashionable ne- 
cromantic circles of Mauritania. But 
whatever become of this philosophic 
graft, the stock itself—the lovely de- 
mon lady—was appropriately enough 
placed among those enchanted wilds, 
where the imagination of all ages has 
fixed the head-quarters of the super- 
natural. The mysterious boundary of 
uninhabitable desert, in which all that 
the ancients knew of Africa was gradu- 
ally lost, left room for every gloomy 
caprice of fancy ; each sunny land from 
Egypt to the Atlantic, disappeared 
southward, in one huge, unknown, im- 
penetrable wilderness, within, and be- 
yond which, what wonders might not 
be conceived to lie! A land unpeo- 
pled of man seemed the proper haunt 
of demon and monster ; and the savage 
and venomous animals that issued in 
countless multitudes from the bosom 
of the leonum arida nutrix—-the sole 
visible representatives of the vast un- 
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known barrenness——deepened and con- 
firmed the impression of terror. 

All that lay beyond that broad belt 
of sand was a mystery in those days. 
Yet we to whom, with all our advan- 
tages, so immense a portion of Africa 
still remains utterly unknown, have 
not much right to speak with su- 
perciliousness of the conjectures of 
the old geographers about it. We 
have, indeed, circled the whole vast 
sea-board of Africa—we have cut 
into the rich and juicy rind a little way 
all round ; but even here, are we quite 
certain that we moderns have been the 
first to do so? There is hardly any 
more interesting question than this in 
all the controversies of classical criti- 
cism. It would certainly seem that 
the ancients never generally approach- 
ed any correct idea of the vast extent 
to which Africa reaches towards the 
south. Homer’s Oceanic River en- 
circling the whole earth, was specially 
regarded as the further limit of Ethio- 
pia. Yet what a glimpse is that which 
the old chronicler of Caria gives us, 
when he relates (Herod. iy. 42) that 
* Necho, King of Egypt, sent certain 
Pheenicians in ships, with orders to 
pass by the Columns of Hercules, into 
the sea which lies to the north of 
Afvica, and ‘then to return to Egypt. 
These Pheenicians thereupon set sail 
from the Red Sea, and entered into 
the Southern Ocean. On the approach 
of autumn they landed in Africa, and 
planted some grain in the quarter to 
which they had come; when this was 
ripe, and they had cut it down, they 
put to sea again. Having spent two 
years in this way, they in the third 
passed the Columns of Hercules, and 
returned to Egypt. Their relation 
may obtain credit from others, but to 
me it seems incredible ; for they af- 
firmed that as they sailed around the 
coast of Africa, they had the sun on 
their right hand.” It is to Herodo- 
tus’s constant and invaluable accuracy, 
as a witness of what he heard (how- 
ever to himself dubious or incredible), 
that we owe the irresistible confirma- 
tion which the last clause contains of 
the fact, that these navigators must 
have passed the line. Herodotus him- 
self (not tospeak of his perfect honesty) 
could never have invented a notion ut- 
terly foreign to all his own conceptions 
of the figure of the earth ; nor is there 


any reason to suppose the idea to 
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have originated in any theories ha- 
zarded on the subject by any school of 
astronomers at that early date. Long 
after, in Strabo, we have the very in- 
teresting, but unfortunately incomplete 
account of the enterprises of Eudoxus, 
to circumnavigate Africa, whose suc- 
cess Mela records, but overloads the 
narrative with a pile of fabulous won- 
ders that sadly sinks its credit. Ren- 
nell thinks that Hanno’s celebrated 
Periplus extended as far as Sierra 
Leone.* But the interior was still a 
mystery unrevealed. There are those 
who maintain that the waters of the 
Joliba, and the palaces of Timbuc- 
too itself, were reached centuries be- 
fore our era (see Larcher on the sin- 
gular story in Herodotus, ii. 32) ; but 
whatever may have been the nature or 
the success of individual enterprises, 
it is certain no impression was made 
upon the current and popular belief, 
which bounding Africa by the ocean, 
or uniting it with India (* Garamantes 
et Indos”), in either case cut it short, 
and confined it to the northern tro- 
pic. And so central Africa remained 
shrouded in its desert mystery, as it 
still remains, amid all the light that 
has illumined its maritime geography, 
and though indefatigable Britain has 
contrived to plant permanently her 
people and her government beyond its 
Hottentots and Bechuanas. 

But it is the destiny of civilization to 
advance ; it is essentially progressive— 
essentially aggressive; and this, too, 
in a perpetually accelerated ratio, Ci- 
vilization not only grows in the sur- 
face it covers, but it grows in the in- 
tensity of its restless impatience to 
cover more. It tends to multiply po- 
pulation, and it tends to multiply hu- 
man desires (in the constant discovery 
of new and varied objects for them) ; 
and both are tendencies that demand 
room ; that involve—the one, the need 
of colonization—the other, the spread 
of commerce ; and that, in the supe- 
rior mental energy they evoke and 
exercise, tend to absorb and annihilate 
all the inferior growths of the human 
species, all such races and governments 
as are unable to keep pace with them. 
We see it continually. The primitive 
races melt away, like the retreating 


* Geography of Herodotus, &e. p. 719. 
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snow of early spring, before the intel- 
lect and activity of the civilized Euro- 
pean. Intellect preys on matter, and 
assimilates or destroys it. Great local 
suffering must attend such a process ; 
but it is through such “ suffering” 
humanity is “made perfect,” and at- 
tains its destiny. These painful trans- 
formations are the conditions of its 
progress ; the partial billows are crush- 
ed or beaten back, but the great tide- 
wave advances. 

And so—as one instance among many 
—we cannot but agree perfectly with 
our candid and unprejudiced author (i. 
18) that whatever may be thought of the 
details of French occupancy in Algeria, 
the establishment of a Christian and 
civilized power in North Africa is the 
germ of a great general blessing. It 
is strange enough to reflect on the to- 
tally different lot that has befallen the 
opposite sides of the Mediterranean, 
through almost the entire period of mo- 
dern history ; partly, indeed, from natu- 
ral causes, but principally, of course, 
through the ruinous influence of the 
Turkish, and the other antecedent Ma- 
hometan despotisms. For after all, al- 
most the whole southern side is a land 
of magnificent capabilities. ‘In all 
probability,” wrote J. Baptiste Say, ata 
period when he could not have antici- 
pated the African enterprises of his 
countrymen, “ the time is not very dis- 
tant when the European states, awake 
at length to their real interests, will 
renounce the costly right of colonial 
dominion, and aim at the independent 
colonization of those tropical regions 
nearest to Europe, or of some parts of 
Africa. The vast cultivation of what 
are called colonial products that would 
ensue, could not fail to supply Europe 
in the greatest abundance, and proba- 
bly at most moderate prices.” And 
he adds, in a note—* The vast means 
at the disposal of Napoleon might have 
been successfully directed to this grand 
object, and then he would have left 
the reputation of having contributed 
to civilize, enrich, and people the world, 
and not of having been its scourge and 
destroyer. When the Barbary shore 
shall be lined with peaceful, industrious, 
and polished inhabitants, the Mediter- 
ranean will be an immense lake fur- 


But the controversy on Hanno is endless. 
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rowed by the commerce of the wealthy 
nations peopling its shores on every 
side.”"* These, indeed, 


“ are imperial arte and worthy kings.” 


Such enterprizes are accessions of 
power to nations, indeed ; but through 
nations they are accessions to the ag- 
gregate happiness of mankind. Nor 
can any one contemplate the remark- 
able growth of just views of the prin- 
ciples of social philosophy within the 
last fifty years—especially through that 
great modern creation, the science of 
Political Economy —in spite of the 
crowning curse of war, and the obsti- 
nate resistance still maintained by evil 
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custom, without a strong hope that na- 
tions and their governors are gradu- 
ally but really coming to comprehend 
the true objects of a noble ambition— 
the true constituents of imperistrable 
glory ; that they are at last beginning 
to feel, that to the rulers of a people 
quite as much as to individual benefac- 
tors, applies the dictum which contrasts 
with all the solemn futilities of profit- 
less fame, the homely but genuine glory 
of “having made two blades of corn 
grow where one grew before.” 

In this point of view, one rejoices to 
read such reports as the following, of 
the prospects of agricultural labour in 
the country near Algiers :+— 


* Compare also Talleyrand’s celebrated memorial to Bonaparte, in 1801; drawn 
up, indeed, in selfish hostility to England, but yet containing many truths on the 
real mode of aggrandizing national power. ‘‘ France,” says the subtle diplomatist, 
“may add Italy and Germany to her dominions with less detriment to Great Bri- 
tain than will follow the acquisition of a navy, and the extension of her trade. What- 
ever gives colonies to France supplies her with ships, sailors, manufactures, and hus- 
bandmen. Victories by land can only give her mutinous subjects, who, instead of 
augmenting the national force by their riches or numbers, contribute only to dis- 
perse and enfeeble that force ; but the growth of colonies supplies her with zealous 
citizens ; and the increase of real wealth, and increase of effective numbers is the 
certain consequence.” France is, indeed, not idle at present on any available point 
of the African coast. ‘‘ She is already securely placed,” says Mr. Macqueen, writ- 
ing in May, 1844, ‘‘ at the mouth of the Senegal, and at Goree, extending her influ- 
ence eastward and north-eastward from both places. She has a settlement at 
Albreda, on the Gambia, a short distance above St. Mary’s, and which commands 
that river. She has just founded a settlement close by Cape Palmas and another 
at the mouth of the Gaboon, and a. third by this time near the chief mouth of 
the Niger, in the Bight of Benin. She has fixed herself at Massuah and Bure, on 
the west shore of the Red Sea, commanding the inlets into Abyssinia, She is en- 
deavouring to fix her flag at Brava and the mouth of the Jub, aud she has just 
taken permanent possession of the important island of Johanna, situated in the 
centre of the northern outlet of the Mozambique channel, by which she acquires 
the command of that important channel. Her active agents are placed in Southern 
Abyssinia, and are traversing the borders of the great Bahr-el-abiad, while the 
northern shores of Africa will speedily be her own.” And he earnestly directs the at- 
tention of British statesmen to the duty of securing African influence, by a judicious 
system of free colonization, and by the encouragement of free African labour, before 
it be too late, and every valuable point of the African tropical shores pre-occupied. 

t There is also an interesting account of the experimental gardens established by 
the French government, p.33; especially of the cultivation of the cactus and its 
cochineal insect, which is found to succeed perfectly. On the other hand, it must 
be confessed, that there can hardly be a more disheartening report on the subject 
of Algerian agriculture than that presented to the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, by Professor Blanqui, in the summer of 1839. This gentleman, 
a shrewd and intelligent observer, was sent out by the Academy in the spring of 
1839, to examine and report on the state of the colony, and the causes of its slow 
growth and unproductive (indeed, enormously expensive) management. [The an- 
nual budget for Algerian outlay is some sixteen or seventeen millions of francs !] 
He was not very long at Algiers and Constantineh; but, it seems, quite long 
enough to fill five able papers with very depressing accounts of the state of affairs, 
as regarded the whole civil polity of Algeria. They may be found in the Moniteur, 
1839. He reports that the Meteedjah itself, for lack of draining, was almost totally 
unfitted for profitable agriculture ; that the crops were ill selected; andthe plans 
of improvement disastrous failures. A good deal of this, however, was due to the 
incursions of the Arabs; and since the pacification of this great Plain, there has, 
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** The soil in the neighbourhood is ex- 
cellent, producing the grain, fruits, and 
vegetables of Europe, of a quality equal, 
and often superior. The extent of land 
at present under tillage is not great, 
owing partly to the scarcity of labour, 
and partly to the unsettled state of the 
country until within the last two or three 
years, during which period the agricul- 
tural colonists have made more progress 
than inthe preceding ten. Comfortable 
farm-houses, with stables and offices, 
have been erected, gardens and fields 
enclosed, and roads made, connecting 
the farms with the highway ; European 
ploughs and implements are seen in the 
fields, with carts and wagons, made 
after the national pattern of the French, 
German, or Spanish proprietor. Herds 
of cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep 
grazing on the hill-sides, are pleasing 
evidences of present prosperity.” 


He adds, 


‘“* Were it not for an occasional party 
of Arabs going to market with the coun- 
try produce, or returning from the city, 
it would be difficult to imagine, from the 
surrounding scene, that you are travel- 
ling in another quarter of the globe ; 
the languages of Europe are heard on 
every side, at each turn familiar faces 
meet the eye, the peasant of the Midi, 
the discharged soldier, the clumsy Al- 
sacian, and the unmistakeable air of the 
Parisian badaud, the Spaniard, at home 
so idle and lazy, here an industrious co- 
lonist, who, in leaving his native land, 
has seemingly shaken off the hereditary 
sloth which forms so prominent a feature 
in the Spanish character, the Maltese 
travelling from village to village, with 
his little stock of merchandise, the Pole, 
and the Italian, are each known at once; 
and who is there that would not recog- 
nize at a glance the group at the door 
of yonder farm? the mother, stout, 
homely, and neatly dressed, knitting in 
the doorway, every now and then re- 
storing order with a sharp word, accom- 

anied by a smile, that almost cancels 
it, among a happy noisy crowd of little 


SESS a 


doubtless, been more opportunity of improvement. 
the city itself) was always well cultivated and productive. 
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ones, whose flaxen hair, light blue eyes, 
and round fair cheeks, so delicately 
white, would teach you to despise the 
power of an African sun, were it not 
for a second look at the bronzed fea- 
tures of the mother, across whose brow 
a narrow stripe, generally covered by 
her cap, nearly as white as that of the 
infants at her feet, shows what she was, 
now is, and they will be; the well-kept 
garden, the neat enclosures, all stamp 
them as of a kindred nation to our own, 
and the sturdy figure ploughing in the 
adjoining field, with the curling smoke 
from his beloved pipe issuing from his 
mouth, in puffs as regular as if he were 
labouring on the banks of his own Rhine, 
prove that the German, where’er he be, 
forgets neither the habits nor the indus- 
try of his early home.” 


This variety of population is still 
more striking in the city itself: — 


‘* The evening was fine, although cold, 
and after dinner we joined the crowd of 
idlers in the ‘ Place du Gouvernement,’ 
an open space in the centre of the city, 
planted with orange trees, the formation 
of which was one of the first works un- 
dertaken by the French after the occu- 
pation. Three sides are nearly enclosed 
with handsome well-built houses in the 
French style, and the fourth facing the 
sea, juts out in an obtuse angle, of which 
a portion of the northern face is occu- 
= by a mosque of no architectural 

eauty, and the other, overlooking a bat- 
tery of heavy guns, affords a splendid 
view of the port, the shipping, and the 
Bay of Algiers. In the Place are the 
principal hotels, the fashionable cafés, 
and the best shops. As the night closed 
in, the cafés blazed with light, and the 
square was thronged with officers, sol- 
diers, sailors, Jews, Moors, Arabs, the 
wealthy merchant, and the poor colo- 
nist, the freed negro, the awkward con- 
script of the last ‘tirage,’ and the hand- 
some dragoon in the soldierlike uniform 
of the ‘Chasseurs d’Afrique,’ mingled 
together in a scene of picturesque con- 
fusion, each following his own method, 


The Sahel (immediately around 
The moral condition of 


Algiers he describes as infamous beyond description; among other aids and ap- 
pliances for this result is the insvotesdl cousempelee of French wines; the popula- 
tion, since 1833, has doubled, and the consumption of wine quintupled. The local 
trade has, of course, immensely increased ; and the rents of houses are enormously 
high, £100 a-year for alow tobacco-shop, £360 for a restaurant’s first-floor, The 
province of Constantineh is better administered, as well as more fertile, than Al- 
giers; the Oran district the most productive of the three; but as yet the least 
completely amenable to the authority of the invaders. Captain Kennedy gives a 
pleasing account of the confidence in the French government at Constantinch ; 
vol. ii, p. 244. 
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in search of pleasure after the toils of 
the past day.” 


With all this it is not difficult to 
conceive how thoroughly irritating to 
the habits and prejudices of the Moor 
and Arab must be this Parisianizing of 
their old capital; how specially offen- 
sive must be to the grave and decorous 
Mussulman the peculiar conceit and 
flippancy of the Frenchman; and what 
a salient fountain of bitterness must 
still exist among the mass of the un- 
conquered population. It is a touch- 
ing answer which Captain Kennedy 
records, as spoken by an old Arab 
chief of the Righa tribe, whose hospi- 
tality the party enjoyed on the borders 
of the Lesser Desert :— 


** Commenting upon Bel Arbi’s patri- 
archal appearance, he was asked his 
age. Looking sorrowfully down, he 
paused for an instant, and answered, 
quietly passing his hand down his white 
and flowing beard, ‘I am not so very 
old ; a few years ago I was strong and 
healthy, but then you came, the troubles 
of my country commenced, and I am 
become what you now see me.” 


It is much to be feared that the 
French do not practically understand 
that great and blessed art of concilia- 
tion which alone can make their occu- 
pancy of Algeria either pleasant or 
profitable. They appear (so far as we 
have been able to learn) to neglect 
almost altogether the duty and policy 
of governing the Arab by Arab rules 
and motives; they treat him on a sys- 
tem which must be to him despotic and 
unreasonable ; forcing upon the wild 
children of the Desert their code Na- 
poleon, and the rest of their minute 
and complicated European legislation ; 
and barbarously trying these poor peo- 
ple by French martial law for actions 
they cannot even understand to be of- 
fences at all. What can be more ruthless 
and cruel than their treatment of Ben 
Aissa? This man defended Constan- 
tina gallantly against Marshal Valée, 
and afterwards had to submit reluc- 
tantly tothe French. According to his 
former fashion when a ruler, he sub- 
sequently issued among some Kabyle 
tribes, coin which “was under, weight’; 
the authorities tried him by French 
law, and condemned the old chief as a 
common coiner to} the pillory’and the 
hulks for life, the latter of which dis- 
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graceful punishments has been suspend- 
ed only by a special act of the home 
government. ‘This sort of equal jus- 
tice may, no doubt, be deemed neces- 
sary; it may be thought a stroke of 
needful policy to terrify the native ru- 
lers by these degrading severities; there 
are nations, however, that can manage 
to carry their point without such mea- 
sures ; it isnot thus that the British 
have consolidated their power in India. 

Christianity, as usual, effects, in its 
own quiet way, more than all these 
brutalities can achieve. A Bishop of 
Algiers (England is at last slowly 
awaking to the duty of leaving no colo- 
ny without one) and his clergy, are 
much respected by the natives; and 
exercise, it is suid, the sort of personal 
influence among the Arabs that our 
own Bishop Selwyn has so beautifully 
exemplified among the hostile tribes 
in New Zealand. It was the bishop 
who chiefly organized the regular 
interchange of prisoners which has 
so largely alleviated the horrors of 
the atrocious war of razzias, that the 
French commanders carry on; and 
this prelate has himself had consider- 
derable intercourse with Abd-el-Kader, 
who, as well as all the Emir’s officers, 
has treated him with the greatest re- 
spect and affection, and who (being 
himself a high religious personage) has 
conversed freely with some of the 
Christian clergy upon the nature and 
claims of Christianity. 

But we must now follow, though 
rapidly, the footsteps of our very plea- 
sant tourist. 

Captain Kennedy’s first excursion 
was from Algiers, south-west, through 
Bleedah (a formerly populous town, 
now, between earthquake and French 
invasion, almost in ruins, but import- 
ant as a military station), by the valley 
of the Cheeffa, to Medeah. His de- 
scription of the beautiful Cheeffa val- 
ley presents a fair specimen of the 
gallant Captain’s powers as a landscape 
painter. 


** On either hand rise the perpendicu- 
lar sides of the mountains worn by the 
action of the water into a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes—huge masses of rock 
fringed with the luxuriant vegetation 
that springs from every fissure. Each 
spot, each little ravine that retains suf- 
ficient earth, is green with the wild lau- 
rel, the juniper, the dwarf oak, and the 
olive, with here and there some tree of 
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a larger growth that has withstood the 
storm, firmly planted in its more shel- 
tered nook. The oleander flourishes on 
each little gravelly bed by the side of 
the river, and a variety of shrubs and 
flowering plants, with a profusion of 
lavender in full bloom, grow on every 
vacant spot. 

** At our feet the river, slightly swol- 
len and discoloured by the melting snow, 
rushed as it were painfully through its 
contracted bed, foaming around the mis- 
shapen masses that, detached from the 
rocks above, impede, but cannot check 
its course. Nor do the highest summits 
of the Atlas omit to send their tribute 
to add to the beauty of the scenery. 
Countless streams pour down their 
sides, and reaching the edge of the val- 
ley, fall in cascades from rock to rock 
till they join the river. At one point of 
view, where the rocks are steepest and 
the vegetation most beautiful, five are 
visible at once. The finest falls from a 
precipice of three hundred feet, leaping 
from ledge to ledge, here and there for 
a moment concealed among the under- 
wood, appearing and re-appearing bro- 
ken into a hundred streamlets that 
trickle over the mossy surface of the 
rocks, like threads of silyer, until again 
united by some broader ledge, they to- 
gether seek the stream beneath.” 


At Medeah (still to the south-west) 
3800 feet above the level of the sea, in 
the midst of the Lesser Atlas chain, 
he admired the aqueduct still in use, 
and General Marey’s domesticated 
lion. This truly African pet 


“Was a magnificent animal, two years 
old, and full grown all but his mane, 
which, although only a foot long, 
made, nevertheless, a respectable ap- 
pearance ; he did not seem to care about 
our being strangers, but walking about 
the room like a large dog, permitted us 
to take liberties with him, such as pat- 
ting him, shaking a paw, and making 
him exhibit his teeth and claws. He 
showed, however, a marked predilection 
in favour of his old acquaintances, and 
lying down before them, turned on his 
back to be scratched. 

* After a scratch or two, he began to 
yawn, and was fairly settling himself for 
a nap, when a cigar was puffed in his 
face—a proceeding he evidently did not 
approve of—rising in a hurry, curling 
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up his lips, and wrinkling his nose, he 
exposed to view a splendid set of teeth— 
a sure sign that he was not pleased. A 
hearty sneeze seemed to restore him to 
good temper ; and bearing no malice, he 
returned a friendly pat, bestowed upon 
him by Captain Martenot, who had been 
the aggressor, by rubbing his head ca- 
ressingly against his knees.” 


But the General (an officer of great 
African experience and value) is emi- 
nent in quadrupeds of more utility 
than his formidable favourite. Read- 
ers versed in the natural history of 
the noblest of brutes, will peruse with 
interest the following sketch of the 
perfection of a genuine Arabian: 


“« The general’s favourite charger was 
pe at a high price, and after a 
engthened negotiation, from a wealthy 
chief in the south-west. A description 
of him will serve to give an idea of a 
first-rate Barbary Arab. Standing 
barely fifteen hands and a half, jet 
black,a coat like sattin, and a mane and 
tail that would win the heart of any 
lady ; small head well set on, large full 
eyes, wide nostrils, and small tapering 
ears in incessant motion; a handsome 
forehand and plenty of bone (lightness 
below the knee being a common fault) ; 
broad and deep-chested, full in the girth, 
and well ribbed up; hind-quarters ra- 
ther falling away, strong but not hand- 
some ; this, as well as carrying the tail 
meanly, is almost universal. Through 
kind treatment he had become as gentle 
as a lamb; yet in every motion there 
was that wild freedom which, seized 
upon by Horace Vernet, gives such life 
and energy to his truthful pictures of 
Arab warfare.” 


From Medeah the party passed into 
the Little Desert, and were at once in 
the heart of Arab life—that life which 
remains so wondrously unchanged, 
through all the revolutions of empire 
an historical stereotype ; of which a 
chapter in the Book of Genesis (for 
Abraham was just an Arab sheik, a 
Sidi Ibrahim with his flocks and tent) 
presents a portrait that might answer 
at this day for any desert point from 
Mount Atlas to Muscat.* From the 
dashera (or village) of the Haouera 


* It is hardly necessary to observe (yet such observations are too important to 
be ever out of place) how strong a confirmation -this very fact gives to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Genesis itself. For at almost any 

riod that can, with any approach to probability, be assigned for the author- 
ship of that Book, the Israelite way of living must have been exceedingly different 
from the state of things the Book describes ; nor could anything within the actual 
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tribe, they proceeded to Boghar, an 
important advanced post, formerly a 
Roman military position, and taken by 
the French in May, 1841. Captain 
Kennedy justly observes that this place 
(almost forty leagues south of Algiers) 
must become a focus of trade between 
Algiers and the tribes of the interior ; 
supplanting the circuitous routes of 
traffic though Mogador and Tunis or 
Tripoli, by an easy and direct northerly 
line. At this outpost of European 
civilization, our travellers had not 
much temptation to delay; and still 
stretching desertwards, paid their next 
respects to no less a personage than 
the agha of the Little Desert, the 
mighty Ben- Aouda, at whose douara, or 
encampment, they fortunately came in 
for the festivities of an Arab wedding- 
feast. Ben- Aouda (may the old rascal’s 
shadow be shorter !) treacherously de- 
serted Abd-el-Kader some time since ; 
and though Capt. Kennedy furnishes 
sundry justifications of the traitor’s po- 
litic move, we are not convinced, but 
largely attribute the captain’s lenity to 
the recollections of the hospitality of 
the lord of the Oulad-Mocktar, the 
mirth of the wedding-festival, and 
the admirable composition of the cus- 
cousoo, “hamis,” and “stewed ga- 
zelle’’ of his sheikship’s kitchen. On 
the subject of this hospitality, how- 
ever, a common mistake is here cor- 
rected. 


*«* Arab hospitality, of which in Eng- 
land we have such exaggerated notions, 
is not of that romantic kind which re- 
fuses to receive a recompense from those 
who can afford it 

*¢ The Agha would most certainly not 
have accepted, and probably would have 
been much offended, if we had offered 
him money as payment for the expense 
of entertaining our party, but he would 
have been equally disappointed if we had 
taken our departure without (as we were 
informed was the proper etiquette) giv- 
ing a present to a servant, who, when 
the guests are gone, hands it over to his 
master. This custom refers more to 
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foreign travellers than to hospitalities 
exercised one to another. On no ac- 
count is a stranger, who claims food and 
shelter in the name of God, turned away 
from the douar. 


And he very justly explains the dif- 
ference. Among the children of the 
desert, hospitality is a mutual obliga- 
tion for a mutual service; but it 
would be preposterous to suppose, 
that expensive entertainments could 
be provided for casual tourists, from 
whom there could never be the remo- 
test chance of a similar return in time 
of need. More especially may we sup- 
pose these prudential considerations 
to have prevailed since the desert has 
been opened to European curiosity ; 
and life a l’Arabe” has become the 
rage among idle young Frenchmen, 
whose visits Would probably becomeno 
slight task among the thrifty house- 
keepers of the Lesser Desert. 

Our travellers returning by the 
ruins of the Colonia Auziensis, and 
the tribe of the Abides, witnessed one 
of those strange disgusting exhibi- 
tions, the scorpion-eating of the -seet 
of Aisaoua; which leads to an account 
of the performances of the votaries of 
that fanaticism, which, had it been 
found in any ancient author—an Hero- 
dotus or a Pliny—would have been at 
once set down to the absurd credulity 
of the narrator. Ina state of unna- 
tural excitement these people achieve 
what it is certainly difficult to distin- 
guish from direct miracle. Of the 
boy, whom Captain Kennedy saw, he 
tells us that he carefully examined, and 
plainly detected, the venomous sting of 
the scorpion this creature swallowed : 


“* Standing over the boy, I watched 
him narrowly, to see that he did not 
pinch off the tail of the reptile, or play 
any trick; but, half raising his hand to 
his head, he put his mouth to his open 
palm, and I saw distinctly the scorpion 
writhing between his teeth as he took it 
up, and heard the crunching of its shelly 


existing experience of the people have completely supplied the elements of the 
exquisitely accurate and (what is more remarkable) uniformly consistent picture it 


furnishes of the wandering tent-life, as we now observe and know it. 


It may be 


worth adding, that (just as in the case of the New Testament ‘ wilderness”) we 
are not to conceive all ‘‘ desert” districts to be tracts of absolute barrenness ; 
the desert life extends through regions capable of great cultivation; and though 
the great Sahara soon becomes a mere sandy ocean, the most part of the vast 
expanse of the ‘* Lesser Desert’’ is pasturable. 
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covering, as he deliberately chewed, and 
then swallowed it. Neither his hands 
nor his mouth suffered in the slightest 
degree, and after a short interval he 
produced and ate another in the same 
way, which I also examined.” 


But this is as nothing compared to 
what is performed at their ion as- 
semblies. A witness, whose report 
Captain Kennedy inserts, says :— 


***T saw some of these fanatics roll 
enormous serpents in the hollow of their 
tambourines, while livid adders reared 
their hideous heads from the hoods of 
their bernous, and, dropping to the floor, 
glided-over the marble as cold as them- 
selves. In spite of the horror which I 
felt at this sight, curiosity got the better 
of my disgust, and Iremained.. .... 

“**] must confess, however, that my 
heart beat violently ; the @jm obscurity, 
the infernal music, the women, shrouded 
in their white veils, appearing like phan- 
toms risen frem the grave, all prepared 
my imagination for the horrid spectacle 
of a festival of the Aisaoua.’” ..... 

** Now calling for red-hot iron, small 
shovels, the broad part the size of the 
hand, with long iron handles, were given 
to them. -Seizing each one, these en- 
thusiasts, placing one kneeon the ground, 
applied their hands, and even tongues, 
to the red-hot metal. One of them, 
more madly excited than his companions, 
placed the brightest portion of the in- 
strument between his teeth, and held it 
in that position for upwards of thirty 
seconds. 

** « Let not the reader think that I ex- 
—— ; I witnessed all that I relate ; 
and, in order to impress the scene 
stronger upon my memory, the per- 
former of this last act placed himself 
directly opposite to me with a lighted 
taper in his hand. It is impossible for 
me to give a reason for what I saw, but 
I cannot disbelieve it ; I smelt the stench 





of the burnt flesh, and when I after- 
wards touched their hands and feet, I 
found only a fresh and uninjured skin. 
The sight of one old man, nearly sixty- 
five years of age, gave me great pain; 
he grasped the red-hot iron, and placing 
it on his leg, allowed it to remain there 
until a whitish smoke arose, which filled 
the whole house with its poisonous 
odour,’”’ 


They then proceed, as “the mirth 
and fun grows fast and furious,” to 
rush upon naked swords, roll among 
the needle thorns of the cactus, force 
enraged adders to bite them, and 
grasp red hot iron; till mingling in the 
demoniac dance, they sink in a heap 
exhausted. We are not aware, but 
should be truly glad to learn, what 
account the French physicians and 
naturalists give of these extraordinary 
facts. 

Captain Kennedy's next tour was 
on sea ; eastward by the coast to Tunis. 
He interposes between the two divi- 
sions of his narrative a very interest- 
ing and well-drawn summary of infor- 
mation on the principal features of the 
entire country, and an account of the 
expedition by General Marey to La- 
ghouat (a beautiful and important 
town, which is considered as the capi- 
tal of the Desert,) in 1844. Another 
chapter contains a brief, but useful 
and complete account of those Kabyles, 
with whose name and doings the 
papers occasionally make us familiar ; 
the dwellers in the mountains, from 
the Meteedjah eastward to Philippe- 
ville, a people equally distinct from 
Arab and Moor, unconquered in all 
ages, and supposed to be the lineal de- 
scendents of the first inhabitants of 
North Africa.* 





* The subject of the language of this people is one of much interest, and we pre- 
sume has already engaged the attention of the French philologists. The idioms of 
the Berbers Shilhas (inhabiting the southern branches of Atlas), and Kabyles, 
with considerable differences, have a manifest connexion ; and are unquestionably 

uite distinct from the Punic and Arabic, as well as from the language of Rome. 

"he people of Siwah speak a language resembling that of the Shilhas; and the 
great Tuarick nation of the Desert speak the tongue of Siwah. [The Kabyles call 
their language Showiah.] These connexions would seem to prolong a line of one 
general language, breaking into various local dialects, across the North of Africa; 
nay, possibly further. ‘The language of the Canary islands resembles the Berber ; 
Milk, which is Acho in the Berber, is Aho in the Canaries. 

The word Berber is of great antiquity, and possibly is itself the root of the 
Greek BagCagos, which, we all know, is as old as Homer. The Egyptians gave the 
name Barbar to savage tribes in their neighbourhood (see Herod. ii.) Barbarica 


was, however, to the South of Egypt—the modern Ajan ; yet it is not unlikely that 
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On his way to Tunis our author 
called at Boujeyah (the town whose 
name and trade in wax are immortal- 
ized in the French “ bougie”), Djid- 
geli—in both which coast-towns the 
French are blockaded to their very walls 
by the Kabyles—and Bona. In case of 
war (which God avert !) it certainly ap- 
pears to us that Algeria would be any- 
thing but a benefit to France; a few 
ships of war would effectually prevent 
all communication from the Algerine 
coast with the parent country; and 
then the unfortunate garrisons would 
be exposed to all the fury of their re- 
lentless foes from the Desert and the 
mountains. In this point of view it 
may be a public blessing, that this 
rickety colony should be a drag upon 
the fervid wheels of the democratic 
war mania in France; and if it ope- 
rate to procure such a blessing, we can 
hardly wish ill-speed to Abd-el-Kader. 

From Bona, where our travellers 
(who seem to have had capital creden- 
tials to all quarters) were guests of 
General Randon, who has lately, as 
we perceive, been distinguishing him- 
self in the razzia line—Captain Ken- 
nedy made an excursion to the ad- 
jacentruinsof the royal city of Hippo; 
of Hippo—glorious as an old home of 
Numidian royalty, but infinitely more 
glorious from its inseparable associ- 
ation with the greatest of the Fathers. 
We do not need to pray to St. Augus- 
tine, in order to feel his unequalled 
excellencies ; to recognize the force 
of that piety so etherial, yet so prac- 
tical, idealistic as Plato, yet, when 


the name may have been of more general application. 
barb was Rha Barbaricum (as distinguished from Rha Ponticum). 
ed note on the word (chap. li., note, 162) meee meets or resolves the main ques- 


tion—the nature of the connexion of the genera 


of the Berbers. 
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need is, homely and direct as Plato’s 
master; to acknowledge the charms 
of that most singular style—so Catho- 
lic, and yet so individual, so universal 
in its spirit, yet, to the last, so wholly 
his own; to admire the energy of that 
indefatigable mind, which, after work- 
ing itself clear of innumerable errors 
of practice and belief, Christianized at 
last, flowed forth for so many years of 
public peril and difficulty, to fertilize 
every region of religious thought, and 
has since so swayed the minds of men, 
that even his errors—say rather, in 
reverence, his less cautious conjectures, 
or less felicitous speculations—have 
(it is the sad necessity of greatness) 
been permanent and potent as demon- 
strated truths. Yes, we should dear- 
ly enjoy a solitary summer day among 
the ruins of Hippo! 

At Tunis, a city larger and in every 
way better than Algiers, but whose 
history, even to an English capture, 
precisely resembles it, Captain Kenne- 
dy was presented to the Bey, whom 
he found intelligent and inquisitive.* 
He then set off for the Eastern coast, 
which, as the reader cannot but re- 
member, stretches for over three de- 
grees of latitude, directly southward 
at this point of North Africa, and 
which is a perfect paradise of archzo- 
logy,—every where dotted with the 
ruins of the ancient greatness of the 
country. First, however, he of course 
proceeded, as every Tunisian traveller 
is in duty bound, to play the part of 
Marius among the relics of old Car- 
thage. 


The well-known root Rhu- 
Gibbon's learn- 


term with the local designation 


Vol. v. p. 151, of the last edition—an edition (the second of Mr. 


Milman’s), whose real value is (we take this very incidental opportunity of ob- 
serving and regretting) seriously diminished by lack of that perfect typographical 
aceuracy we have aright to expect from Alemasila-atrest Why is it that, ex- 
cept now and then from the Clarendon Press, we cannot obtain a perfectly 
accurate reprint of the text of an English Classic? Surely it must be at once 
obvious, that this humble but most important department of the business of publi- 
cation can never safely be committed to ignorant or merely mechanical function- 
aries. 

* See also a further account of him in vol. ii. p. 169. He seems to be @ man 
gifted with something of that Mehemet- Ali superiority to prejudice, that here and 
there is, of late years, so singularly quickening the dulness of Ottoman life. 
He has ‘‘ abolished slavery within the Tunisian dominions,” prompted by Sir Thomas 
Reade (our antiquarian Consul General at Tunis) and by his own secretary, Signor 
Raffo. He first emancipated all his own slaves: many imitated their sovereign 
from fashion or interest ; by degrees he prohibited the export and import ; then the 
sale altogether ; and finally enacted the freedom of all children of slave parents. 
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“The only site that can be ascer- 
tained with any degree of certainty, is 
that of the “byrsa,” or citadel, which 
stood on a hill in the centre of the city ; 
its summit is now occupied by the chapel 
lately erected to the memory of St. 
Louis. Built on the highest point of 
the hill, in the form of a cross, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and facing the 
south-east, it is a conspicuous object 
from the surrounding country, and from 
it the best view of the ruins is obtained. 
The Bey gave permission to erect it, 
and over the entrance is the following 
inscription : 

“* LOUIS PHILIPPE, PREMIER ROI DES FRANCAIS 
A ERIGE CE MONUMENT 
EN LAN 1841, 


SUR LA PLACE OU EXPIRA LE ROI SAINT 
LOUIS SON AIEUL.’” 


We recognize the keen military eye, 
however, in the shrewd remark that 
follows, of the admirable adaptation 
of the building to the ptirposes of a 
military defence. Would there not, 
after all, be something exquisitely 
characteristic in our knowing old 
neighbour, the premier roi des Fran- 
gais (how that title must puzzle the 
ghost of St. Louis!) converting his 
saintly ancestor's memorial into a mili- 
tary post; quietly contriving it “a 
double debt to pay ;” the Louis of 
the nineteenth century insinuating a 
little French fortress into Tunis, un- 
der cover of filial piety for the Louis 
of the thirteenth ? 

Fortified by an “amer” of the 
Bey's, the travellers proceeded along 
the eastern coast, visiting its innume- 
rable ruins; the supposed cave of 
Dido and her most uninteresting and 
coxcombicfl of heroes; Hergla (the 
ancient Horrea Celia) ; Sousah (the 
site of Adrumetum), the most impor- 
tant export town, after Tunis, in the 
regency; Monasteer-Lambtah (the 
ancient Leptis Minor) ; Ras Demas 
(Thapsus); Sfakus; and at length 
(turning on their course north-west- 
ward,) arrived at the great archwxolo- 
gical glory of this part of Africa, the 
stupendous colosseum of El Jemm. 
Captain Kennedy (who has also pre- 
fixed to his second volume an excellent 
sketch of it) thus describes this mag- 
nificent ruin :— 


* Soon after our arrival we set forth, 
accompanied by half the population of 
the place, to the amphitheatre. It is 
seldom that expectations which have 


been highly raised by the descriptions 
of others, are not disappointed at the 
first view of the object, but here the 
reality far surpassed the utmost I had 
ever pictured to myself. Erected, ac- 
cording to Shaw’s conjecture, during 
the reign of the Gordians, who were 
first recognized as Emperors at Tys- 
drus, this noble monument of imperial 
gratitude is rendered still more impres- 
sive by the desolation in the midst of 
which it stands. 

“‘The absence of all petty detail of 
ornament, as well as its imposing pro- 
portions, give an air of simple gran- 
deur to the edifice. Oval in form, four 
hundred and twenty-nine feet in length, 
by three hundred and sixty-eight in 
breadth, the facade consists of three 
ranges of arches, rising to the height 
of ninety-six feet, and above them are 
the remains of a fourth tier, which was 
destroyed during aninsurrection by the 
Arabs, who converted the amphitheatre 
into a fortress, and used the stones as 
weapons of defence against their as- 
sailants. At this period, ninety years 
ago, the whole building was in good 
preservation, but to guard against such 
an occurrence for the future, the Bey 
ordered the great western entrance to 
be blown up with gunpowder, and since 
then it has served as a quarry, from 
whence stone may be procured at plea- 
sure. With the exception of this breach, 
and the loss of the upper story, the 
exterior is nearly perfect ; solidly built 
of hewn stone, many of the blocks that 
form the arches still bear the numbers 
cut upon them to prevent their being 
misplaced. The pillars and arches, 
sixty in number, vary slightly in each 
tier, and are of the Doric order, with 
Egyptian capitals.” 


From this point the way lay open 
through the desert to the far-famed 
centre of Mahometan sanctity, the city 
of Kairouan. Our travellers entered 
the holy city at considerable risk, the 
quintessence of Islamite fanaticism be- 
ing concentrated within its sacred walls, 
and very few of the dogs of Fran- 
guestan having ever been permitted to 
bark inside the gates of Kairouan. 


** Turning a corner suddenly, we en- 
countered two women of the lower class, 
the elder of whom seemed inclined to 
run, but the younger, amazed at our 
appearance, stood, for a second, mo- 
tionless, in the narrow street, and, al- 
lowing her veil to drop, regarded us 
with a mingled expression of horror 
and disgust. Her attitude was magni- 
ficent—drawing herself up to her full 
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height, her dark eyes flashing with rage, 
and impelled by the same feeling with 
which we would crush a noxious rep- 
tile, she raised her hands and rushed 
upon me like a fury, when the officer 
seized her uplifted arm, jerked her 
round with little ceremony, and led her 
cursing down the street.” 


Again :— 


“In our perambulations through the 
sooks and streets, we encountered a 
sufficiency of black looks, and some 
abuse; but, in the evening, when on 
our way home, a crowd collected in our 
rear, and as we passed the mere 
spring that supplies the city, Lord 
Feilding received a violent blow from a 
stone on the back of his head, which 
caused him to stagger. On our facing 
about, the majority of the crowd ran 
off; and the Kaiya’s officers in advance, 
not knowing the individual who had 
thrown the stone, thrashed the four 
nearest bystanders instead, which an- 
swered every purpose just as well.” 


The great Mosch is reported to be 
superb interiorly :— 


“‘ The interior, to which nothing would 
have induced them to admit us, must, 
from the description of the officers who 
accompanied us, have been magnificent, 
even after making all due allowances 
for the usual exaggeration. The great 
hall, near the principal entrance, they 
described as of surpassing splendour— 
the pavement of the most precious mar- 
bles, and the walls lined with the same 
material ; hundreds of antique columns, 
the spoil alike of heathen temple, Chris- 
tian church, and Roman palace, sup- 
port the roof; and fifty enormous lus- 
tres, each of a hundred and fifty lights, 
illuminate the hall on great anniver- 
saries. The relics preserved here, and 
which are regarded by all Mahometans 
with veneration and awe, are the arms 
of several of the disciples and com- 
panions of the prophet, the conquerors 
of Africa. Protected by strong iron 
gratings, these occupy a shrine, toreach 
which it is usual to pass between three 
miraculous pillars, placed near each 
other, in a triangle. To a true be- 
liever, whatever may be his size, the 
pillars offer no impediment ; but to a 
man, who either from his want of faith, 
or from his wicked life, is not looked 
upon by the prophet with favour, they 
form an impassible barrier ;—‘ Let him 
be,’ said our guide, holding up~his little 
finger, ‘no bigger than this; it has 
even happened, that faithless sinners, 
who had sufficient nerve to make the 
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attempt without repentance, have been 
squeezed to death, or dreadfully in- 
jured, by the columns closing upon 
them.” 


Having returned to Tunis, the tra- 
vellers explored the country to the 
south-west, through a line of ruined 
cities, as far as Keff ; and thence pass- 


‘ ed again (eating some capital lion.steak 


on the way) into the Algiers regency 
to Bona. From this they proceeded 
to visit Constantineh, the Cirta of our 
Sallust times ; the strong and famous 
capital where the cruel bastard cou- 
sin—fierce and feline as the native lion 
of the land—besieged, tortured, and 
murdered that unhappy Adherbal, 
whose fruitless *‘ Speech to the Roman 
Senate,” as freelytranslated in the “Eng- 
lish Reader,” was so invariable a stock- 
piece in our days of school-boyelocution. 
Captain Kennedy describes graphically 
the romantic city, upon its pile of 
rock, 2,300 feet above the sea level; 
and with the enthusiasm of a soldier, 
the gallant assault by which, after 
Clausel’s failure in 1836, the French 
stormed it in October, 1837. Con- 
stantina seems to be the best managed 
of the French governments in Africa ; 
yet such is the unsleeping hostility of 
the wild mountaineers between it and 
the sea, that a prohibition is severely 
maintained of Europeans passing in 
parties of less than four armed men 
between Constantina and Philippeville. 
The latter is a new sea-port, founded in 
1838, christened after the King of the 
French, and meant to bring the trea- 
sures of earth and sea by the nearest 
route to Constantina. 

And so Captain Kennedy, once 
more taking to the ‘midland sea,” 
returned to Algiers andthe Hotel de 
la Regence. We have accompanied 
him with pleasure and instruction ; 
nor can we pass from his volumes 
without observing, that there is hard- 
ly any token or characteristic of the 
times more truly gratifying than the 
rising standard of taste, enterprize, 
and information among our military 
men. War must ever be, at best, a ter- 
rible necessity ; stern and grim in its 
mildest features: but if any thing can 
help to alleviate its necessary terrors, 
it surely is the rapid growth of ele- 
vated principle and intellectual attain- 
ment among those to whom is in- 
trusted the honourable responsibility 
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of its management. All honour to 
those who aid to raise the charac- 
ter of the British officer—not indeed 
above the coarse and vapouring brag- 
gadocio of the popular novels and 
plays of the last century (for that 
must have been caricature), but above 
the vain and vapid ideal which is so 
often put before our young men as the 
perfection of military manner, and the 
peculiar privilege of the military pro- 
fession. Our officers, in even the most 
laborious of their quarters, have usual- 
ly a good deal of time on their hands 
—in some posts nearly the whole day 
at their disposal ; and he is surely their 
truest friend who, by precept or exam- 
ple, would teach them to employ this 
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precious leisure in that acquisition of 
information, for which on foreign ser- 
vice they have almost always special 
opportunities; and in that general 
accomplishment and enlargement of 
mind which can alone, in a vast and 
varied empire like ours, formed of a 
diversity of nations, tribes, and lan- 
guages, thoroughly enable them to 
serve, with efficiency, their country. 
Captain Kennedy is, we _ believe, 
now in China, where he has already 
served. We are pretty certain he has 
his eyes open; and we shall certainly 
look for, and hereby promise to do all 
due honours to, a couple of companion 
volumes on “ China in 1846.” 
B. 


SONNET—TO AN INCUBUS. 


Hag of the night! who hoverest o’er my bed 
Till sleep has steeped my weary eyes in rest, 
And then descendest—on my loaded breast 

Squatting, thy heavy limbs of lazy lead 

Coiled under thee, and thy dull goblin eye 


Stupidly glaring at me as [ lie. 


Thy cold hands clutch my throat—-their palsying clasp 
Maddens yet numbs me—and my o’erfraught heart 
Scarce keeps its pulses, and each stifling gasp 
Heaves deep and slow ; till, struggling in the might 
Of that dead agony, from sleep I start, 
And then like some foul bat, or bird of night, 
Thou spread’st thy broad brown wings and soar’st away, 
Darkening the moon’s white beams which through my casement play. 





Ceci. 
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SIGNOR FORMICA, 


CHAPTER V. 


Sitenor Formica surpassed himself, 
and Capuzzi, who in his younger 
days had been stage-mad, felt the 
old passion once more stir mightily 
within him. He kissed Mariana’s 
hands again and again in his ecstasy, 
and swore that he would let no evening 
pass without bringing her to Musso’s 
theatre. He extolled Signor Formica 
above the stars, and bore his part with 
energy in the tumults of applause that 
greeted the public favourite. Splen- 
diano Accoramboni was not carried 
away by the general enthusiasm ; his 
gravity deepened at every joke, and 
1e more than once admonished Signor 
Pasquale and the fair Mariana, with 
impressive seriousness, not to laugh so 
immoderately, naming at the same 
time not less than twenty diseases, 
which might be brought on by a too 
violent concussion of the midriff. As 
for Pitichinaccio, he was unhappy to 
the last degree. He had been obliged 
to place himself just behind Doc- 
tor Pyramid, who overshadowed him 
completely with his great wig; he 
had not, in fact, so much as a glimpse 
of the stage or of the actors, and was, 
besides, unrelentingly badgered by 
two bold-looking women, who had 
taken their seats one on each side of 
him. They called him a pretty dear, 
a charming little signora, or rather 
signorina, since he was evidently too 
young to be already married. 

‘©Oh, holy Valentine!” exclaimed 
one, ‘‘what breaking of hearts there 
will be when she fixes on the happy 
man! All Rome will wear the wil- 
low !” 

‘* But what a blessed day,” said the 
other, ‘‘ it will be for us poor women ! 
We shall have some chance, then, of 
being looked at; for of course her 
husband will shut her up.” 

“I’m sure I have reason to be 
thankful,” resumed the first, ‘‘ that 
my sweetheart is laid up with the 
tooth-ache, and could not be here to- 
night.” 

*“‘T would stick a knife in her,’ 
replied the other, ‘if 1 thought she 
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’ 


were likely ever to come in the way of 
a sweetheart of mine !” 

‘**I say—think of the cherubs her 
children will be !” 

‘* If they resemble their mama !” 

‘* And if their papa be worthy of his 
lovely wife !” 

“« Oh, cielo! that will be a pair! 
We must see the wedding, Ghita—I 
would sooner not see another carnival 
as long as I live, than miss it !” 

** Who knows but the signorina may 
ask us to be her bridesmaids ?” 

In this sort was Pitichinaccio per- 
secuted the whole time of the per- 
formance, his anguish apparently 
affording to his pitiless neighbours 
more entertainment than the talents 
of Formica or of Agli. Cold drops 
of sweat. stood on the forehead of the 
unhappy little monster, he fretted 
and whined in a piteous manner, and 
cursed his wretched existence. 

The play at an end, Signor Pasquale 
waited till all the rest of the audience 
had dispersed, and did not leave 
the theatre before the last candle was 
put out, Splendiano having previously 
lighted a stump of a wax taper at it: 
Capuzzi and his party then took their 
way homewards. Pitichinaccio cried 
and wept ; Capuzzi, to his unspeak- 
able torment, had to take the little 
fright on his left arm, while his right 
was presented to Mariana: the doctor 
marched on in advance with his stump 
of candle, which burned with a feeble 
and struggling light, making the sur- 
rounding darkness only the blacker and 
more bewildering. 

They had not yet reached the Porta 
del Popolo, when they were suddenly 
surrounded by several figures, wrapped 
in dusky mantles ; the taper was at the 
same moment struck out of Splendiano’s 
hand, and falling on the ground, was 
extinguished. Then, no one could 
tell whence, a pale reddish light fell 
on the shrouded figures,- and four 
wan, cadaverous faces stared with mo- 
tionless eyes upon Doctor Pyramid, 
while a dismal cry burst from their 
livid lips :— 

xX 
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“Woe! woe! woe to thee, Splen- 
diano Accoramboni! woe ! woe! woe !” 

Then began one in a_sepulchral 
voice— 

«*Knowest thou me, Splendiano? 
knowest thou me? I am Cordier, the 
French painter, who was buried last 
week, whom, with potions of hell, 
thou didst despatch to thy pyramid! 
Woe to thee, Spendiano, thy time is 
come!” 

Then another— 

*« Knowest thou me, Splendiano ? 
knowest thou me? I am Kiifner, the 
German painter, whom, with pills of 
Orcus, thou didst despatch to thy 
pyramid! Woe to thee, thy time is 
come !” 

Then a third— 

«*Knowest thou me, Splendiano— 
knowest thou me? I am Liers, the 
Flemish painter, whom, with powders 
of Erebus, thou didst Sompetth to thy 
pyramid, and didst diddle his brother 
out of three pictures! Woe to thee, 
Splendiano, thy time is come!” 

Then the fourth— 

**Knowest thou me, Splendiano— 
knowest thou me? I am Ghigi, the 
Neapolitan painter, whom, with po- 
tion, and pill, and powder, one more 
infernal than the other, thou didst de- 
spatch to thy pyramid! Woe, woe, 
woe to thee, Splendiano, thy time is 
come!” 

And then the four broke out in 
hideous concert— 

**Woe! woe! woe to thee, Splen- 
diano Accoramboni! thy time is 
come !—to the pyramid with thee !— 
to the pyramid with thy body, and to 
Tartarus with thy soul, where thine 
own patients shall doctor thee, and 
thou shalt take physic for ever and 
ever !” 

With these words, the dead men 
flung themselves upon the ill-fated 
doctor, lifted him by the arms and 
legs from the ground, and, with a 
wild “Hallo! hallo!” carried him 
away like a whirlwind. 

Frightened as Signor Pasquale had 
been at first, he recovered his courage 
wonderfully when he saw it was only 
his friend Accoramboni who had in- 
curred the displeasure of the other 
world. Pitichinaccio had stuck his 


head, flower-garden and all, under 
Capuzzi’s mantle, and clung so fast 
about the old gentleman’s neck that 
it was lost labour trying to shake him 
off. 
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‘‘ Be not frightened,” said Capuzzi 
to his niece, when nothing more was 
to be seen of the spectres nor of Doc- 
tor Pyramid—‘“ be not frightened, my 
sweet, my precious dove! Cling to 
me, my treasure, my idol, my life! I 
will protect thee; with me thou art 
safe, my soul, now that there is no 
danger. My worthy friend Splen- 
diano, we have seen the last of him! 
Oh, blessed St. Bernard, who wast 
thyself a skilful doctor, and didst ex- 

edite many a Christian to paradise, 

help him, if these hot-headed young 
painters, whom he despatched per- 
haps with somewhat more than pro- 
fessional speed to his pyramid, should 
in revenge break his invaluable neck! 
At least, blessed saint, for the honour 
of the profession, preserve him from 
his patients in the other world! Ah 
me! who will now sing the bass to my 
canzoni? And this dog of a Pitichi- 
naccio squeezes my windpipe together 
to that degree, that, between that and 
the fright about Splendiano, I shall 
not be able to sing in tune, perhaps, 
these six weeks to come. Don't be 
frightened, my Mariana—don’t, my 
bird, my angel—it is all over.” 

Mariana assured her uncle that she 
had quite got over the fright, and 
could very well walk without assis- 
tance, and leave his right arm at li- 
berty to help in undoing Pitichinac- 
cio’s grapple. Capuzzi, however, only 
held her the closer to his side, and 
declared that he would not, for any 
price in the world, let her be separat- 
ed so much as a single step from him 
in this awful darkness. . 

At this moment, as Signor Pasquale, 
in the most pleasant mood, was re- 
suming the march homewards, there 
sprang up suddenly, at his very feet, 
as if out of the bowels of the earth, 
four horrible shapes, which grinned 
upon him with faces that shone with 
unearthly fire, and raised such a hi- 
deous croaking, hissing, hooting, whis- 
tling, and howling, as if all the frogs, 
ravens, serpents, owls, wolves, and 
wild-cats in the ‘world had all at once 
broke out in chorus. 

**Wou, wou, wou!” yelled they— 
**wah, wah, waah! Pasquale Ca- 
puzzi! poor devil! old fool! love-sick 
ass! How d’ye do, Pasquale—how 
d’ye do?—whoo—woo—hoo! Don't 
ye know us, Pasquale Capuzzi? Poor 
devil! poor devil! don’t you know 
your comrades ?—your comrades, old 
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fool! love-sick ass! We're devils, 
Pasquale !—poor devils, like you!— 
we're old fools:—ho, ho, ho !—we're 
the infernal cupids !—we’'re the devils 
that make old fools fall in love! Glad 
to see you, Pasquale !—very glad to 
see you, poor devil!—come to look 
for you, old fool!—come to take you 
with us, love-sick ass! Oho! oho! 
and Pitichinaccio, too !—take Pitichi- 
naccio, too !—whoo, whoo, whoo !” 

And, breaking out again into a 
frightful uproar of diabolical noises, 
they precipitated themselves upon the 
old man, who, with his interesting 
burden, was at once borne to the 
ground, while the most lamentable 
shrieks and cries rose from the two 
terrified creatures. 

Mariana had with difficulty disen- 
gaged her arm, so as not to fall with 
her uncle. She sprang aside, and the 
next moment found herself clasped in 
the arms of one of the devils, who 
whispered softly in her ear— 

«* Mariana! my Mariana! at last it 
is done! My comrades will bear the 
old man far, far away, while we find a 
safe retreat !” 

Mariana responded only by clinging 
to the arm of her lover. 

But on a sudden torches blazed all 
round, and Antonio felt himself wound- 
ed in the shoulder: he turned, a ruf- 
fian stood close to him, with knife al- 
ready uplifted to repeat the stroke ; 
at the same time he perceived that his 
three friends were engaged with a su- 
perior number of sbirri. Antonio’s 
sword was out of the sheath in a mo- 
ment, and the villain who had attack- 
ed him in so assassin-like a manner 
was speedily compelled to give way. 
He then joined his comrades, and the 
four, standing back to back, presented 
on every side a formidable front to 
their assailants. Gallantly, however, 
as the little party fought, the combat 
was too unequal to be long doubtful ; 
and the sbirri would soon have gained 
a complete victory, had not two men 
suddenly thrown themselves, with a 
loud shout, into the midst of the 
melée, one of whom, for a beginning, 
felled to the ground the antagonist 
who was giving most trouble to An- 
tonio. The battle lasted but a few 
moments longer ; the guardians of the 
eace were decisively routed, and, 
eaving several of their number 
wounded on the pavement, fled, with 


cries for help, towards the Porta del 
Popolo. 

Salvator Rosa—it was no one else 
that had come to Antonio’s aid— 
thought only of improving the victory, 
and urged a hot pursuit of the flying 
foe. Antonio and the young painters, 
who were disguised as devils, desired 
nothing better; but Maria Agli, who 
had accompanied Salvator, and, old as 
he was, had struck as lustily as e’er a 
youth of them all, held this to be un- 
advisable: first, because it was not 
exactly their object to take Rome ; 
and secondly, because it was decidedly 
their object to avoid being taken 
themselves, which would inevitably be 
the result of their following the sbirri 
to the guard-house. It was some time 
before the younger men, whose blood 
the battle had stirred, could be brought 
to take this prosaic view of their posi- 
tion. At last, Salvator laughed aloud, 
and cried— 

** Agli is right! We have thrown 
our enemy out of the window, and 
now; in the heat of our valour, would 
leap out after him. Come, let us go 
to Nicolo Musso’s.” 

Musso inhabited a small house not 
far from his theatre, and here he joy- 
fully received our adventurers. The 
devils washed the phosphorus from 
their faces, and Antonio, who had re- 
ceived no hurt but the trifling one in 
his shoulder, gave proof that he had 
not quite forgot his old trade, by the 
expeditious and skilful way in which 
he dressed the equally inconsiderable 
wounds of his friend Salvator, Agli, 
and the young painters. 

The wild and daring plan, the fai- 
lure of which we have seen, would 
have been attended with complete 
success, had not Salvator and Antonio 
omitted to take into their account one 
person, the ex-bravo and ex-police- 
man, Michele. This ruffian had fol- 
lowed Capuzzi to the theatre, by the 
latter’s orders, though at some distance, 
as the old man was ashamed that such 
a ragamuffin should be supposed to 
form part of his retinue. The same 
order was observed in returning home. 
When the ghosts appeared, Michele, 
who feared neither heaven nor the 
other place, at once smelt a rat, ran 
off, shrouded by the night, to the Por- 
ta del Popolo, and brought the sdirri, 
who, as we have seen, arrived at the 
critical moment, when the devils were 
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on the point of running awa¥ with 
Capuzzi, as the dead people had done 
with Doctor Pyramid. 

In the heat of the engagement, one 
of the young painters had observed a 
huge fellow-—w ho, no doubt, was Mi- 
chele—run towards the gate, with Ma- 
riana, apparently inse nsible, in his 
arms, Signor Pasquale following with 
a nimbleness incredible for his time of 
life, unless on the hypothesis that he 
had got quicksilver in his legs. Some- 
thing that looked gaudy and glaring 
in the torchlight hun g to Sienor Pas- 
quale’s mantle, and ws ailed and sobbed; ; 
it is more than probable that this was 
Pitichinaccio. 

The next morning Splendiano Ac- 
coramboni was found at the foot of the 

yyramid of Cestius, rolled up into a 
pai, and stuffed into his great pe- 
ruke, in which he had fallen as fast 
asleep asa dormouse. When awaked, 
he talked incoherently, and was under 
the impression that he was in the other 
world; and, when disabused, with 
some difficulty, of this hallucination, 
and brought home, he first returned 
thanks to the virgin and all the saints 
for his deliverance ; then he threw all 
his essences, tinctures, pills, powders, 
and electuaries out of the window, and 
his receipt-books into the fire; and 
finally he made a vow, to prescribe no 
more “phy sic as long as he lived, but to 
cure his patie nts “for the future by a 
new method of his own, which could 
involve no such awful retribution as 
he had been threatened with in the 
next world. The new method con- 
sisted chiefly in looking at the patient, 
which Signor Splendiano did with won- 
derful gravity. To assist the effects 
of this treatment, certain mysterious 
movements were made with the hands, 
before the patient’s face, and along the 
surface of his body, sometimes with 
contact, sometimes without ; and, for 
all medicine, he had water to drink, 
which Splendiano had previously point- 
ed at, in a peculiar manner, with his 
forefinger. 

Doctor Pyramid now began to be 
looked on as a kind of saint, and it 
was said that his patients had glimpses 
of paradise before they went there, 
which, next to not going there at all, 
is no doubt the most satisti ictory thing 
that can happen to a sick person. The 
other doctors laughed at the new me- 
thod, but Splendiano thought the laugh 
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would be on his side in the other 
world—‘‘ Where,” said he, ‘‘ they that 
have given physic shall take physic ; 
and I, who have but looked at my 
patients, shall but be looked at by 
them again.’ 

But, to return to our story—the day 
after Signor Pasquale’s disastrous vi- 
sit to the theatre, Antonio declared to 
his friend that he had now done with 
stratagem, that he would force his way 
into Capuzzi's in open daylight, run 
the old miscreant through if he offered 

resistance, and carry off Mariana be- 
fore his eyes. 

‘* The plan is a good one,” said Sal- 
vator ; “f you make at once for the 
nearest sanctuary—” 

** The Trinita dei Monti,” 
tonio— 

** Just so; and as you would infal- 
libly be in the clutch of the sbirri a 
good while before you could reach it 
on foot, no doubt you have made ars 
rangements for transporting yourself 
and Mariana, that short distance, 
through the air. I like the plan well— 
only keep pretty high up, you'd better, 
or they may shoot you flying.” 

e6 Incorrigible mocker !’ ‘cried An- 
tonio; ‘* with your grave face, I was 
sure at first you were in earnest.” 

‘* Well! I’m in earnest now, with- 
out a grave face,” said Salvator, laugh- 
ing. “No, no, my good Antonio, 
force will do nothing for us in this 
business: Signor Pasquale is on his 
guard, and, so far from having done 
with stratagem, we have not yet right- 
ly begun with it. An open attack 
offers no chance whatever of success. 
Besides, our prank of last night has 
made a terrible noise ; the gentle 
slumbers of the police are dissipated, 
and we may look to have their bright 
eyes upon us for awhile. Stratagem ! 
it is now that we must begin to show 
them what stratagem is! You know— 


said An- 


‘* *¢ He that will laugh and live while here, 
Must scheme and sconce one half the year ; 
He that while here will live and laugh, 
Must sconce and scheme the other half.’ 


That’s what Monna Caterina says, and 
though she does say it, it’s true. After 
all, Antonio, we laid our plans, this last 
time, like real hare-brained giddy- 
pates. Just think, if our coup had taken 

effect—if you had got off with your 
Mariana—where would you have taken 
her to? Where kept her hid? How 
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managed to get the knot tied in such 
hurry that Capuzzi, when he did find 
~ should only find that he had lost 

is labour? All this ought to have 
been settled beforehand, and we had 
not bestowed a thought on any one 
point of it! Well, we will be wiser 
next time. In a few days, you shall 
carry off your Mariana in earnest: I 
have taken Nicolo Musso and Formica 
into our counsels, and, in concert with 
them, contrived something that can 
hardly fail. So keep up your courage, 
caro; Signor Formica will come to 
your help.” 

** Signor Formica?” cried Antonio, 
in rather a disparaging tone, ‘‘ what 
ean Signor Formica, poor buffoon, do 
for me?” 

** Ho, ho!” cried Salvator, “no dis- 
respect to Signor Formica, I beg! Do 
you not know, then, that Formica is 
a—— what shall I call it ?—a sort of 
conjuror, who has strange arts, myste- 
rious resources, at his command,— 
though he makes no vulgar parade of 
them? I tell you, Signor Formica 
will come to your help, my boy,—and 
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so will old Maria Agli: yes, the excel- 
lent Doctor Graziano, P ae Bologna, 
is also enlisted in our plot; and has an 
important part to play in it, too. You 
shall carry offthe lady of your thoughts, 
Master Antonio, out of Nicolo Musso’s 
theatre !” 

“‘ As if Pasquale Capuzzi would ever 
again be induced to go to Nicolo Mus- 
so’s theatre!” said Antonio, incredu- 
lously. 

‘He will be induced,” replied Sal- 
vator; ‘‘that is not’ the most difficult 
part of the business ; the real difficult 
will be to bring him there without his 
cronies, who would spoil all our sport. 
But, be that as it may, Antonio, your 
care now must be to be in readiness to 
leave Rome with Mariana as soon as 
the favourable moment arrives. You 
shall go to Florence, where your name 
isalready a household word, and where, 
you know, the being my friend is a 
recommendation of more weight than 
it is here at Rome. We must be quiet 
a couple of days, and see what will 
turn up. Once more, Antonio, be 
hopeful ; Formica will help.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Stenor Pasquatse knew but too well 
who was at the bottom of the mishap 
that had befallen him and Doctor Py- 
ramid near the Porta del Popolo, and 
great was his wrath against Antonio 
and Salvator, the latter especially, 
whom he very justly held for the mov- 
ing spirit in the whole business. He 
took great pains to comfort Mariana, 
who was quite ill—with fright, as she 
said, but in reality with vexation, 
that the accursed Michele with his 
sbirri had torn her from her lover. 
Margarita brought her continual intel- 
ligence of Antonio, and on the enter- 

rising Salvator she anchored all her 
lene 

Some time had elapsed since the 
events related in the last chapter, 
when, one day about noon, Michele 
came up stairs, and told Signor Pas- 
quale there was a gentleman below, 
who insisted upon seeing Sicnor Pas- 
quale Capuzzi, to whom he had some- 
thing of importance to say. 

**Oh! all ye heavenly hosts,” scream- 
ed the old man in a frenzy; “don’t 
you know, great booby, that I am 
never—never at home to strangers ?” 
‘Body of Bacchus!” swore Mi- 


chele, ‘I could not send so fine a gen- 
tleman away from the door, like a beg- 
ging capuchin. He is an oldish gen- 
tleman, too, and hath a pretty speech ; 
he calls himself Signor Nicolo Musso.” 

** Nicolo Musso,” thought Capuzzi ; 
‘* what can he want with me?” 

Therewith he locked the door ver 
carefully, and went down stairs wit 
Michele, in order to speak with Nicolo 
at the house-door. 

** My very excellent Signor Pas- 
quale,” said Nicolo Musso, with a po- 
lite bow, as soon as he saw the old 
man, “how rejoiced am I to make 
your acquaintance! Nay, sir, I as- 
sure you there lives not in Rome the 
man, whom I were so proud to greet 
as my friend! You know not, Signor 
Pasquale, how much you have placed 
me in your debt. Since you were seen, 
sir, in my theatre—you, a man of such 
approved taste, of so profound science 
—so great a critic, so great a virtuoso, 
so great an artist—I say, since you, 
Signor Pasquale, were seen, counte- 
nancing the humble performances with 
which [ endeavour to entertain the 
people of Rome, it is not too much 
80 say that my renown and my re- 
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receipts have doubled. Good heavens! 
with what indignation, with what grief 
did I hear of the scandalous manner 
in which you had been abused on your 
way home from my theatre—you and 
your respectable friends! In the name 
of all that we revere, my dear sir, let 
not me and my theatre bear the blame 
of this audacious outrage, the authors 
of which, I trust, we shall yet see 
brought to condign punishment! Do 
not withdraw your patronage from me 
—let not your first visit be your last.” 

“Good Signor Nicolo,” returned 
the old gentleman, with his customary 
simper, ‘‘be assured that I never— 
never in my life—experienced more 
= than in your theatre. Your 

‘ormica, your Agli, are players, my 
good sir, whom, I will venture to say, 
you may defy the world to rival! But 

had a grave alarm, signor—a very 
grave alarm, indeed, excellent Signor 

icolo Musso, on my way home from 
your admirable entertainment ; an 
alarm which had nearly cost me my 
life, not to mention that of my worthy 
friend, Signor Splendiano Accoram- 
boni—a man, my dear sir, whom to 
know is to—a—contemplate with feel- 
ings of the most ae description. 
No, Signor Nicolo, I think of your 
theatre with delight—with delight, 
my worthy sir—but of the way to it 
with horror! Establish yourself in 
the Piazza del Popolo, in the Strada 
del Babuino, or San in the Strada 
Ripetta, and an evening shall not pass 
without seeing me there; but out of 
the Porta del Popolo, in the night- 
time, no power on earth shall bring 
me!” 

«It is a severe blow,” sighed Nicolo 
Musso—* more so than, perhaps, you 
think, Signor Pasquale; in fact, all 
my hope was in you. I reckoned, my 
dear sir, with great confidence, on 
your aid.” 

‘On my aid, Signor Nicolo?” ask- 
ed the old man, greatly surprised: 
“in what way could J aid you, my 
worthy sir ?” 

€ My good Signor Pasquale,” an- 
swered Nicolo, passing, at the same 
time, his handkerchief’ over his eyes, 
and speaking in a tremulous voice— 
“my excellent Signor Pasquale, you 
will have remarked that we here and 
there, in our little performances, in- 
troduce an attempt—lI will call it no 
more than an attempt—at a song. 


- 


Now, I have long had it in view—I 
will say it to you in confidence—to 
bring in, by degrees, more and more 
of this sort of thing, to give the en- 
tertainment, gradually, a decided mu- 
sical character, to get an orchestra— 
in short, to convert my poor little 
theatre, in spite of the standing pro- 
hibition, into a regular opera-house. 
You, Signor Capuzzi, are the first 
composer in Italy; and, were it not 
for the unscrupulous jealousy of a 
host of despairing sivel, your works 
would have exclusive—I say exclu- 
sive—possession of the stage. Signor 
Pasquale! I came hither this day to 
beg, to supplicate, to implore you— 
to say, ‘Let me have your immortal 
compositions, that I may bring them 
out in my humble theatre, to the best 
of my poor ability !’” 

** Good Signor Nicolo,” said the old 
man, all his features beaming with 
pleasure, ‘“‘what sort of place is this 
for you and me to carry on a conver- 
sation together ?—In the open street! 
Shall I trouble you, my excellent sir, 
to mount a pair of, I grieve to say, 
very steep stairs, and to let me see you 
in my poor dwelling ?” 

The invitation was promptly accept- 
ed; the two old gentlemen ascended 
to Capuzzi’s apartments, which they 
had hardly entered, before Signor 
Pasquale dragged down whole reams 
of dusty music from the upper shelves 
of a book-case, spread out on a music- 
desk the first sheet that came to his 
hand, seized his guitar, and broke out 
into the howling and screeching which 
he most religiously believed to be the 
counterpart of the song of angels. 
Nicolo seemed translated into the 
seventh heaven ; he clasped his hands, 
he sighed, he groaned, he panted, he 
cried at every pause of the music, 
** Ah, bravo! bravissimo! ah dove 
sono! bravo !—ah, benedetto! bene- 
dettissimo Capuzzi!”—till at length, 
his feelings quite overmastering him, 
he flung himself at the feet of the old 
man, and embraced his knees with so 
much energy, that Signor Pasquale 
screamed with pain, and cried— 

** Saints of heaven !—let go my 
knees, Signor Nicolo—you’re killing 
me !” 

‘* No, never, Signor Pasquale,” ex- 
claimed Nicolo, ‘will I rise from 
this suppliant posture, until you pro- 
mise me those divine, those incompa- 
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rable airs you have just sung, that 
Formica may sing them the day after 
to-morrow in my theatre !” 

‘*You are a man of taste,” said 
Pasquale, writhing with pain—‘‘you’re 
a man of profound insight; in what 
better hands could I place my com- 
positions than yours? You shall have 
all my airs—all, Signor Nicolo—only 
let go my knees! But, oh, heavens! 
I shall not hear them sung—my divine 
masterpieces! Ah! ah! you’re killing 
me! Let go—let go—my knee—ee— 
ees, Signor Nicolo !” 

**No, Signor Pasquale,” answered 
Nicolo; “never will I let go your 
knees, until you give me your word to 
go to my theatre the day after to- 
morrow.” 

«If it were in the Strada Ripetta, 
or even in the Piazza del Popolo!” 
gasped the tortured Capuzzi. 

«* Ah yes! if I had permission to set 
it up within the walls!” said his tor- 
mentor; ‘but you know the prohibi- 
tion as well as I, Signor Pasquale. 
But what is it you fear? A new at- 
tack? <A repetition of the outrage of 
the other night? Do you think, then, 
that the Romans, when they have 
heard your airs, will not conduct you 
home in triumph, and with torches 
enough to turn the night into day? 
And suppose they should not—sup- 
pose it possible that they should not— 
why, then, I myself and my faithful 
comrades will take our swords, which 
I promise you we know how to use, 
Signor Pasquale, and will escort you 
to your dwelling.” 

** You yourself will escort me, Sig- 
nor Nicolo, with your comrades? I 
pray you, what may be their num- 
ber ?” 

‘*You will have an escort of from 
eight to ten tall fellows, Signor Pas- 
quale. Hesitate no longer, worthy 
sir! lend a favourable ear to the peti- 
tion of your most devoted admirer!” 

‘* Formica,” said Signor Pasquale, 
musingly, “has a fine voice; I should 
like to hear him sing those airs. 

‘* Hesitate no longer,” cried Nicolo 
again, giving the old man's lean shanks 
a cruel squeeze. 

** You engage,” said Pasquale, ‘to 
lace me within my own doors unmo- 
ested ?” 

**T stake my honour and life on it,” 

answered Nicolo, pressing the skinny 
joints together with a gripe of iron. 


’ 
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‘‘Enough, Signor Nicolo!” yelled 
the old man; “I am satisfied! pro- 
mise to be in your theatre the day 
after to-morrow.” 

Nicolo Musso sprang in an instant 
to his feet, and strained Capuzzi to 
his breast till he was black in the face. 

At this moment, Mariana entered 
the room, and, walking straight up to 
the amazed Nicolo Musso, she said in 
a tone of indignation— 

‘Is it possible, Signor Nicolo, that 
you would attempt to allure my dear 
uncle into your theatre again, which 
he has so much reason to regret having 
ever visited? No, sir, I will never 
consent to his being again exposed to 
such danger! Dearest uncle! you will 
stay at home—will you not ?—for your 
own Mariana’s sake! You will not 
venture out a second time, in the dark 
night, and to that horrid, lonesome, 
wild place, outside the Porta del Po- 
polo !” 

Signor Pasquale stood as if thunder- 
struck, gazing at his niece with wide- 
opened mouth and eyes. As soon as 
he could speak, he blessed her, called 
her his love, his life, his load-star, and 
explained to her, at great length, how 
Signor Nicolo Musso had not only pledg- 
ed his honour and life that all should 
go well, but had even promised his 
own escort, and that of his whole com- 
pany, in order that no possible misha 
might befal so honoured a guest on his 
way home from the theatre. 

‘* Signor Nicolo’s escort !” cried Ma- 
riana— why, dearest uncle, Signor 
Nicolo is the very person you have 
most to fear! Forgive me, Signor 
Nicolo, that I say it in your presence, 
but you cannot deny that you are the 
intimate friend of Salvator Rosa; you 
are acquainted, for aught I know, with 
Antonio Scacciati, and—God forgive 
me if I do you injustice !—I fear, I 
fear, signor, you are seeking to entice 
my uncle and myself to your theatre, 
only that you may deliver us, without 
a chance of escape, into their hands!” 

«« What a suspicion !” exclaimed Ni- 
colo, in dismay; “‘ what a shockin 
suspicion, signorina! Have I so b 
a name, here in Rome, that you can 
imagine me capable of such abomina- 
ble treachery? Well, then, since you 
have such an opinion of me—since you 
so grievously misconstrue my offer of 
an escort, cannot you bring Michele, 
to whom, as I have heard, you owed 
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your rescue the other night ?—Bring 
fichele, Signor Pasquale, and let him 
take a dozen or two of sbirri with him, 
—that, I hope, will be a guard above 
suspicion, Signorina Mariana. Of 
course you will not expect me to fill 
my benches with gentlemen who do not 
pay; but they sh: all wait for you at the 
door of the theatre, and sure sly you can 
apprehend no danger then ?” 

“Signor Nicolo,” said Mariana, 
gravely, ** T see that I have done you 
injustice, and I ask your pardon ; ‘the 
proposal that you have just made pr oves 
your sine erity, and puts my suspicions 
toshame. And yet I cannot—I can- 
not overcome the anxiety I feel about 
my dear—my beloved uncle. It may 
be childish, but I still cannot help en- 
treating you, dearest—dearest uncle, 
not to venture—not to expose your- 
self even to impossible dangers—not 
to incur even arisk that does not exist! 
I feel that I talk nonsense—I know I 
am unreasonable, but—love always is!” 

Signor Pasquale was in an agony of 
delight ; ; he cast himself at Mariana’s 
feet, he kissed her hands, he tried to 
speak, but tears choked his utterance, 
and he brought out only inarticulate, 
gurgling cries, like those of a drown- 
ing man. At last, words found way, 
aud he faltered, with streaming eyes 
and clasped hands :—, 

**O sweet confession! O blessed 
unreasonableness! O dear anxiety! O 
beatific evidences of a love that 
turns earth into heaven! Ever my 
Marianina, talk such angelic non- 
sense, and let all human sense be 
silent and listen! Nevertheless, my 
dove! nevertheless, apple of my eye! 
I do trust that you will put away 
your precious fears for this turn. You 
do not know the enjoyment that awaits 
you! Learn, then, my soul !—learn, 
that you will hear, at Nicolo’s theatre, 
the divine, the celestial, the—the— 
what shall I say ?—in short, Marianina, 

ou will hear the airs which, if our 

ady could hear in paradise, she 
would forbid the angels ever to sing 
any other music !—the immortal airs 
of your Capuzzi himself!” 

This inducement was more than 
Mariana could resist, and she ceased 
to oppose the visit to the theatre. 
Signor Pasquale was beside himself 
for joy; Mariana had confessed her 
love, his airs were to be sung to an 
overflowing house ; laurels, as well as 
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myrtles, awaited him—what could add 
to his felicity? In his hour of tri- 
umph, however, he forgot not the 
friends who had been faithful to him 
in days less bright: Doctor Pyramid 
and Pitichinaccio, he resolved, should 
go with him, as on the former occa- 
sion. 

But here a difficulty arose. Signor 

Splendiano had, he declared, passed a 
night of horrors, that time, by the 
tomb of Cestius ; the whole cemetery 
had come to life, and a hundred flesh- 
less arms had been stretched out to 
him, and, from all sides, woeful 
voices had complained of his purges, 
which griped them even in the grave. 
All this had affected the doctor’s 
nerves ; he dreamed dreams—had pre- 
sentiments—found omens in every- 
thing that happened him, and was in 
a fair way to become a regular ghost- 
seer. 

Pitichinaccio was not to be per- 
suaded that his and Signor Pasquale’s 
assailants were anything else but 
devils out of the flaming pit, and cried 
and roared if that eventful night were 





only mentioned. All Signor Pas- 
quale’s protestations, that the whole 


had been an impudent masquerading 
trick of Antonio Scacciati’s and Sal- 
vator Rosa’s (for which he hoped yet 
to make them pay dear), were of no 
avail, for Pitichinaccio swore, with 
many tears, that, notwithstanding his 
fright and his anguish of mind, he had 
distinctly recognized the devil Fan- 
farello, not only by the voice, but 
by the inhuman way in which that 
demon had pinched his belly, which 
was black and blue still to prove the 
fact. 

Judge if Signor Pasquale had an 
easy t task, in moving the two friends 
to ‘tempt with him, again, the trea- 
cherous way to Musso’s theatre ! 
Splendiano, in fact, was not to be 
brought so much as to listen to the 
proposal, till he was fortunate enough 
to obtain from a Bernardine fri iar a 
consecrated musk-pouch, to be worn 
about the neck, and the smell of which 
neither devil nor dead man could 
stand: as for Pitichinaccio, he was un- 
able to resist the promise of a box of 
candied grapes, though he would by 
no means consent, a second time, to 
bring the devil on his back by putting 
on petticoats, but made it an express 
article in the treaty that he should go 
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like an abbate, in his new cassock and 
wig. 

Yow, it would have quite discon- 
certed the plans of Salvator and 
Antonio, if Capuzzi were accompa- 
nied by his cronies on the present 
occasion ; great, therefore, was their 
verplexity when advised, through 
Margarita, how matters stood, and 
sorely at their wits’ end were they 
both, how to put the medico and the 
musico off the expedition, The time, 
however, was too short to play these 
worthies any new trick, and goodness 
knows what cruel disappointment might 
not have awaited our two lovers, if 
heaven had not sent them an unex- 
pected, and certainly a most uninten- 
tional ally, in the person of Michele, 
the ex-bravo ! 

It was the night before that on which 
Signor Pasquale and his friends were 
to visit the theatre ; there was no moon, 
and the darkness was intense, when, 
on a sudden, the most terrific outery 
ever heard from human lips was raised 
on the Strada Ripetta, just under Ca- 
puzzi’s windows—such a swearing, 
shrieking, scolding, accompanied with 
the sound of unmerciful blows, that all 
the neighbourhood was alarmed, and 
the police, who had just been in pur- 
suit of a murderer, but only came up 
in time to see him ‘bite his thumb” 
at them from the privileged ground of 
the Piazza di Spagna, hurried to the 
spot with their torches, believing that 
two or three murders, at least, were 
going on here at once. Strange was 
the spectacle that met their eyes, and 
those of the crowd that came, attracted 
by the noise, flocking to the scene of 
the supposed deeds of blood. Poor 
little Pitichinaccio lay motionless on 
the pavement; Michele, armed with 
an awful bludgeon, was in the very act 
of smiting Splendiano Accoramboni to 
the ground, while Signor Pasquale, 
who seemed to have received his knock- 
down blow, but just before, gathered 
himself up with a grim aspect, and 
rushed at the ex-bravo, rapier in hand: 
daylight, or rather torchlight, would 
infallibly have been let into Michele, 
had not three or four persons thrown 
themselves upon the old man, and 
pinned his arms fast to his sides. 

Michele, as the glare of the nume- 
rous lights disclosed the evidences of 
his prowess, stood as if stupified, gaz- 
ing with speechless horror on the well- 
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known figures that lay senseless at his 
feet—fragments of broken guitars scat- 
tered round them, bearing a mute and 
touching witness to the gentle purpose 
in which they had been so frightfully 
interrupted. Then, as by degrees the 
blackness of the deed he had done be- 
came apparent in its ebon dye to his 
mental vision, he suddenly burst into 
a roar like a baited bull, plucked his 
hair from his head in handsfull, flung 
himself on his belly before Signor Pas- 
quale, and howled for mercy, till the 
old gentleman turned with looks of 
anguish to the persons who still held 
his arms, and exclaimed— 

**As ye are men and Christians, 
leave my hands at liberty, if not to 
run this bellowing beast through the 
body, yet at least to stop my ears!” 

Neither the doctor nor Pitichinac- 
cio, it was ascertained, had received 
any hurts of consequence ; they had 
been so effectually cudgelled, however, 
that they could stir neither hand nor 
foot, and had to be carried home. 

All this ill-luck was of Signor Pas- 
quale’s own brewing: bitterly anger- 
ed, as the reader will remember, by 
Salvator’s and Antonio’s serenade, he 
had promised Michele a couple of 
scudi, to give the next night-singers, 
who should halt beneath his windows, 
a sound drubbing. That was quite in 
Michele's line; he provided himself, 
accordingly, with the perilous-looking 
plant we lately observed in his hand, 
and took his station every night behind 
the street-door of the house he, as well 
as Signor Pasquale, lived in. 

Now it chanced that Mariana, the 
day after the serenade, had talked of 
the enchanting effect of music at night, 
and had said that, much as she hated 
Salvator and Antonio, especially the 
latter, still the sound of their guitars 
and voices, floating up to her window 
so mysteriously out of the darkness 
below, was a thing she could never for- 
get, and to which she could have lis- 
tened for ever. ‘These expressions 
were not thrown away on Signor Pas- 
quale, who determined ere long to sur- 
prise his lady-love with a serenade of 
his own composing, which he sedu- 
lously practised with his two cronies 
for the purpose, and which, he felt 
confident, would completely drive that 
of the two painters out of Mariana’s 
remembrance. 

It was on the night before that of his 
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anticipated triumph in Nicolo Musso’s 
theatre, that Capuzzi stole out, un- 
known to his niece, and, calling first 
on Doctor Pyramid, then on Pitichi- 
naccio, led them, guitar in hand, to 
the Strada Ripetta. But scarce had 
they struck the first accords of the 
symphony, before Michele, to whom 
it had never occurred to Capuzzi to 
say any thing of his intentions, in high 
lee at the ‘idea of at length earning 
Fis two scudi, made one spring from 
his hiding-place into the midst of the 
singers, and laid about him like 

Trojan. What followed, we know. 


Tae day wore slowly on, till the 
wished-for hour of setting out for the 
theatre arrived. Signor Pasquale pre- 
sented his niece an arm; Michele, 
with a two-handed sword, like a heads- 
man, walked before, and not fewer 
than twenty sbirri beside and behind 
them: in short, the party wanted only 
the addition of a monk, to have pos- 
sessed every mortal beholder with the 
belief that its destination was a scaf- 
fold, instead of a playhouse. 

Nicolo Musso received the lady and 
gentleman with great solemnity at the 
door of his theatre, and conducted 
them to the seats which had been re- 
served for them, in the very centre of 
the foremost bench. Signor Pasquale 
felt highly flattered by this distine- 
tion ; he looked loftily, yet graciously, 
around him, and his satisfaction was 
not a little augmented when he ob- 
served that all the places in Mariana’s 
immediate vicinity were occupied by 
females. The tuning of a pair of vio- 
lins and a bass was now heard from 
behind the hangings of the stage: the 
old man’s heart throbbed with expec- 
tation, and it was as if an electric 
shock had thrilled through his every 
fibre, when, without further prelude, 
the ritornel of his grand aria began ! 

Formica now entered as Pasqua- 
rello, and sang—sang with Capuzzi’s 
own voice, with Capuzzi’s own action 
—every attitude, every gesture, to the 
life—the most atrocious of all airs. 
A tempest of laughter shook the little 
theatre, loud calls of ‘‘ JZ maestro! il 
maestro !” resounded from every side, 
and Signor Pasquale, all bliss and 
beatitude, rose to respond to the call. 
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That either Signor Splendiano or Piti- 
chinaccio should now accompany their 
patron to Musso’s theatre, was out of 
the question: there was not the re- 
motest chance of their being out of 
bed for a week to come. Signor Pas- 
quale himself had come off with the 
fewest blows; his bones, indeed, 
were as sore as any one’s need be, but 





he must have been as completely dis- 
abled as his friends were, to have been 
induced to stay away from the scene 
of so perfect a triumph—so plenary 
an apotheosis—as the approaching even- 
ing was to bring him. 






Standing up on the bench, where he 
had sat, his right hand pressed fer- 
vently on his heart, his face radiant 
with smiles, he bowed towards all 
parts of the house. The laughter be- 
came furious: ‘* Ah, Pasquale Ca- 
puzzi!” shrieked a voice, that seemed 
apoplectic for ecstacy—‘‘ah, benedet- 
to! ah, bravo, bravissimo!” * Ah, 
Capuzzi !” gasped another—‘‘ il re dei 
virtuosi! Orfeo del suo secolo! dio 
della musica!’ ‘* Ah, compositore ce- 
leberrimo! ah, maestro dei maestri!” 
shouted a third, and floods of laugh- 
ter again swept away all artic vulate 
sounds. 

At length the tumult subsided— 
there was a call for silence, and Sig- 
nor Pasquale sat down with a serene 
consciousness of fame that a Cesar 
might have envied. He did not un- 
derstand why the people had laughed, 
but what of that? He understood 
their plaudits—he understood the en- 
thusiasm—he understood the expres- 
sions of almost idolatrous veneration 
with which they had greeted him— 
and he felt that, at last, he was ap- 
preciated. In the mean time, Doctor 
Graziano, whose representative, for 
this time, was Nicolo Musso himself, 
entered in desperation, holding both 
his hands to his ears, and invoking all 
the powers whose prov ince it is to mi- 
tigate the afflictions of humanity, to 
put as speedy a step, as was consist- 
ent with the general arrangements of 
Providence, to Pasquarello’s infernal 
screeching. 

Pasquarello placed a finger on his 
lips, in token that his vocal efforts 
were, for the present, at an end: the 
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doctor, on this, suffered his hands 
slowly to assume their ordinary posi- 
tion, and cried— 

‘* How long is it, unlucky caitiff, 
since you took to singing in such a 
nefarious way, and where did you pick 
up that most heathenish and diabolical 
air ?’ 

Pasquarello looked highly offended : 

‘“‘T fear,” said he, ‘‘ the taste of the 
signor dottore is not of the purest 
kind. I fear the signor dottore is like 
the Romans, who have no ears for 
genuine music, and who do not know 
a real genius, when they have got him 
amongst them. The air which the 
signor dottore has permitted himself 
to call heathenish and diabolical is, I 
have the honour to inform the signor 
dottore, the capo d’opera of the greatest 
of living composers—the first musi- 
cian of the age—in whose service, I 
have further to — the signor 
dottore, I, Pasquarello, have the dis- 
tinguished good fortune to be, and 
who has the extreme condescension, 
instead of wages, to give me lessons 
in singing.” 

Graziano testified alively wish to know 
who this greatest of living composers 
and first musician of the age might 
be, and went over the names of all 
the celebrated maestri he had ever 
heard of, each of whom, in his 
turn, Pasquarello disposed of with a 
most satisfactory ‘‘ pooh-pooh.” 

At last the doctor ‘‘gave it up,” 
and Pasquarello said— 

‘‘T never had any very extraordi- 
nary opinion of the amount of informa- 
tion possessed by the signor dottore— 
[ have always considered the signor 
dottore an overrated person, but I 
confess I was not prepared for so very 
humiliating an exposure as the signor 
dottore has just made. Is the igno- 
rance of the signor dottore really so 

ss, as not so much as to know who 
is the greatest composer of the age? 
Let the signor dottore, then, have the 
grace to blush, while he learns from 
me, that it is Signor Pasquale Capuz- 
zi—Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, whose 
namesake I—Pasquarello—have the 
honour very nearly to be, and who has, 
on this very account—looking on it 
as so ordered by destiny— taken me 
into his service.” 

Doctor Graziano here burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughing, and cried— 

‘*Oh dio sempiterno !—after run- 
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ning away out of my service, in which 
besides wages and board, there was al- 
ways one little matter or another to be 
picked up in the way of perquisite, in the 
houses where we visited, you have 
gone and hired yourself to the most 
eoxcomical old gander that ever stuff- 
ed out his skin with maccaroni !|—to 
a motley old masquerading merry-an- 
drew, that stalks about with the air of 
a crop-full cock after a shower of rain, 
and always seems on the point of 
coming out with a cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
—to a . snarling old hunks !—to a love- 
sick old antaloon, that makes the 
street he lives in almost uninhabitable, 
with the abominable bleating which he 
salls singing !—to a +“ 

‘* The signor dottore goes too far,” 
broke in Pasquarello, in high indig- 
nation: ‘it is pure envy that speaks 
out of the signor dottore!—I speak 
with my heart in my hand—we are too 
ready to disparage the virtues that we 

cannot emulate !—I speak with my 
heart in my hand—the signor dottore 
is not at all the man to pass judgment 
on Signor Pasquale Capuzzi i_ts speak 
with my heart in my hand—the 

nor dottore has a strong smack, himself, 
of the vices he attributes to the excel- 
lent Signor Pasquale!—I speak with 
my heart in my hand—I have seen it 
myself, more than once, that as many 
as six hundred people have laughed their 
sides sore at the signor dottore !” 

Pasquarello then held a long pane- 
gyric upon his new master, ascribing 
to him eve ry possible virtue, and clos. 
ing with a description of his person, 
which he pourtrayed as the epitome 
of all that was attractive, the ideal of 
loveliness and grace. 

**O blessed Formica!” murmured 
Capuzzi to himself—‘‘ admirable man, 
I see your drift! you will have my 
triumph a comple te one! you willrub 
the noses of the Romans in all the un- 
cleanness of their envy and ingrati- 
tude, and let them know who the man 
is that they have slighted !” 

‘* But here comes my master him- 
self !’’ cried Pasquarello, at this mo- 
ment, and—Signor Pasquale Capuzzi 
walked in, bodily, as he lived and 
moved !—in every point—dress, fea- 
tures, gait, attitude—so perfect a 
counterpart of the Signor Capuzzi 
who sat in the front row of the pit, 
that the latter, in a horrible fright, 
let go Mariana’s hand, which he had 
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hitherto held in his own, and felt his 
nose, moustache, and wig, to assure 
himself whether he was not really some- 
body else, as he saw with his own two 
eyes that somebody else was he ! 

Capuzzi on the stage embraced 
Doctor Graziano with gieat affection, 
and asked him how he got on. The 
doctor replied that his appetite was 
good, and his sleep sound, at his—Cap- 
uzzi’s—service, but that as to his purse, 
he was sorry to say that organ had 
arrived at a stage of debility which in- 
volved the total suspe nsion of its func- 
tions. To speak without a metaphor, 
he had not a rap in his possession. 
No longer ago than yesterday, he had 
laid out his last 
rosemary-coloured stockings, as a tri- 
bute in a quarter which he would not 
further particularize than by saying, 
that it was one which engaged some 
tender feelings, and he was at this mo- 
ment on avoyage of discovery in the 
banking wor id, to see if he could ne- 
gociate a loan of thirty ducats, on his 
own personal security. 

“My good signor dottore,” said 
Capuzzi, “ this is not well done! you 
go to bankers, and pass by your best 
friend! Here, my dear sir, are fifty 
ducats, which, I hope, will relie sve you 
of all present embarrassments.’ 

«* Pasquale! what are you thinking 
of?” murmured Capuzzi in the pit, 
half-aloud. 

Doctor Graziano talked of giving a 
bond for the money, or, at least, an 
IOU; he also said something about 
interest, but Signor Capuzzi declared 
that he would hear neither of the one 
nor the other, in a 
friendship like the present. 

‘ Pasquale, are you out of your 
senses ?” expostulated Capuzzi in the 
xit, louder than before. 


The doctor now, with a profusion of 


thanks, took his leave, and Pasquarello, 
coming forward with innumerable bows, 
extolled Signor C apuzzi to the skies, 
lamented that his own purse, unfor- 
tunately, was affected with the same 
disease as Graziano’s, and expressed 
his belief that a dose of the same ad- 
mirable specific would do it a great 
deal of good. Capuzzi on the stage 
laughed, said he perceived Pasquarello 
knew the me aning of making hay while 
the sun shone, and, t: aking a handful 
of ducats out of his poe ket, flung them 
to him without counting. 
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‘Pasquale, you're frantic! you're 
possessed by the devil!” cried Capuzzi 
in the pit, aloud. 

** Silence! silence !” 
all parts of the house. 

Pasquarello waxed more and more 
fervid in his master’s praise, and at 
length referred to the air, of Capuzzi’s 
composing, which he had just sung, 
and with which he hoped, he said, yet 
to ae many and many an au- 


was called from 


dience. Capuzzion the stage clapped 
him on the shoulder frankly, and 
said— 

** Pasquarello, you are my name- 


sake, and I don't “mind confessing to 
you that the air in question is just as 
much my composition as it is yours 
The fact is, I never composed, nor 
could compose, a bar of music in my 
life, and all that I pass off upon the 
people for mine is stolen out of Fres- 
cobaldi’s canzoni, and Carissimi’s mo- 
tets.” 

** You lie, knave, in your throat !” 
screamed Capuzzi in the pit, starting 
up in a fury—‘* What? will you bae k- 
bite yourself to your own face, you 
scandalous Pasquale ?” 

Silence was again called for, and the 
woman who sat beside Signor Pas- 
quale pulled him down into his seat. 

But it was now time, Capuzzi on 
the stage remarked, to speak of more 
important matters. He intended to 
give a great dinner on the following 
day, and Pasquarello would have to 
bestir himself, to get in all that was 
necessary. Hereupon he produced a 
bill of fare, comprising every thing in 
was delicate and costly in the w: vy of 
eating and drinking, and began to 
read it aloud. Pasquarello had to 
make a memorandum of what each 
article would come to, and received 
the money on the spot for the pur- 
chase, while ¢ Capuzzi in the pit kept 
crying, ‘ Pasqui ale! fool ! madman! 
scapegrace ! _prodigi al!” his wrath and 
distraction incre asing at every new 
item in the monstrous sum which this 
most extravagant of all dinners was to 
cost. 

As soon as the bill of fare was con- 
cluded, Pasquarello begged to know 
what was the joyful occasion which 
Signor Pasquale deemed worthy to 
be celebrated by so sumptuous a feast. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” said C apuzzi on the 
stage, ‘* will be the happiest, the most 
triumphant day of my life! Know, 
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my good Pasquarello, that to-morrow 
I “celebrate an event pregnant with 
blessing—the nuptials of my beloved 
niece, Mariana. To-morrow I bestow 
her hand on that fine young man and 
excellent artist, Antonio Scacciati!” 

Hardly had Capuzzi on the stage 
pronounced the last words, when Capuz- 
zi in the pit, perfectly delirious with 
rage, his features convulsed, his eyes 
blazing, his two fists clenched aud 
stretched out menac ingly towards his 
counterpart, yelled in tones scarcely 
human— 

**No, that you don't, you raseally 
Pasquale! no, that you don't! What! 
you will throw her at the skull king va- 
gabond's head, will you: You will 
complime nt the gallow s-bird with your 
Mariana, your life, your iy your 
all! ha! look to it, look to it, be »sotted 
fool!—look to it, Pasquale! you 
don’t know what is before you! ha! 
wait—wait till you come home to- 
night! wait till you are alone, without 
the thief, Pasquarello, to protect you! 
These fists of yours shall beat you, 
Pasquale—they ‘shall beat you till you 
shall have little stomach for either 
dinner or wedding !” 

Capuzzi on the stage got into quite 
as great a passion as Capuzzi in the 
vit, clenched his fists like the latter, 
and yelled with the very same voice— 

“The devil take up his quarters 
in thee, thou cursed, absurd Pas- 
quale! thou infamous hunks! thou 
love-sick old baboon! thou motley 
jack-pudding, with a feather instead 
of bells in thy cap! Look thou to it, 
that these thy hands do not choke thy 
worthless life out, that so thy dirty 
turns and dog’s tricks may at last 
have an end, which thou cunningly 
shiftest on the shoulders of worthy, 
honest, good-natured Pasquale Ca- 
puzzi !” 

And now while Capuzzi in the pit, 
imprecated the direst curses and male- 
= ‘tions upon the head of his alter ego, 

Capuzzi on the stage told one ridicu- 
lous, though * ower true” tale of him 
after another, and finally cried— 

“Only dare! only dare! Pasquale, 
old enamoured ape, to disturb the hap- 
piness of these two young people, whom 
heaven itself has destined for each 
other!’ 

In this moment Antonio and Mari- 
ana made their appearance in the back- 
ground, their arms thrown round each 
other. Passion gave the old man ac- 
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tivity and strength ; with one bound he 
was on the stage, and rushed, sword in 
hand upon the supposed Antonio. He 
felt himself arrested from behind—he 
turned—an officer of the Papal ‘guard 
had seized him by the right arm, and 
now spoke in a grave tone— 

** Recollee tyourse lf, Signor Pasquale 
—you are in ‘Nicolo Musso’s theatre ! 
Without intending it, you have played 
a capital part in this evening’s enter- 
tainments. You will find neither An- 
tonio nor Mariana here.’ 

The two persons whom Capuzzi had 
taken for his niece and her lover, had 
drawn near with the rest of the play- 
ers; Capuzzi saw none but strange 
faces around him: the rapier sank from 
his trembling hand—he sighed heavily, 
like one awaking out of a troubled 
dream, put his hand to his forehead, 
and stared wildly towards the crowded 
benches. A dark foreboding arose in 
his soul, and he cried in a terrible voice, 
** Mariana!” 

3ut Mariana was far beyond the 
reach of his call: in the moment that 
Pasquale, forgetting all around him, 
bewildered out of the sense of his 
identity, was completely obsorbed in 
the quarrel with his “double,” Anto- 
nio had silently worked his way to the 
spot where the lady of his love was 
sitting, and thence, as silently, with 
her hand clasping his arm, to a side 
door, outside which the vetturino, with 
the carriage engaged to bear them 
away from Rome, awaited them. And 
away from Rome they were borne— 
away, at a good round trav elling pace, 
on the road to Florence. 

** Mariana!” shrieked the old man 
again—‘‘she is gone! she is carried 
away! Kidnapped by the villain An- 
tonio! U p—after her—after her! Ro- 
mans, have ye no compassion? Tor- 
ches—torches! Will no one rescue my 
dove from the talons of the vulture? 
Signor officer! my child is in the hands 
of brigands ! Help, help—fire, fire— 
murde r—robbery —help, help, help!” 

He was making for the door of the 
theatre, but the officer held him fast, 
and said— 

‘*Be under no uneasiness about 
the safety of your niece, Signor 
Pasquale, for, if LT mistake not, I ob- 
served the young lady, during your 
very foolish ‘contention with the play er 
Agii, walk out of the theatre with a 
young man, whom I take to have been 
the painter, Antonio Seacciati. Set 
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your mind quite at ease, therefore, as 
to the supposition of her having been 
taken away without her own consent, 
for such was evidently not the case. 
However, as it seems this step was 
taken contrary to your will, who are 
her natural and legal guardian, mea- 
sures shall be adopted, with as little 
delay as possible, to find and restore 
her to your custody. You have, there- 
fore, not the slightest occasion for 
anxiety on her account. As to your 
own person, Signor Pasquale, the ri- 
otous behaviour in which you have in- 
dulged this evening, and, in particular, 
your murderous attempt on the life of 
one of Nicolo Musso’s theatrical com- 
pany, obliges me, I am sorry to say, to 


Nor long after these events, a remark- 
able change took place in the feelings 
of the people of Rome, with regard to 
Signor Pasquale. Instead of laughing 
at him, they sympathised with him, and, 
instead of 1 rejoicing that poor Mariana 
was escaped from his clutches, they 
bitterly censured Salvator Rosa, on 
whom, rather than on Antonio Seacci- 
ati, they laid the whole blame of her 
abduction, and of the consequent dis- 
apointment of the old gentleman's 
dearest wishes. Here was a fine coal 
for Salvator’s enemies to blow, and, 
to do them justice, they blew it. 
“There,” said they, ‘is Masaniello’s 
retty comrade for you! ready to lend 
a helping hand to every mise shief, and 
never in his element but when plan- 
ning some outrage on peace: able folk! 
Heaven knows what disasters we may 
not yet owe to the misplaced indul- 
gence of the authorities, which suffers 
such a brigand to live in Rome. 
Envy began, also, to take advantage 
of the temper of the moment, to str ike 
at Salvator’s reputation as an artist. 
One glorious picture after another is- 
sued from his studio, but the conos- 
centi shrugged their shoulders, found 
the mountains too blue, the trees too 
green, one figure too much this thing, 
another too much that—in short, the: y 
felt that Salvator was far too great a 
painter for the age he lived in, and 
they enunciated “this great truth in 
the best way they were able, by de- 
claring him no painter at all. The 
foremost among his persecutors were 
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place you for the present under re- 
straint.” 

Pale as death speechless, voiceless, 
with drooping head, and limbs that 
bent under their burden, Pasquale 
Capuzzi was led away, a prisoner, by 
the very sbirri who should have pro- 
tected him against mumming ghosts 
and masquerading devils ; and in this 
calamitous manner ended the evening, 
which he had hailed, at its beginning, 
as that which was to crown the aspira- 
tions of his life, and surround his name 
with a glory which the detraction of 
the envious should no more be able to 
obscure. He had left his home anti- 
cipating the laurel—he returned to it. 
wearing the willow ! 










the academicians, who could not for- 
give him the surgeon, and who, not 
satisfied with abusing his pictures, had 
it whispered about that he was not the 
author of his own verses, while in pub- 
lic they asserted that the same verses, 
supposing him to be the author of 
them, were only an additional proof of 
the essenti< ally unpoetic cast of his 
mind, and conseque ntly of his total 
want of the higher artistic vocation. 

Salvator took all this : a great deal too 
much to heart; a bitter feeling, half 
scorn, half sorrow, was turning his 
life’s blood into poison, and the artist's 
death—the death of Dominichino and 
Annibal Carracci—the death of which 
he himself had warned his friend An- 
tonio—began to stand in no indistinct 
prospect before him. Irritated to ut- 
ter recklessness, he painted a picture 
which set all Rome in a ferment. The 
subject of it was Fortune distributing 
her gifts, and red hats, mitres, and 
other tokens of the highest distinctions 
among men, were represente od as fall- 
ing down upon bleating sheep, bray- 

ing and other beasts, while 
hum: an forms, fair and noble of aspect, 

but clothed i in rags, looked up in vain 
to the capricious deity for the most 
trifling mark of favour. Nor was 
this a mere piece of general satire : it 

was not Salvator’s way to shoot his 
arrows at random, and his beasts were 
so handled as, ares losing an atom 

of their bestiality, to bear traits of 


asses, 


resemblance, but too ‘Teetendentin to 
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will guess if, after this, our artist found 
his abode in Rome either safer or more 
pleasant. 

Monna Caterina warned him with 
tears in her eyes: she had observed, 
more than once, suspicious-looking 
fellows prowling about the house after 
dusk, and she felt convinced that Sal- 
vator’s life was aimed at. Salvator, 
in fact, saw that it was time for him 
to quit Rome. He had been repeat- 
edly invited by the Duke of Tuscany 
to Florence, and he resolved no longer 
to defer accepting the invitation. 

His reception, in the « -apital of the 
Medici, compensated richly for all the 
annoyance he had experienc ed at 
Rome. The duke’s munificent presents, 
and the high prices which his pictures 
brought, speedily put it in his power 
to take a large house, and to furnish 
it in the most splendid manner; and 
it was not long till he saw his apart- 
ments the rendezv ous of the most ce- 
lebrated poets and scholars of the age, 
a society far more congenial to Salv a- 
tor’s tastes than that “of dull Roman 
counts and wily cardinals. Every day 
drew closer the bands of friends ship be- 
tween the great painter and his dis- 
tinguished visitors , and, by degrees, 
their réunions acquired a regular or- 
ganization and fixed charac ter, and 
were denominated “sittings of the 
Academia dei Percossi.” 

Among those to whom Salvator’s 
arrival at Florence occasioned the 
most heartfelt delight, were Antonio 
Scacciati and his Mariana, and per- 
haps Salvator’s pleasantest hours were 
those which he spent with these friends. 
They talked of Signor Pasquale, and 
of the memorable scene in Nicolo 
Musso’s theatre. Antonio asked Sal- 
vator, how he had contrived to inspire 
not only Musso himself, but also the 
mysterious Formica, and the admira- 
ble Maria Agli, with so lively an in- 
terest in the affairs of a perfect stran- 
ger: Salvator assured him he had 
found that a matter of no difficulty, 
as Formica was his oldest and most 
intimate friend, who would do any 
thing to oblige ‘him; and that as for 
Musso and Maria Agli, they would do 
any thing to oblige Formica: thus he, 
Salv ator, had merely had to put For- 
mica up towhat he wished done, and the 
whole company stood pledged to do it. 
Antonio now proceded to say how 
earnestly he wished to be reconciled 
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to the old man, though, for the rest, 
he neither wanted nor wished for one 
penny of Mariana’s fortune (which 
Capuzzi had confiscated), as his art 
brought him a greater income than he 
had use for: Mariana, too, he said, 
often wept, when she thought that her 
father’s brother, her only kinsman, 
would perhaps die without forgiving 
her the trick of which he had been 
the object. Thus Pasquale’s enmity 
still hung like a dark cloud in the 
sunny heaven of their love. Salvator 
comforted them both with the consi- 
deration, that time smooths down many 
a rugged bit in the road of life; and 
who could tell, he asked, but some ac- 
cident might yet bring the old man 
and them toge vther, and in a less dan- 
gerous way for them than would have 
been the case had they remained in 
Rome, or were they now to return 
thither ? 

As if a prophetic spirit had dwelt 
in Salvator, it was not very long af- 
ter this conversation, when Antonio, 
breathless with agitation, and pale as 
death, rushed one day into his friend’s 
studiv, and cried, 

“ Salvator, I am ruined! Pasquale 
Capuzzi is in Florence, and has got a 
warrant of apprehension against me; 
as the abductor of his niece ! Y” 

* But,” said Salvator, “what can 
Signor Pasquale do to you now ? Has 
not the C hure h made Mariana irrevo- 
cably yours ?” 

‘* Alas!” returned Antonio, in a 
voice of despair, ‘even the bene- 
diction of the Church will not shield 
me from destruction! The pope’s ne- 
phew has taken Pasquale by the hand, 
has given him hopes that the holy 
father will declare Mariana’s marriage 
with me null and void, and will even 
grant him the dispensation he has so 
long been suing for, to marry her him- 
self!” 

** Ha!” cried Salvator, 
derstand it all. It is the enmity of the 
pope’s nephew to me, Antonio, that 
menaces you with ruin. I could not 
resist putting the proud lout among 
the beasts in my picture, on whom 
the lady Fortuna showers down her 
gifts | He can get no hold of me, and 
therefore he will strike at me through 
you, knowing—as all Rome knows— 
that you are my friend! And were 
you less my friend, Antonio, still I 
should stand by you in this matter, 


**now I un- 
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since, for the danger that threatens 
you, I only am to blame. But, by 
all the saints, I do not know in what 
way I shall foil your adversaries this 
time !” 

Salvator now laid aside his pencil, 
pallet, and staff, stood up, and walked 
with folded arms up and down the 
room: at last he stop ped short before 
ere ome and said, smiling— 

«* Look Antonio! I can do nothing 
against enemies so powerful as yours, 
but there is one who can help you, and 
who will help you, and that is—Signor 
Formica !” 

* Ah, for God’s sake 
tonio, “jest not with a 
I can’t bear it, Salvator.” 

* Again in despair!” cried Salva- 
tor, laughing joyously: “TI tell you, 
Antonio, friend Formica will he Ip i in 
Flore ance, as he hel sipe “dl i in Rome. Go 
home, like a good boy, comfort your 
wife, and be “quiet till you se e “how 
things will turn out. Ay, ay! ’tis 
a lucky cireumstance, that Poemic a 
should happen to be here at this mo- 
ment.” 

Signor Pasquale Capuzzi was not a 
little astonished when he received a 
formal invitation from the Academia 
dei Percossi. 

*“*O Rome!” cried he, ‘* behold how 
Florence puts thee to shame, recog- 
nizing the merit to which thou art 
blind! Yes, dull city, the star that 
thou wearest on thy forehead thou 
canst not see, while in this distant 
place all eyes are filled with its bright- 
ness ! 

It was certainly an unpalatable cir- 
cumstance to the old man that Salv: ator 
Rosa was the preside nt of the society 
which he was going to visit; but the 
thought that he was rece iving, in the 
most ; enlighte ned of the cities of Italy, 
and from the most intellectually dis- 
tinguished circle which that city con- 
tained, a testimony to the genuineness 
of his musical pretensions, outweighed 


” groaned An- 
ruined man! 


all, and would have outweighed all, if 


Satan had been the head of the Aca- 
demia, instead of Salvator. The Span- 
ish dress was brushed out more care- 
fully than ever, the sugar- loaf hat fur- 
nished with anew fe: ather, new ribbons 

were got for the shoes, and Signor 
Pasquale, shining like a bird of para- 
dise, and with the sunshine of paradise 


in his countenance, presented himself 


in Salvator’s house. The splendour 
with which he saw himself surrounded, 
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even Salvator’s own rich attire, in- 
spired the old gentleman with respect, 
and Capuzzi was all humility and de- 
ference towards the man whom, in 
Rome, he had railed at as an accom- 
plice of Masaniello, and a murderer 
escaped from the gallows. 

Such extraordinary attentions were 
paid, by all present, to Signor Pas- 
quale, such absolute deference was 
shown to his judgment, so much was 
said about his great and successful la- 
bours in the cause of art—in short, 
such pains were taken to make him 
feel that he was among men who con- 
sidered him the very pheenix and non- 
pareil of the time—thvt he felt as if 
new life were infused into him; and 
indeed something unusual did seem to 
stir within him, for he talked upon a 

variety of subjects with far more good 
sense than people had given him cre- 
dit for. Add to this, that he had ne- 
ver in his life supped better, that he 
had never drunk more generous wine, 
nor more of it!—how could his satis. 
faction but rise, higher and higher, 
every moment?—how could he but 
forget all the grievances he had had to 
complain of at Rome, as well as the 
errand of evil which had now brought 
him to Florence ?—how could the en- 
chanting present but swallow up all 
troublous thoughts of the past and the 
future ? 

The members of the Academia fre- 
quently amused themselves, after sup- 
per, by acting little improvised dra- 
matic pieces, in the manner peculiar 
to their country, and it was resolved, 
this evening, to give their illustrious 
guest some entertainment of the kind. 
Salvator, whose character of host na- 
turally involved the duties of stage- 
manager, went out of the room to see 
the necessary preparations made, and 
it was not very long before a pair of 
folding doors ‘at the end of the hall 
were thrown open, and a little theatre 
disclosed, of very simple construction, 
consisting merely of a carpeted plat- 
form, hung round with various-colour- 
ed tapestries, for the stage, before 
which a few plain wooden benches 
were placed for the spect ators. 

‘“‘ Saints of heaven !” cried Pasquale 
Capuzzi, with astart, “w hat is this ?— 
where am I? That is Nicolo Musso’s 
theatre !” 

Without noticing his exclamation, 
two men of dignified presence, Evan- 
gelista Toric elli and Andre: a Cavalean- 
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ti, took him each by an arm, led him 
to a seat immediately in front of the 
stage, and placed themselves one at 
each side of him. 

Searcely were they seated, when 
Signor Formica appeared on the stage 
as Pasquarello! 

«¢ Formica !—reprobate !” shrieked 
Signor Pasquale, starting up andclench- 
ing his fist at the player. 

Toricelli and Cavalcanti drew him 
down into his seat, and with grave 
looks admonished him to silence. 

Pasquarello sobbed, wept, cursed 
the sales of fate, that heaped nothing 
but affliction and woe on his head, 
protested he had cried so much that 
he did not know if he should ever 
again be able to bring his face into the 
proper position for laughing, and fi- 
nally declared that he would cut his 
throat on the spot, only that he always 
fainted at the sight of blood, or that 
he would presently drown himself in 
the Tiber, did he not know that, once 
in the water, he should never be able 
to prevent himself from swimming. 

octor Graziano now entered, and, 
with looks of great concern, demanded 
the cause of Pasquarello’s grief. 

Pasquarello asked, in his turn, if the 
signor dottore, then, did not know what 
had happened in the house of his, Pas- 
quarello’s, master, Signor Pasquale Ca- 
puzzi?—if the signor dottore did not 
know that a villain had carried off that 
worthy gentleman’s niece, the fair Ma- 
riana? 

‘‘ Aha! Signor Formica,” murmured 
Capuzzi; ‘I see how it is! you want 
to clear yourself in my eyes—to get 
into favour with me again. Well, we 
shall see, we shall see.” 

Doctor Graziano expressed his sym- 
pathy, and remarked that the villain 
must have managed matters very slily, 
to bafile all Signor Capuzzi’s efforts to 
get a clue to his retreat. 

‘* Ho ho!” cried Pasquarello: ‘‘ the 


signor dottore will err egregiously if 


he imagines that the rogue Antonio 
Scacciati has been able to escape the 
pursuit of a gentleman so wide awake, 
and so powerfully befriended, as Sig- 
nor Pasquale Capuzzi. No, sapient 
sir! Antonio has been taken up, his 
marriage with Mariana declared null 
and void, and the lady restored to the 
arms of her afflicted uncle.” 

«* Has he got her back ?” cried Ca- 
puzzi, starting up from his seat in an 
eestacy : “the good Pasquale ! has he 
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got back his dove, his Mariana? And 
is the rogue Antonio taken up? O 
blessed Formica!” 

‘© You take too lively an interest in 
the representation, Signor Pasquale,” 
said Cavalcanti, in a serious tone. ‘I 
must pray you, good sir, to let the 
players speak without interruption, 
which is calculated to confuse them in 
their parts.” 

Signor Pasquale sat down, looking 
—and, indeed, feeling—very much 
ashamed. 

** Well,” said Graziano, *‘ and what 
happened next in your master’s house ?” 

**A wedding,” answered Pasquarel- 
lo; ‘a wedding happened next. Ma- 
riana repented of her wilfulness— 
Signor Pasquale obtained the long 
wished for dispensation from the holy 
father—and, out of the old gentleman 
and the young lady, was made a mid- 
dle aged pair !” 

“© O heavenly Formica!” murmured 
Pasquale Capuzzi to himself; « O 
blessed man, what things do you tell 
me !” 

‘«* Then every thing,” observed Gra- 
ziano, *‘is as it should be, and I don't 
see what there is to grieve about.” 

Thereupon began Pasquarello to sob 
and to cry much more lamentably than 
before, and at last, as if overpowered 
with the excess of his grief, dropped 
to the ground in a dead faint. 

Doctor Graziano ran about in con- 
sternation ; upbraided destiny for hay- 
ing brought him out that morning 
without his smelling-bottle ; searched, 
first in all his own pockets, then in 
Pasquarello’s, and at length brought 
out a roast chesnut, which he clapped 
eagerly to the sufferer’s nose. Pas- 
quarello came to himse]f, sneezing 
fearfully, and entreating Graziano to 
lay this unmannerliness to the account 
of his weak nerves, while the doctor, at 
every sneeze, made him a profound 
bow, and cried * Felicit2!” to which 
Pasquarello responded with bows pro- 
founder. still, and repeated exclama- 
tions of ** Gran merce signore!” As 
soon as these compliments were over, 
Pasquarello related how Mariana, im- 
mediately after her wedding, had fallen 
into the deepest melancholy, called in- 
cessantly on the name of Antonio, and 
testified a decided abhorrence and con- 
tempt for her husband. The latter, 
horribly jealous, and still more horri- 
bly fond, plagued her in the most un- 
heard of way, and invented, every 
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hour, some new insanity, to make her 
life intolerable. And now Pasqua- 
rello related a multitude of madman’s 
tricks, as play ed by Signor Pasquale, 
and many of whic +h were res ally told of 
wer at Rome. 

Capuzzi fidgeted on his seat during 
these exposures, and muttered, “ In- 
fernal Formica !—son of darkness !— 
What demon speaks out of thee!” 
Only the consciousness that the eyes 
of the grave Toricelli, and the digni- 
fied Cavalcanti, were upon him, kept 
his wrath from an outbreak. 

Pasquarello, in fine, declared that 
the ill-fated Mariana had at length 
sunk under the weight of her sorrows, 
and, in the blossom of her years, died 
of a broken heart. 

At this moment the doleful tones 
of a De profundis were heard, and se- 
veral figures, in long black mantles, 
entered, bearing an open coffin, in 
which the corpse of the fair Mariana 
was visible, arrayed in the habiliments 
of the grave. Pasquale Capuzzi, in 
deep mourning, was seen following the 
coftin, with faltering steps, weeping 
aloud and beating his breast, and cry- 
ing in a voice of the peotpundent des- 
pair, “O Mariana! Mariana !’ 

The moment Capuzzi below beheld 
the corpse of his niece, he broke out in- 
to the most grievous lamentations, and 
both C Japuzzis, he on the stage, and 
he in the pit, wailed and cri ied in heart- 
rending accents, “ O Mariana! Mari- 
ana! my child! O, Mariana! Mariana!” 

Picture now to thyself, reader, the 
open coffin, with the pale, still, young 
face, lovely even in death, that it dis- 
closed—the sable-shrouded figures that 
stood, nothing of them v isible but their 


eyes, around it; the dismal chorus of 


the de profundis, coming out in hollow 
and muffled tones from those unseen 
mouths; then the doctor and Pasquarello 
in their grotesque masks, testifying their 
grief by the most unims aginable gri- 
maces and the strangest attitudes ; 
and finally, the two Capuzzis wailing 
in the wildest despair! In truth, there 
was something ghastly in the effect, 
something which the spectators ‘felt 
creeping ‘coldly along their veins, and 
suddenly checking their laughter when 
at the loudest. 

All at once the theatre darkened, a 
flash of lightning was seen, thunder 
rolled over he: ad, and an awful form, 
wan, spectral, menacing, seemed to 
rise out of the ground, presenting fea- 
tures which Capuzzi rec ognized with 


horror for those of his deceased bro- 
ther, Pietro, the father of Mariana! 

** Accursed Pasquale !” cried the 
phantom, in a sepulchral voice, fixing 
a terrible look on Capuzzi on the 
stage, and pointing to the open coffin ; 
**to this hast thou brought the child I 
entrusted to thee ? Despair, inhuman 
murderer! Beyond the grave—be- 
yond the grave awaits thee ‘the recom- 
pense of this d: amning deed |” 

Capuzzi on the stage fell as if light- 
ning had struck him, but in the same 
moment Capuzzi below sank senseless 
from his seat to the ground. The 
folding-doors closed, the — was 

vanished : Signor Pasquale 1 ay in so 
deep a swoon, that he was not with- 
out difficulty brought back to con- 
sciousness. At length a deep sigh 
announced that sense was returned ; 
he stretched out his hands, as if against 
some invisible object of dread, and 
cried in a smothered voice, * Off, 
Pietro! off!—save me from him !— 
heaven—save!” Then, as recollection 
returned more fully, tears burst from 
his eyes, and he begs an to sob and ery, 
«* Ah, Mariana ! my sweet child! Ah, 
Mariana! Mariana!” 

cON: ay, Signor Pasquale,” said Ca- 
valeanti, * do not forget that your 
niece has died only a stage-death. 
She lives, my good sir, and is here 
at this moment, to implore your for- 
giveness for a giddy act, to which love 
—and I must say your own injudicious 
conduct also—impelled her.” 

As he spoke, Mariana appeared, with 
Antonio at her side, and both fell at 
the feet of the old man. 

**My uncle,” cried Mariana weep- 
ing, “«T will love you—I will honour 
you—as a father; but you send me to 
my grave if you take my husband from 
me r 

The most opposite feelings seemed 
to struggle ‘for a moment in Signor 
Pasquale’s breast, but his good genius 
prevailed ; he bent forward from the 
arm-chair in which he had been placed, 
he clasped Mariana in his arms, he 
raised her to her feet, he held out his 
hand to Antonio, and said with ¢mo- 
tion— 

“Yes, I forgive thee, my darling 
child ! I forgive you, Antonio! God 
forbid that I should disturb your hap- 
piness! Yes, in the picture which 
Formica has shown me on that stage, 
I have seen the misery, the remorse, 
the despair I was blindly laying up 
for myself! I was mad, my child—I 
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was mad, Antonio—indeed I was; you 
will consider that, and forgive me. 
God be praised! I am in my senses 
now. But where is Signor Formica ? 
where is my worthy phy sician, that I 
may thank him a thousand times for 
the cure he has wrought on me? We 
have all three to thank Signor For- 
mica. 

Pasquarello came forward ; Antonio 
grasped his hand, and exclaimed— 

**Oh, Signor Formica, to whom I 
owe more than my life, throw off, I 
beseech you, this mask, and let me, at 
length, know a man whom I have so 
much reason to call my friend.” 

Pasquarello took oft his cap, and the 
ingeniously contrived mask which, but 
for its grotesque caricature-like fea- 
tures, seemed a natural face, com- 
ple ‘tely did the great number of pieces 
of which it was composed obey the 
will of the wearer—and behold! For- 
mica—Pasquarello—was transformed 
into Salvator Rosa ! 

** Salvator!” cried Antonio—Mari- 
ana—Capuzzi—in the profoundest as- 
tonishment. 

‘* Ay,” said this extraordinary man : 
«* Salvator Rosa it is, whom the Ro- 
mans would recognize neither as paint- 
er nor as poet, yet who, without their 
knowing it, held them under his wand 
for more than a year, on the stage of 
Nicolo Musso’s little miserable theatre, 
and never gained more rapturous 
pl: 1udits from them than when scourg- 
ing those very vices and follies w hich 
they were ready to crucify the same 
Salvator for laying a finger on, in his 
poems and his picture es! Yes, Anto- 
nio, my dearest fellow, it is Salvator 
Formica that has stood by you in your 
troubles.” 

‘Salvator Rosa,” began Capuzzi, 
as soon as he found voice, ‘‘ true as it 
is that I have held you for my _ bitter- 
est enemy, yet I have always honoured 
in you the great master; now, how- 
ever—now, I love you as my benefac- 
tor and my friend ; and, in fact, I want 
you at this moment to befriend me.” 
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*« Speak, my good Signor Pasquale,” 
replied Salve ator: ‘te 1) me how I can 
serve you.” 

The simper of former days, which 
had forsaken Capuzzi's face since the 
elopement of Mariana, now once more 
lighted up his features; he took Sal- 
vator’s hand, and said in his old melli- 
fluous way— 

““ My good Signor Salvator, nobody 
has so much influence as you with my 
esteemed young re lative, Antonio Se ac- 
ciati ; do ask him to let me live with 
him and my dear niece—I would say 
my dear di aughter—Mariana, for the 
rest of my old ds ays. And—there’s 
another thing, Signor Salvator—ask 
him not to be angry if I, now and then, 
just kiss the sweet ‘child’s little, white, 
And—one thing more, 
Signor Salvator—perhaps, perhaps he 
would—at least on Sund: Lys, when I 
go to mi iss—perhaps he would, Signor 
Salvator, just put my moustac he a 
little in order. I prote st to you, my 
best Signor, it is run quite wild since 
he and I disagreed, and there is not 
aman on this earth that understands 
the management of it so well as he.” 

Before Salvator, who could not re. 
press a smile at the curious points in 
which he was requested to mediate be- 
tween the uncle and nephew, had time 
to make any reply, Antonio and Ma- 
riana, affectionate sly embracing the old 
man, assured him that they would not 
believe him fully recone iled to them, 
nor, consequently, be in all 1 respects 
he appy, till they saw him occupying a 
father’s place at their hearth and board: 
Antonio added that, not only every 
Sunday, but every day of the week, 
he would put Signor Pasquale’s mous- 
tache into a trim that should send e nvy 
and despair into the hearts of all the 
gallants of Florence. At this promise 
the old man felt peace take possession 
of his soul, and bathed in the se renest 
sunshine of happiness, the evening 
prospect of life lay smiling be fore 
him. 


" [Signor Formica is, we need not tell our German-reading friendg, : a translation, 


a good deal abridged, and very freely handled, 
name, in the fourth volume of the Serapionshs iider. 


of Hoffman’s story of the same 
The translator has learned, 


from the strictures of some of the public journals, that a previous translation of 


the tale had appeared, in 1830, in the A Tational Magazine. 


He can only say that 


he is sorry to find he has been warming upa cold dish for his good friends the 


public ; 


but it is not to be expected that every 


contributor of an article to the 


pages of a magazine should have read all the magazines that ever were printed, and 
he—the present translator—had never so much as heard of the existence of the “ Na- 


” 


tional Magazine. 
circulation, he believes 


> 


At the time of its appearance he was in a foreign country, and its 
was by no means in proportion to its merits. ] 
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SCOTLAND:* 


ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; ITS FARMS AND ITS FISHERIES; ITS POLITICS AND ITS PROPLE 


Ir an inhabitant of the moon took 
such an interest in the affairs of our 
planet as to read the newspapers, and 
attached as much interest to the little 
speck of it called Great Britain as we 
do, he must be struck with the compa- 
ratively small portion of their con- 
tents latterly occupied with Scotland. 
While perusing—if, indeed, even a Lu- 
nite could have patience for the task— 
theConciliation-Hall harangues,and the 
English County, or Covent Garden, 
League, or Protection speeches—he 
might fancy that Scotland hadno Union 
with England, leading to the absentee- 
ism of her nobility and gentry, nor any 
agricultural interests to be protected ; 
and that, with the exception of the epi- 
sode of Lord John Russell's letter from 
Edinburgh to his London constituents, 
and Macaulay's letter to Edinburgh, 
enlightening one of the baillies on the 
causes of his lordship’s failure in 
the attempt to construct a ministry, 
—she was equally uninterested in 
the cabinet-making and cabinet-break- 
ing exhibitions that, last Christmas 
and New Year's Day, cast into the 
shade the London Pantomimes. And 
there was a Union with Scotland, 
efore that of Ireland ;—warmly con- 
tested, firmly resisted, vigorously op- 
posed by her clergy and people, upon 
ayer wa both religious and political ; 
ut when accomplished, and found to 
confer unhoped-for advantages, admit- 
ting Scotsmen to an equality with Eng- 
lishmen, in the pursuit of wealth and 
fame in the wide-spread dependencies of 


Britain throughout the globe, and leav- 
ing them at home in full posses- 
sion of civil and religious freedom, it 
was quietly acquiesced in; nor did 
any selfish adventurer arise to traffic 
for its repeal for his own aggran- 
dizement; nor would an educated, 
thinking, enlightened population have 
become his, dupes, had such an one 
arisen. And extensive as is the com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprize 
of Scotland, her agricultural interests 
are not less dear to her people; but in- 
stead of banding themselves together, 
as a separate, detached, and isolated 
interest, her landed proprietors and 
farmers have been devoting all the ener- 
gies of cultivated minds, and all the 
resources of scientific skill, to make a 
soil, comparatively unproductive, teem 
with abundance; at once raising agri- 
culture to the dignity of a science, and 
conquering by the power and skill of 
art, the sterility of nature, in order to 
the enjoyment of wealth, social com- 
fort, and national prosperity. 

Now, besides the general obligations 
of Britain and the world to the arms, 
and literature, and commercial en- 
terprise of Scotland, Ireland has not 
a few, peculiar to herself. To Scot- 
land it was mainly owing that Uls- 
ter—poorest of the provinces in soil, 
now most densely peopled ; once as wild 
and uncivilized in her inhabitants, as 
rugged and uncultivated in her natural 
aspects—exhibits in cultivation, indus- 
try, comfort, and morals what Ireland 
may become ; and were there but the 
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peaceful opportunity afforded, other 
parts would soon owe somewhat to Scot- 
tish intelligence and capital, as the facto- 
ries testify which are now rising, under 
the auspices of Glasgow men, in Ballina- 
sloe and other places in the “ far west ;” 
and therefore are we inclined to dis- 
course a little with our “ public” upon 
‘Scotland ; its faith and its features,” 
as well as upon her farms and fisheries, 
the national characteristics of her peo- 
ple, her literature, and her prospective 
destinies. 

Religion and literature are interwo- 
ven with the web of Scottish history, 
from its earliest times throughout, if 
we except those periods of inter- 
necival barbarism, which, of course, 
existed there as elsewhere, and which 
Milton says are no more worthy of be- 
ing recorded than “ the battles of kites 
and crows,” and at every step the na- 
tional impress was left upon them, that 
of perseverance. There is no feature 
in the Scottish national character that 
more strikes one who attentively stu- 
dies it, than that of going through with 
any thing, in the face of difficulties to 
dismay, as well as of fascinations to al- 
lure—the will to stick to whatever has 
been deliberately undertaken, and, as 
far as may be, to exhaustit. According- 
ly, at whatever time the peculiarities of 
Romanism superseded that pure form 
of Christianity which, in common with 
our own country, Scotland received in 
the apostolic age, and which, at Iona, 
so long survived the prostration of it 
in districts less remote, certain it is that 
in no part of Christendom was the 
pope's authority more firmly establish- 
ed. 

The remains of abbeys and ca- 
thedrals, which still attract the tourist 
and the antiquarian, testify to the wealth 
that was so profusely lavished, there as 
elsewhere, upon the Church and her in- 
stitutions; while the judgment dis- 
played in the selection of their sites, 
and the skill and taste exhibited, in the 
elegance combined with massive solid- 
ity in the structures, amply shew—as 
Melrose, and Elgin, and Aberbrothock 
bear witness—that art enabled the opu- 
lent votaries of the dominant religion 
to carry into practical effect what their 
love and veneration prompted them to 
expend. 

The Free Church movements, upon 
the original merits of which we here of- 

fer no opinion, though embracing as yet 
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a very brief space, afford living demon- 
stration that the principle of entire and 
unreserved devotedness to what has once 
thoroughly taken possession of the 
judgment and affections of Scotsmen, 
flourishes in unimpaired and undimi- 
nished vigour. The relinquishment 
of kirks and manses rendered the erec- 
tion of new ones necessary all over the 
country, not only in the large towns, 
but in the remote, rural districts ; and 
this was required to be done at once and 
simultaneously, for the same thing had 
been done before progressively by the 
“ secession,” the “relief,” and other 
bodies. And this has accordingly been 
done, for some six or seven hundred 
ministers and congregations ; while the 
whole machinery of supporting them 
by a “sustentation fund,” and of found- 
ing schools in connexion with them— 
and of carying on missions to the Jews 
and among the heathen, by means of 
missionaries and agents, most of whom, 
at the time of the rupture, adhered to 
them—not only goes on with uncur- 
tailed resources, just as if no extraor- 
dinary call had been made upon their 
liberality at home, but the sums raised 
actually exceed what had formerly been 
contributed by the undivided Church. 
And besides all this, twenty men are 
found who subscribe as many thousand 
pounds for the erection ofa freechurch 
college for the biblical and theological 
training of candidates for the ministry. 
The entire sum raised within so brief 
a period from that portion of the -peo- 
ple of Scotland, seems more like what 
a nation’s exchequer would expend 
upon some national enterprize, than 
the result of individual contributions 
from a section of the population of a 
comparatively small and poor portion 
of the empire. 

The education of Scotland—what 
Bacon calls “the Georgics of the 
mind”—has ever held a high place 
among the elements that have contri- 
buted to form the national character, 
and that more from the quality than 
the quantity that has been imparted to 
the lower classes. M*‘Crie, in his 
‘* Life of Melville,” has given much in- 
formation on the subject of the early 
literature of Scotland, from which it 
appears that the fondness for classical 
learning that prevailed in the age of 
Buchanan was but the continuation of 
the tastes of a preceding period, and 
which extended somewhat farther 
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down; though we are not sure that 
many of the gentry, like the Baron of 
Bradwardine, carried their Titus Li- 
vius to the wars, and were so wrapt in 
the study of the Patavinianas to be occa- 
sionally left behind on the march. The 
connexion of Scotland with France, 
which her incessant struggles with 
England rendered politically impor- 
tant—France employing Scotland asa 
check on England, and Scotland re- 
quiring the aid of France as a counter- 
balance against the incursions of amore 
powerful neighbour—as it kept up a 
religious, so also a literary intercourse 
with continental Europe; and this 
continued to a comparatively recent 
period. So that, as the late Professor 
Dugald Stewart says—* To all who 
were destined for the profession of law, 
an education either at a French or 
Dutch university was considered as al- 
most essential.”—(Notes to Diss. in 
Supp. to Encycl. Britt.) He adds that 
the case was nearly the same in the 
profession of physic, and says that in 
his youth he had conversed with some 
old men among the Scottish clergy 
who had studied either in Holland or 
in Germany. Of the smaller country 
gentlemen, resident on their own es- 
tates, he adds :— 


** (An order of men which, from various 
causes, has now, alas! totally vanished,) 
there was scarcely one who had not en- 
joyed the benefit of an university educa- 
tion, and very few of those who could 
afford the expense of foreign travel who 
had not visited France and Italy. Lord 
Monboddo somewhere mentions, to the 
honour of his father, that he sold part of 
his estate to enable himself (his eldest 
son) to pursue his studies at the univer- 
sity of Groningen. The constant influx 
of information and of liberality from 
abroad, which was thus kept up in Scot- 
land in consequence of the ancient habits 
and manners of the people, may help to 
account for the sudden burst of genius, 
which, to a foreigner, must seem to have 
sprung up in this country by a sort of 
enchantment, soon after the rebellion of 
1745.” —( Stew. ut sup.) 


Even at the stirring times of the Re- 
formation, the subject of education 
for the masses was constantly kept in 
mind ; and Knox and his coadjutors— 
whatever may be thought of some 
of their measures—were most solicit- 
ous to have provision made, from 
the confiscated ecclesiastical reven- 
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ues, not only for the support of the 
ministry, but also for the establish- 
ment of a parochial school system ; and 
bitterly did they inveigh against the 
selfishness of the nobles in appropri- 
ating the funds to their own uses, in- 
stead of employing them for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people. What 
they, however, were unable to effect 
has been long and successfully in ope- 
ration; and Scotland owes quite as 
much of the pre-eminence of her na- 
tional character for religion, litera- 
ture, and morals, to her parochial 
schoo] system, as to any of her insti- 
tutions. A national system of Scrip- 
tural education had not there, indeed, 
the same difficulties to contend with 
that it had in our own country; but 
even if it had, the firmness of the na- 
tional character, the disposition to 
go through with it, where a PRINCIPLE 
was involved, would have prevented 
the establishment of any system that 
recognized the claim of any man, or 
board, or government, to legislate on 
the universal right of men to the Word 
of God ; and of the Word of God to 
appeal, without limitation of place, per- 
son, or time, tu the understandings and 
consciences of men. 

The parochial schools not only af- 
ford an elementary education, founded 
upon the Scripture and catechisms, 
under the care of her ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, to the children of Scotland, 
but the opportunity of acquiring clas- 
sical and scientific learning at an ex- 
tremely moderate expense; while in 
the towns, the grammar schools, for 
general purposes and as preparatory 
to the universities, as well as the aca- 
demies and scientific institutions, place 
the whole range of useful knowledge 
and popular literature within the reach 
of the entire population. The higher 
classics and abstruser sciences, indeed, 
do not occupy the same space in uni- 
versity studies, and of course not 
in the public schools of Scotland, 
as in our own university and the 
schools that furnish the greater num- 
ber of students, or as in those of 
England; a greater amount of clas- 
sical knowledge, for instance, being 
required for entrance into the Dublin 
University than is required for gra- 
duating in those of Scotland. But 
viewing Scotland as a whole, in con- 
nexion with the character of her peo- 
ple, and the utilitarian spirit of the 
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age, her educational arrangements 
give her a decided superiority among 
the nations of the earth. The noblest 
testimony to the excellence of the Scot- 
tish educational system is, that some 
of the highest names in her literature— 
her Pollocks in the walks of poetry, 
and her Browns in metaphysics — 
have ascribed the dawnings of their 
tastes to their school-days ; while the 
universality of acquaintance with cur- 
rent literature and useful knowledge— 
the love for it, carrying the publica- 
tions of Chambers and such like, into 
the habitation of every Scotsman, how- 
ever distant from his native land, abun- 
dantly assures us of the solid foun- 
dation laid in the minds of the less 
conspicuous and exalted of those who 
have shared its advantages. 

In contemplating the “Faith” of 
Scotland, there is one peculiarity that 
must strike any one, as contrasted 
with other countries,—our own, for 
instance, or England, or America,— 
and that is, that amid all the diversi- 
ties of profession, there is a substantial 
agreement ; there being the absence— 
in the great mass of the people—of 
that fundamental difference in doctrine, 
which, in this country, distinguishes 
the Roman Catholics from the Pro- 
testants ; and of Church Government, 
which, in England, separates the great 
body of dissenters from the Church. 
The Established Church, and the Free 
Church, with most of the dissenting 
bodies, equally hold the Westminster 
Confession as their Creed, and the 
Presbyterian as their form of Church 
Government. There is, indeed, and 
has been all along since the Reforma- 
tion, “ The Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land,” though not established; but 
from the recent controversy, which 
has taken place in regard to its ‘‘com- 
munion office,” we fear there is more of 
the residue of Rome remaining, than 
was to have been expected in a Protes- 
tant and Reformed community ; and, 
moreover, a disposition to cling to it, 
instead of mourning over it, and endea- 
vouring to get rid of it—the spirit, inits 
incipient state, which, when fully “ de- 
veloped,” as in the case of those who 
preceded Mr. Newman and his follow- 
ers, led, and is still leading to such 
deplorable results in England. But, 
in regard to the great body of the 
Scottish people, their faith, and their 
forms, and their government are es- 
sentially one, 
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The first great separation made 
from the Church of Scotland, that 
of the ‘ Secession,” was not on the 
ground. of dissatisfaction with the 
standards and constitution of the 
Church, but of maladministration ; the 
next, that of the “ Relief,” being on 
the ground of * Patronage ;” and that 
of the «« Free Church,” on the alleged 
undue interference of the Civil Courts 
with the ecclesiastical procedure; but 
a stranger entering one of the places 
of worship of any one of these bodies 
or attending one of their ordination 
services, or a meeting of one of their 
Church Courts, would find no percep- 
tible difference from the Established 
Church. Now, whether it is owing 
to the metaphysical structure of 
the Scottish mind as many think,— 
the idiosyncracy being aided in its 
development by the great extent 
to which metaphysical studies have 
ever engaged the thoughts of the 
nation,—that has led the people of 
Scotland into such successively enor- 
mous sacrifices, in support of what 
they have felt to be mighty principles ; 
however the people of other countries 
may have wondered, being unable to 
enter into their views and feelings ; or 
whether their moral training and reli- 
gious habits have imparted a pecu- 
liar sensitiveness to the national con- 
science ; we suspect it will be found that 
THE GREAT PRINCIPLE of a national es- 
tablishment of religion, and of the limits 
that separate the provinces of civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers in such an estab- 
lishment, wasessentially connected with 
these successive movements. And 
this will be found, ere long, to be the 
question of questions, not, as hereto- 
tore, between different sections of the 
Church, but between the Church and 
the world,—between Christian Church 
rulers and unprincipled statesmen, 
who view the whole of Christian eco- 
nomics as merely a matter of state 
expediency. 

But we shall suspend our own lucu- 
brations, in order that our readers 
may have an opportunity of marking 
how the “Faith and Features” of 
Scotland, her men and manners, her 
poor and her political economy, her 
fisheries and her farming, her ma- 
chinery and manufactures—for Mr. 
Trench has inoculated us, slightly, 
with the cacvethes alliterandi,—have 
been viewed by other observers, Mr. 
Trench, favourably known as_ the 
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author of « A Journey in France and 
Spain in 1844,” as might have been 
expected, pays peculiar attention in his 
observations to what concerns reli- 
gion ; and, as in his former work, he 
presented a very graphic and a very 
candid sketch of the state of religion 
in the scenes of his travels, as illustra- 
tive of the influence of the faith of the 
people over their character and con- 
duct ; so in this his great object seems 
to be, to bring before the British public 
the actual condition of religion in Scot- 
land, as he witnessed it, especially as 
between the “ Free” and “ Establish- 
ed” Churches of Scotland; and be- 
tween the “ Scotch Episcopal Church” 
and the late “* Secessions” from her com- 
maunion; and also the prospective bear- 
ings of the whole upon the destinies of 
** The United Church of England and 
Ireland.” We think, in doing this, 
Mr. Trench has done a service of some 
moment to the Christian public ; in- 
asmuch, as many persons may read his 
book, who have not felt interested in 
the discussions, not only in successive 
General Assemblies, and in the Scot- 
tish courts of law, but in parliament, 
which terminated in the division of the 
Church of Scotland, and the formation 
of the “ Free Church.” The latter, on 
relinquishing its status as an establish- 
ment, carried with it a large portion 
of the population, with very many 
of the most popular and active of the 
clergy ; and ever since has been 
by far the most conspicuous ob- 
jeet in Scotland before the public 
mind of Europe—of the world. It is 
not, however, our intention to give a 
history of these proceedings, for we 
fancy most of our readers are familiar 
with them ; but we may briefly sketch 
the view of them which struck our 
traveller, as a minister of a different 
Church; and the warning which he 
conceives they impress upon the rulers 
of the nation. 


‘* It is my firm belief,” says he, “ that 
it is impossible to overrate the magni- 
tude, importance, and extensive bearings 
of the Free Church question. Much, 
and most evidently have they been de- 
ceived, who thought that the excitement 
was but for a moment; that great things 
were announced and prophesied, but that 
little would ensuc; that few ministers 
would carry out their professed declara- 
tions in leaving the Established Church 
of the land ; and, finally, that if they did, 


few out of the laity would be their adhe- 
rents at the day of trial. These antici- 
pations have proved utterly erroneous ; 
and I fully believe that all anticipations 
formed on the same basis, and in the 
same school, as suggesting any return or 
retrograde movement whatever among 
the members of the “‘ Free Church,” will 
prove exactly of the same character— 
erroneous, and unable to bear the test of 
os and fact.”—Vol. i. pp. 172, 
173. 


It is well known that the question on 
which the Free Church was at issue 
with the Establishment, and with the 
courts of law, was not one of doctrine; 
nor of thegovernment of the Church ; 
nor of discipline, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term; so that there was no 
less an entire satisfaction with the whole 
constitution of the Church, in those who 
relinquished their status and emolu- 
ments, than in those who continued in 
their position. “ For,” says Mr. French, 
** it must ever be remembered that the 
Scotch, as members of the recent se- 
cession, repudiate the notion of being 
classed, either in name, or as to posi- 
tion, with Dissenters and Voluntaries 
(to use a title of recent application), and 
earnestly maintain that they are not 
Dissenters, but essentially the Church 
of Scotland, according to its criginal 
and constitutional formation.” Fo- 
reigners have taken a deep interest in 
these Scottish movements ; and as Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné, the eloquent and 
illustrious historian of the Reformation, 
when in Britain, identified himself with 
the Free Church, so has the “ Rev. 
Adolphus Sydow, Minister of the 
United Evangelical Church of Prussia, 
and Chaplain to his Majesty’s Court 
and Garrison at Potsdam,” in his book 
entitled. ** The Scottish Church Ques- 
tion.” Mr. Trench conceives that, on 
many accounts, such men are most 
likely to take an impartial view of such 
a subject ; and we shall extract a few 
sentences from the last mentioned 
writer ; of whom Mr. T. says that 
he is— 


‘« An individual qualified in an extra- 
ordinary manner to pronounce an unpre- 
judiced, and (if I may use a word, too 
often misused at the present day) Catho- 
lic opinion ; one who, himself a foreigner, 
is thoroughly acquainted with our lan- 
guage and social state—one whose book 
is in every body’s mouth when an in- 
quirer asks for the most trustworthy 
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details on the late secession, whether as 
to fact, whether as to law, or whether 
as to Christian principles—and one, 
finally, in whose work it is generally ru- 
moured, that royal interest has been 
shewn, in the highest places in our land.” 

‘‘ The events which have happened in 
the Scottish Church present, in the 
writer’s (Mr. Sydow’s) opinion, most im- 
portant and instructive objects of con- 
templation on this point (the relation be- 
tween Church and State) to the church- 
men and statesmen of Protestant Eu- 
rope ; and as he is desirous of doing his 
humble part to serve the common Pro. 
testant cause by spreading a knowledge 
of these events, to many of which he has 
been fortunate enough to be an eye-wit- 
ness, the writer ventures to offer to the 
English public this comprehensive and 
critical statement of the whole transac- 
tion.” 


Mr. S. then proceeds to develope at 
length his views of the importance of 
the matter ; and as it could not be set- 
tled “ before the wisest and most gifted 
administrators of the law,” he hoped for 
its adjustment “by the enlightened 
legislator, the wise and high-minded 
Christian statesman.” Such an one, 
however, it appears could not be found ; 
and there is no likelihood that it will 
now be done. The breach is made; 
and we see no likelihood of its being 
healed ; for, as Mr. Trench remarks, 
‘“‘The Free Church maintain most 
strongly, that all the recent decisions 
against them have been given, not in 
conformity to, but in spite of, their 
true and legitimate claims ;” and Mr. 
Sydow agrees with them that they are 
not only scripturally “ but legally as 
well as formally right.” Therefore as 
the Court of Session and the House of 
Lords have decided otherwise ; unless 
they cancel their decision, or Parlia- 
ment alter the law, the Free Church 
must continue actually disconnected 
from the State; though holding, as 
Mr. Trench says: 


“* That it is the absolute duty of na- 
tions and rulers, in their national and in 
their official character to uphold and 
maintain the Church; and that the 
Church would be sinning against God, 
itself, and the whole country, were it to 
descend from its claim of close connex- 
ion with the State ; while at the same 
time it must no less strongly maintain 
that this connexion should be one placed 
on such a basis as to leave the Church 
free and unfettered, independent of the 
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State in all spiritual matters, and (as 
the Scotch would term > subject to the 
rule and headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ exclusively and alone, When 
these two things are irreconcileable, then 
it is maintained by the adherents of the 
Free Church, that they must choose the 
least of two evils, which in their opinion 
is this—to secede and take a position, 
until matters are arranged, altogether 
unconnected with the State.”—T7rench, 
vol. i. chap. 19. 


What, then, was the matter in which 
the law, as expounded by the Court of 
Session and the House of Lords, “ fet- 
tered” the Church in the exercise of 
her spiritual functions, and rendered 
the dissevering of her connexion with 
the State, in the judgment of the Free 
Church leaders, imperative, in order 
to the enjoyment of her spiritual free- 
dom? This: by the law, when a cler- 
gyman is presented to a benefice, the 
presbytery, under whose care the con- 
gregation is, are bound to ordain him ; 
and if they refuse, an action for da- 
mages will lie, on the part of the pa- 
tron whose is the right of presentation, 
as well as on the part of the clergyman 
who is so presented. Every one, how- 
ever, eligible for such presentation, 
must have previously gone through 
the prescribed course of study for the 
ministry, and must have been licensed 
to officiate as a probationer. This step 
in the ministry gives the right to dis- 
charge all its functions, except the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, which 
cannot be done till after he has been 
ordained over a particular flock, ex- 
cept in the case of missionaries or- 
dained at large. The Free Church 
ministers claimed, on behalf of the 
people of a particular congregation to 
which a probationer was presented, a 
right to judge of the suitableness of 
such a minister for themselves; and, 
on behalf of the presbytery, they 
asserted a right to judge not only of 
his soundness in the faith and correct- 
ness in moral conduct, but of his fit- 
ness for that particular sphere. The 
Establighed Church conceived, that as 
all the ministers who could: be pre- 
sented to a living had been licensed by 
some presbytery, they were to be pre- 
sumed to be fit for all parishes, unless 
in the interval between any person’s 
being licensed, and the presbytery be- 
ing called upon to ordain him, some 
charge affecting his faith or morals 
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could be advanced; and that, in the 
absence of such charge, it was a part 
of the duty which the presbytery owed 
to the State, as being established, 
to ordain him, in order that neither 
his rights nor those of the patron, se- 
cured to them by law, should be in- 
fringed upon; and this was the view 
which the courts of law,the government 
and the parliament, as well as the 
highest court of appeal—the Lords— 
took of the matter. 

In regard to the second great ob- 
ject Mr. Trench had in view—the ex- 
hibiting of the present state of the 
«Scotch Episcopal Church,” and the 
** secessions from her communion—we 
think he has done a service not less in 
importance to the Christian public. A 
very slight outline, however, is all we 
feel to be necessary, for the same rea- 
son as that for abridging his account 
of the Free Church, namely, that our 
readers are, probably, pretty well ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church is 
unlike the Established Church of this 
country, both in regard to its connex- 
ion with the State, and the territorial 
jurisdiction of its bishops, and paro- 
chial cure of its clergy; and further, 
in that her canons are subject to per- 
petual revision and change. As an 
establishment, Episcopacy in Scotland 
was removed to make way for Presby- 
terianism, immediately after the abdi- 
cation of James II. ; and its adherents 
are comparatively few, chiefly of the 
wealthier classes. In 1712, the “ Act 
of Toleration” was passed in favour 
of Episcopal ministers in Scotland, 
upon condition of their praying for the 
queen and royal family ; and as there 
was anumber of clergy who had been 
ordained by English or Irish bishops, 
who were officiating in Scotland, as 
well as those ordained by Scottish bi- 
shops, the act embraced all; for the 
act declares “it shall be lawful for all 
Episcopalians in Scotland to assemble 
for the exercise of Divine Worship, to 
be performed after their own manner, 
by pastors ordained by a Puotestant 
bishop.” On the accession of the 
house of Hanover, the Scotch bishops 
and clergy were disaffected to the new 
dynasty, and were believed to be in 
communication with the exiled royal 
family ; and in 1746, a very stringent 
act was passed; and in 1748, an act 
made it law, “ that from and after the 
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Ist of September, no letters of orders 
of any Episcopal minister in Scotland 
shall be admitted to be registered, but 
such as have been given by some bi- 
shop of the Church of England or of 
Treland ; and in case any others shall 
be registered, such registration shall 
be void.” In 1788, died the Count 
of Albany, eldest grandson of King 
James the Seventh of Scotland, and 
Second of England and Ireland, and 
the acknowledged heir male of the 
house of Stuart ; and in the next year, 
upon application from the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, the disabilities were 
removed ; but no other change was 
made in her constitution. 

In 1840, an act was passed permit- 
ting clergymen ordained by Scotch bi- 
shops to officiate in England, at most, 
for one or two Sundays. 


“From all this,” says Mr, Trench, 
“it is perfectly evident, not only that 
Episcopal clergymen of English or Irish 
ordination are recognized and qualified 
by the law of the realm as such—I mean 
as Episcopal clergymen, and not as Dis- 
senters—to officiate in Scotland, inde- 
pendeft of any jurisdiction on the part 
of the Scotch bishops—that union, with 
them, is merely a matter of mutual 
agreement—and that any claim to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, except over members 
of their own body, has, until very lately, 
been openly, and strongly, and fre- 
quently disclaimed, on the part of the 
Scottish Episcopal authorities.”—Vol. 
ii. pp. 147, 148. 


As the position of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland differs from 
the Church of England and Ireland ; 
so does its constitution. There are 
six bishops, one of whom is called 
primus, six deans, eighty-three Pres- 
byters, and ninety-three congregations. 
For the regulation of Church affairs, 
there are three Church courts. First, 
the diocesan synod for the district, 
composed of the bishop, dean, and 
clergymen holding charges in the loca- 
lity. Second, the general synod, form~ 
ed of what may be called an upper and 
lower house ; of Bishops only, as com- 
posing the upper, and of Presbyters 
only, as composing the lower. The 
lower is, to a certain degree, repre- 
sentative, being formed of the deans, 
and of one clerical member, appointed 
from each diocese respectively, and 
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elected by the clergy at the diocesan 
synod. ‘ This general synod,” says 
Mr. Trench, “appears to have, ac- 
cording to the Church, a very exten- 
sive, if not unlimited, authority in 
matters concerning the Church.’ The 
third court is that of the Episcopal 
synod, which is formed exclusively of 
bishops, and is held once in every 
year. It is a court final in its deci- 
sions. 

The lawsand canons have undergone 
changes thrice within the present centu- 
ry. Thelast revision was made—and that 
a detailed and sweeping one—in 1839, 
and as * peculiar provision and prepa- 
ration for further changes and adapta- 
tions seems continually and studiously 
made throughout these documents,” 
Mr. Trench thinks there is great ne- 
cessity for watchfulness, “as to the 
proceedings of the legislative body, 
especially as to matters which vi- 
tally affect sound doctrine and godli- 
ness of practice, so far as these are 
subject to the influence of laws, ca- 
nons, and other measures of ecclesias- 
tical enactment.” Mr. Trench then 
details the withdrawment of Mr. 
Drummond, of Edinburgh, Sir W. 


Dunbar, of Aberdeen, and Mr. Miles, - 


of Glasgow; and the opposite views 
which the Bishops of London and Ca- 
shel have expressed on the subject ; 
and the objectionable doctrines, espe- 
cially in the Scottish communion ser- 
vice, which mainly, though not solely, 
led to their temporarily anomalous po- 
sition—that of being Episcopal minis- 
ters, without Episcopal license, juris- 
diction, or confirmation in their cha- 
pels—to all of which we are reluc- 
tantly forced to refuse insertion, from 
want of space. 

Our readers, however, are not to 
fancy that Mr. Trench’s book contains 
nothing but grave discussions. Start- 
ing from Hampshire, in the middle of 
July, 1845, and travelling by Oxford, 
Leamington, Matlock, through Lan- 
eashire, by Kendal and Penrith to 
Gretna, where he entered Scotland, 
Mr. ‘l'rench gives*us seventy pages on 
England before he comes to Scotland 
at all; and then, as he travelled in his 
pony phaeton, his route was not de- 
pendent upon public conveyances and 
railroads. Touring it from Edin- 
burgh, by Lochleven, to Perth, and the 
romantic region of Blair Athol, and 
so across to Stirling; and then the Clyde 
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and its scenery and towns ; and so home 
by Abbotsford and Melrose, he was 
quite the reverse of either inclined 
or compelled to find it “all barren.” 
It will furnish an hour’s amusing and 
agreeable reading; and, from the 
manner in which the book is printed, 
little more than that space would be 
required. But we must bid him 
adieu, and turn to other matters 
for which, however important, we 
would look in vain to his pages. 

There is not unfrequently injustice 
done both to Scotland and to Ireland, 
in the form in which the people of the 
two countries are contrasted ; the best 
of the one, and the worst of the other 
being most frequently before the pub- 
lic eye, are insensibly brought into 
juxta-position, as objects of compari- 
son. The farming system of the Lo- 
thians is described first, and then our 
minds run off to Tipperary ; the com- 
forts of the habitations of Perth and 
Stirlingshire are made an offset to 
Derrynane Beg; and the business and 
bustle of Glasgow and Paisley are 
made to fill us with regret and amaze- 
ment at the comparative stillness of 
Waterford or Galway ; while the com- 
merce of the world that rolls up the 
Firth of Clyde to Greenock and Glas- 
gow, or the whale fisheries of Dundee 
and Aberdeen, are placed in contrast 
with the comparative desertedness of 
Cork and Dublin: but this is as un- 
fair as to compare Stirling to Liver- 
pool, or Leith to London. That 
there is a vast superiority as regards 
commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture in Scotland over Ireland we 
have asserted ; and, it is unquestion- 
able,—in Scotland as a whole, over 
Ireland as a whole. This, however, is 
not caused by foreign legislation, or ab- 
senteeism,or union with England,which 
affect both ; nor to deficiency in repre- 
sentation in parliament, nor any of the 
thousand and one alleged sources of 
the degradation and wretchedness of 
this country ; but to the superior edu- 
cation, and moral and religious culture 
of the mass of the people of the for- 
mer country, This gives them an 
intellectual and moral superiority; 
and, as a sequence, asuperiority in com- 
fort and outward respectability over 
the mass of the latter. It leads to self- 
respect, and industry, and enterprize; 
pursuing wealth and comfort abroad, 
if it cannot be had at home, instead of 
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remaining _— to the soil like the 
limpet to the rock ; averse to move, 
as the Irishman too often is. But, 
at the same time, there is much of mi- 
sery and wickedness in the mining and 
manufacturing districts of Scotland. 
Periodical visitations of famine and 
pestilence sometimes vary the other- 
wise monotonous outflowings of wealth 
and luxury. The wailings of hunger 
and disease are sometimes intermin- 
gled with the cheerful noise of the 
shuttle. The “ Times Commissioner”’ 
has visited Sutherlandshire as well as 
Kerry and Donegal, and found land- 
lordism converting sheep-farms into 
forest-lands on the one hand, and an 
impoverished and ejected tenantry set 
loose upon the world, on the other. And, 
if there is not over population, there is, 
in the rural districts and small towns, 
the absence of that “ bold-peasantry, 
their country’s pride” which Cobbet 
looked for when admiring the turnip- 
fields and sheep-walks he passed in his 
tour. And, though not to the same 
extent as in Ireland, application has 
once and again been made for govern- 
mental aid in famine from manufac- 
turing Scotland. The comparatively 
slight share of the benefit that falls 
usually to the lot of the actual produ- 
cers of a country’s wealth, has been a 
topic dwelt upon from the days of 
Virgil’s “Sic vos non vobis,” to the 
present hour. Scotland’s own Thomas 
* the Rhymer” is said to have foretold 
that— 


** The waters shall wax, and the woods shall wene, 
Lill and moss will be torn in 
But the banno’ will ne’er be braider ;” 


«« That is,” says a very judicious expo- 
sitor, Mr. Robert Chambers, “simply, 
agriculture shall be extended, without 
increasing the food of the labourer; a 
proposition in which, as far as indivi- 
duals are concerned, we feel there is 
only too much truth.”* 

In order to show a little, therefore, 
of those parts of Scotland which are 
less frequented by tourists,and to pre- 
sent somewhat of that class that are not 
«the show people,” we shall follow Mr. 
Wilson in some parts of his coasting 





* The “ Picture of Scotland,” by this gentleman, composed as the result of his 
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excursion. ‘This very intelligent voy- 
ager—brother to the more illustrious 
of the name, the Professor and Poet, 
and scarcely less known as “ Christo- 
pher North,” accompanied the Secre- 
tary of the “ Board of Fisheries” in 
a voyage of inspection, in 1841; and 
as they had occasion to “visit many 
localities not within the range of the 
ordinary tourist, as well as to ex- 
plore those numerous islets and pic- 
turesque inlets for which the western 
shores especially are so remarkable,” 
his book will “instruct those who have 
not examined the coast scenery of 
Scotland ; and recall agreeable remi- 
niscences to such as have enjoyed 
that pleasure.” The book does, in- 
deed, give much information regard- 
ing the coast, the lochs, the islands, 
the mountains, and the people, from 
the Firth of Clyde round the Western 
coast, the Hebrides, the Orkneys, the 
Shetlands; and so along the northern 
and eastern coast to Aberdeen. It 
contains a good map and some gra- 
phic sketches and steel engravings from 
drawings by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
who was his companion during the 
voyage; but our business is with the 
people. 

At the Gairloch, in Rosshire, where 
Sir Humphrey Davy, “ a noted angler 
in his day,” loved to ply his vocation, 
Mr. Wilson says :— 


“« We followed the Gairloch road which 
leads along the southern bank, and soon 
after diverges to the right among the 
hills. A lofty rocky range prevailed at 
some distance on that side, the interven- 
ing ground being partly cultivated in the 
form of small patches of grain and po- 
tatoes; partly in the more unsophisti- 
cated condition of peat moss. Among 
these were visible collections of very 
wretched looking hovels—poor even for 
Highland huts—with holes for windows, 
closed up with sods removable at plea- 
sure.” 


This will stand as an offset to the 


* old-hat closed windows” of Cahirci- 
veen. Mr. W. proceeds :— 


‘* We were at times in doubt if they 
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were actual dwellings, had we not seen 
so many well-dressed men and women 
going out and in (it was the Sabbath.) 
The contrast was, indeed, remarkable 
between the attire and general aspect of 
the people, and the forlorn condition of 
their habitations. Nothing could be 
mere decent and respectable than the 
groups of natives, all in their Sunday 
gear. Most of the women had tidy caps 
(a few of them extremely smart), with 
bows of ribbons on either side, and their 
hair hanging beneath, in well kept curls ; 
and some had elegantly formed great- 
coats made of cloth, and neatly fitted to 
the person, though without the capes so 
common with the Irish women.” 


These “ womankind” with the caps 
must have been married women; for girls 
never wear any thing on their head, un- 
less by compulsion. The “ capes” of 
our Irish women, contrasted with the 
* capeless” great coats of the Scotch, 
exhibit the national characteristics of 
the two people ;—wastefulness even 
where there is little to waste ; and eco- 
nomy, were there profusion. 


‘* Where they contrive,” adds Mr. W.., 
‘to stow away, or how to preserve un- 
soiled by soot and smoke, these better 
garments within their dingy cabins, is 
what we have yet to learn.” 


This parish of Gairloch is forty miles 
long, and thirty broad, from the extreme 
points ; and contains an area of about 
six hundred square miles. The minister 
of Pool Ewe, in his account of it, given 
in the “ Statistical Account” as quoted 
by Mr. Wilson, says :— 


‘‘ The houses of the people in gene- 
ral have but one outer door, and as 
they and their cattle go in by that 
one entrance,—the bipeds to take pos- 
session of one end of the house, and the 
quadrupeds of the other—it cannot 
be expected that a habitation com- 
mon to man and beast can be particularly 
clean. Some of the people are now in- 
deed getting into the way of building 
byres for their cattle, contiguous to their 
dwelling-houses ; and it is acknowledged, 
even by the most indolent, that a great 
improvement is thus effected. It is 
hoped that the practice may soon become 
more general. When the young people 
go to kirk or market, few appear more 
‘ trig and.clean ;’ and a stranger would 
hardly be persuaded that some of them 
lived in such miserable hovels. Whena 
girl dresses in her best attire, her very 
habiliments, in some instances, would be 
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sufficient to purchase a better dwelling- 
house than that from which she had just 
issued.”—Vol. i. pp. 297, 298. 


The fondness for finery and show, in 
connexion with the disregard of clean- 
liness and comfort, which more or less 
characterizes all semi-civilized people, 
is not entirely confined, then, to one 
portion of the British Isles. 

The isles around the Western coast, 
in rude and rugged outline, as well as 
in the primitive character of the inha- 
bitants, resemble the thousand isles 
that stud our own Western coast ; and 
therefore we shall select the sketch of 
one—St. Kilda :— 


‘*The first house we came to was a 
pretty large slated one, close upon the 
right-hand shore. It is used only as 
a store for containing the feathers of 
the sea fowl, the staple export of the 
island, and the article with which they 
pay their rent in kind, as they have 
seldom a stiver of money among them. 
A little onwards and upwards, we came 
to another very respectable-looking 
slated house, of two stories, with a little 
porch; and a longer and larger but 
not much higher building (also slated) 
behind it, and separated, only by anar- 
row back court. These were the mi- 
nister’s manse and the kirk. Weshould 
have mentioned that just as we entered 
the gap or gateway, of the stone en- 
closure, we discovered a group of four 
or five fine rosy-cheeked children, with 
clean hands and well-washed faces, tidy 
dark-green tartan frocks or trowsers 
(according to their kind), and little 
bare feet, the whole under the super- 
intendence of a by no means tidy, but 
good enough loaliun: St. Kilda lass. 
These werethe minister’s bairns (heaven 

reserve and feed them), and we all 
joined company, and proceeded to- 
gether to the manse. Entering the 
porch and passage, we turned to the 
right, and took our seats in a neat 
enough room, carpeted, and with chairs 
and tables; but with some appearance 
of damp upon the walls, which on tap- 
ping with our knuckles, we found had 
not been lathed. Mrs. Mackenzie im- 
mediately made her appearance ; a fresh 
complexioned, pleasant looking person. 
She produced her bottles from the press, 
and we took a single sip, just suffi- 
cient to avoid offending the usages of 
Highland hospitality. Usage, however, 
is a very inappropriate word in the pre- 
sent case; for the said bottles had not 
probably been produced for many a 
month before. 

‘* We next proceeded by the back en- 
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trance of the house across to the kirk, 
which in its interior presents a fully 
more respectable appearance than we 
have seen in several Highland build- 
ings on the mainland devoted to the 
same purpose. The interior accommo- 
dations consist of a small, unpainted 
pulpit, a double row of forms in the 
area of the building, and a passage 
way between the door and pulpit, 
through between the ends of the forms. 


Near the pulpit there was a piece of 


railing, with a yard or two of desk 
work, like that in the seats of our or- 
dinary city churches. This portion 
seemed to be used as a writing-school, 
and a copy book which caught our eye 
had the words St. Kripa in large round 
hand, repeated over and over again up- 
on its ample page. The good minister 
is teacher and writing master (literally 
prime minister) as well as priest, and 
seems to leave nothing untried to ame- 
liorate the condition of his flock, whe- 
ther by enlightening their spiritual 
darkness, amerevns their worldly for- 
tunes, or as Dr. Johnson would have 
said, raising them in the scale of think- 
ing beings. For this he has, at least, 
met already with the earthly portion of 
his reward, in their confiding and un- 
bounded affection. And soon another 
and far brighter day may come, when, 
removed from the ceaseless cares and 
hardships of his present forlorn estate, 
he will hear, from the benign voice of 
his blessed Master, ‘ Well, done, good 
and faithful servant.” We then pro- 
ceeded onwards to the so-called vil- 
lage by a narrow road or footpath. 
The houses, or at least the front ones, 
form a pretty regular line, though some 
are placed farther back or behind the 
others, so, as in these parts to make 
the line double. They run rather in- 
wards and upwards than along the bay, 
and have the appearance of being de- 
tached from each other, though some- 
times two small dwellings join toge- 
ther. As stones are plenty in the 
island, the walls are of great thick- 
ness, or rather each wall is double, 
there being built, first of all, a couple 
of very strong dykes within a foot or 
two of each other, and then the inter- 
mediate space is crammed with earth, 
which fills up all the interstices, and 
produces a comfortable dwelling. The 
doorway is very low, and the great 
thickness of these double walls pro- 
duces a space as you enter which may 
be called a passage. There are gene- 
rally two rooms together, each apart- 
ment being covered by a separate roof; 
although there are smaller single tene- 
ments for widow women and old maids. 

“ The furniture, as may be supposed, 
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is scanty enough, though much im- 
roved, -we understand, of late years 
by the exertions of Dr. Macleod and 
other friends of the Highlanders in ge- 
neral, Each house has one or more 
bedsteads, with a small supply of blan- 
kets, a little dresser, a seat or two with 
wooden legs, and a few kitchen articles ; 
and almost every dwelling has also a 
small four-paned window, which, how- 
ever, admits but an inefficient light, 
owing to the great thickness of the 
walls. None that we noticed had a 
chimney, the smoke finding its devious 
way as it best can, from the floor to 
a hole in the roof. This is trying to 
the eyes of strangers. We rested for 
atime in one of the houses, inhabited 
by a widow and her daughter; and 
found that the former had been with 
her dog across the hill that morning 
to collect her food, which at certain 
seasons is really scattered before them 
like manna in the wilderness. They 
have ‘flesh rained upon them as dust ; 
and feathered fowls like as the sand 
of the sea.” Their chief sustenance, 
at this time, consisted of the small 
sea fowl before mentioned under the 
name of puffin. The widow had snared 
about a score; and having already 
eaten a few for breakfast, was now 
employed in boiling a corresponding 
number for dinner. We saw their 
little fat bodies, turning round and 
round in the pot, and would have tasted 
one as soon as it was ready, had we not 
happened at the time to be less carni- 
vorously inclined than usual, in conse- 
quence of the tossing of the previous 
night. These birds are caught by 
stretching a piece of cord along the 
stony places, where they chiefly con- 
gregate. To this cord are fastened, 
at intervals of a few inches, nume- 
rous hair nooses; and from time to 
time when the countless puffins are 
paddling upon their surface, in go their 
little web feet, they get noosed round 
the ancle, and no sooner begin to flap 
and flutter, than down rushes a ruth- 
less widow woman and twists their 
necks. Her dog had acted a useful 
part, not only in driving more distant 
or otherwise inaccessible birds from 
their roosting places towards the nooses, 
but by catching them dexterously in its 
mouth.” 


The St. Kildeans, like our own 
islanders, were very tenacious of old 
customs; and it is only a few years 
ago that their houses have come to be 
of the improved construction just now 
described. And as it may tempt some 
of our wealthy southron neighbours to 
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sail round our southern and western 
coasts, and aid in the improvement of 
our truly primitive islanders, we may 
mention that Sir Thomas Dyke Ack- 
land, having visited St. Kilda in his 
yacht, left a premium of twenty gui- 
neas with the minister, to be given to 
the first person or persons who should 
demolish their old house, and erect a 
new one on amore convenient plan. 
The reluctance of the natives to alter 
the customs of their fathers, and no 
one being encouraged to outstrip his 
neighbour in any thing leading rather 
to his own advantage than the public 
weal, caused some time to elapse be- 
fore any one ventured to advance be- 
yond the habits of his ancestors ; and 
when one, bolder than the rest, deter- 
mined on the experiment, his more in- 
dolent or less aspiring neighbours threw 
every obstacle in his way. He suc- 
ceeded, however ; and when once the 
commencement was made, others fol- 
lowed ; and now the danger was, lest 
the competition for bringing their new 
habitations first to a conclusion should 
render the work insecure; so the mi- 
nister got them all to consent to an 
equal distribution of the prize-money 
among the heads of houses; and so 
the old houses were all demolished, 
and a new set erected in their room, 
each consenting to lay out his share in 
the purchase of glass for windows. 
Now we shall give Mr. Wilson’s de- 
scription of these old houses, to show 
how little in advance of our poor is- 
landers were the St. Kildeans, the 
other day ; and to excite some benevo- 
lent minded persons to sail round the 
western coast of Ireland, and imitate 
the worthy English baronet :— 


‘* Their former buildings consisted of 
a low narrow entrance through the 
thick stone wall, to a first apartment, 
in which, at least during the winter sea- 
son, were kept the cattle; and then to 
a second, in which the natives dwelt. 
These inner rooms, though small, were 
free from the incumbrance of beds; for 
the latter were placed, or rather were 
formed by deep recesses of the walls, 
like low and horizontal open presses, 
into which they crept at night, their 
seanty bedding being placed (in imita- 
tion of the puffins) upon stones. There 
seems to have been only two of these 
dormitories in each habitation, however 
numerous the family may have been; 
and a peculiar, and by no means a 
praiseworthy practice prevailed, of the 
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young people of different families being 
assembled in the evening, and all passing 
the night together in a separate build- 
ing, adjoining, but net identical with, 
their parents’ dwelling. But this, with 
several other practices of the olden 
time, has been lately done away. 

* Another peculiar habit, connected 
with their slight agricultural resources, 
must have rendered these small inner 
apartments still more incommodious. 
Of course, they had no windows, and 
light and air could find admittance only 
through the same opening in the roof 
through which the smoke ascended. But 
with a view to the collection of manure 
in spring, the ashes of every fire were 
daily spread upon the floor, moistened, 
and trod upon, so as to form a compact 
substance, which increased so rapidly 
that, after a time, the flooring was se- 
veral feet higher than at the commence- 
ment of the season; so that at last, not 
only was it impossible to stand upright, 
but the inhabitants were obliged to dive 
into their sleeping dens at night like 
rats or rabbits, for the middle portion of 
the flooring was, by this time, far above 
the opening to the so-called beds. To 
admit of this nocturnal entrance, the 
floor, or at least its superficial ashy 
portion, was beat into a conical form, 
which, we need scarcely say, rendered 
the interior of these dwellings entirely 
useless for all the ordinary purposes of 
locomotion, as the inhabitants were, ere 
long, unable to stand upright, and soon 
required to crawl upon their hands and 
knees. The clergyman said, that in ad- 
ministering spiritual consolation to the 
sick or the dying, he at first found this 
descending to their bedsides, with his 
own heels uppermost, was ‘rather in- 
convenient, as he had never been pre- 
viously accustomed to it ; but that habit 
reconciled him to that and r-any things 
unknown on the main land.’ When 
the due season arrived, these floors were 
broken up, and carried out of doors, 
and, after being mingled with manure 
collected from the cattle in the ante- 
room, and with the remnants of birds 
and other offal from an odoriferous pit, 
opposite the front door, were spread 
upon the ground, to increase its scanty 
and precariously productive powers.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 8-34. 


Now, from all this we draw the 
conclusion that there is ample room 
for the exercise of intelligence, and 
philanthropy, and Christian liberality 
in the highlands and islands of Scot- 
land, as well as of Ireland; that due 
efforts made in the latter are no more 
to be despaired of than in the former ; 
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and that it is full time the Christian 
people of the empire were awake to 
the importance of the work. We re- 
member, in our boyish days, to have 
performed the feat of running over a 
house without being aware of it ; and 
our English and Scotch friends used 
to be amused with the account of 
it, who knew nothing of the con- 
struction of a mountain cabin, where 
the earth in the slope being dug 
away, the back wall and the two side 
walls are ready made; and a few sods 
piled up in front, with some sticks co- 
vered with heath, laid over so as to be 
on a line with the declivity, and an 
opening left for the door, the work is 
done: but the deliberately piling up a 
whole winter’s manure in the centre of 
a hut, with holes round the sides for 
beds, into which the inmates are to 
dive head-foremost, and theclergyman, 
on visiting one of the sick inhabitants, 
reclining on the dung heap, with his 
head down and heels up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, is a picture sur- 
passing in grotesqueness any thing 
seen in Ireland even by the lynx-eyed 
“ Times’ Commissioner.” 

We must, before we close, say a 
word or two of the Scottish fisheries, 
the information regarding which, as it 
formed the principal object of the voy- 
age, so is it ample and satisfactory ; 
and may be of service now, when the 
improvement of our own fisheries may 
be expected to occupy a very promi- 
nent place among other measures 
now before the legislature. No fea- 
ture, indeed, in the whole range of 
Scottish commerce, more strikingly 
contrasts with the utter and reckless 
neglect in which the productive re- 
sources of Ireland have been suf- 
fered to lie dormant by a negligent 
gentry and a thoughtless population, 
than the prosperous state of the Scot- 
tish fisheries, which supply a large 
portion of the consumption of this 
country, in which fish furnishes, 
at certain seasons, so prominent an 
article of food; and that too, while 
our shores teem with all kinds of fish, 
and furnish such facilities for their 
capture and cure. Wherever fish of 
any kind frequent the shores of Scot- 
land, there the appropriate fishery is 
sure to be established: the white fish- 
ing off the coast of Ayrshire and at the 
Orkneys ; the lobster fishing around 
Cape Wrath, whence is one chief source 
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of the supply of the London market ; 
and the herring fishery off Rothesay, up 
Loch Fyne, andespecially at Wick. At 
Rothesay alone, the average quantity 
of herrings cured in a season is 15,000 
barrels, besides large quantities of cod, 
whiting, and haddock ; at Kilbride, in 
Arran, 2,660 barrels, and of other 
fish, 2,900 imperial stones. Of the 
lobsters, at Durness, West Suther- 
landshire, Mr. Wilson says :— 


“‘Ttis fished for from May till August. 
The creel nets are cast into the sea, 
within a few yards of the shore, baited 
with a piece of sethe or herring, and are 
lifted almost every half hour from sun- 
set to sunrise. The large claws are 
closed with strong packthread, to pre- 
vent contention among brethren ; each 
morning’s capture is placed in a per- 
forated chest, floating in the sea, and 
once a week the contents (or rather 
malcontents) are moved into netted 
smacks, which carry them off to Lon- 
don. The Southrons get them here for 
3d. a piece ; and from six to eight thou- 
sand are sent from the Durness shores 
alone.”—Vol. ii. p. 130. 


In 1838, in Orkney, there were 245 
boats employed in the herring fishery, 
and 12,000 barrels were cured, besides 
120 tons of cod, ling, &c. &c., pro- 
ducing £14 per ton; while the ave- 
rage of the three succeeding years was 
724 boats, and 42,073 barrels. But 
it is at Wick, into which our voyagers 
sailed in the evening—* having the 
novel and spirit-stirring sight before 
them, of the vast and streaming flow 
of herring boats, sail after sail in long 
continuous lines, emerging from the 
inner portion of the bay, towards the 
open sea”—that the herring fishery is 
carried on more extensively than any 
place in Britain; and as we should 
like to see something of the same kind 
about Galway, or Clew bay, or Black- 
sod harbour, we shall close our notices 
by a brief sketch of it, referring our 
more curious readers, for a very full 
and valuable account, to Mr. Wilson’s 
second volume, pages 146-168. 

It seems probable that the herring 
abounded off these northern shores, 
even in the most ancient periods, al- 
though net-fishing does not appear to 
have prevailed before the beginning of 
the last century; and up till 1786, 
when the British Society for the ex- 
tension of the fisheries was incorpo- 
rated by act of parliament, there was 
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very little either of skill or enterprize 
employed. From that time there has 
been a continual improvement. The 
parliament has fostered it, not only 
as a branch of commerce very im- 
portant in itself, but as one of great 
value as a nursery for a bold and 
hardy race of seafaring people.” 

The nets are not shot till after sun- 
set, “ according to the fishery laws, 
regulated,” says Mr. W., “by act of 
parliament, and enforced by that fear- 
less cutter, the Princess ;” and the 
reason is, lest the herrings might be 
alarmed, and sinking down into “ the 
blue profound,” escape the snares. 


“ But by shooting their nets just be- 
fore nightfall, the herrings, in their 
nocturnal rambles do not detect the 
wily ‘suspension and interdict’ which 
has been taken out against them, and 
is every where hanging out for their de- 
struction in these their watery heavens. 
When a shoal thus meets a net under the 
obscure cover of the night, it cares little 
and fears less; and so pushing forwards, 
every fish with a view to get on in life 
(in the midst of which they are in death) 
presses his snout and head through a 
mesh, an inch square, too small to ad- 
mit his shoulders, but, alas! too small 
also to permit the withdrawal of the 
thoughtless head,—for the sharp edge 
and opening action of the gill-covers 

resent obstructions which the most 
highminded herring struggles in vain to 
overcome. 

‘“ By the grey of the early twilight we 
found ourselves in the very thickest of 
the fight. Many crews were making 
large captures, hauling up their long 
extended nets, glittering with fish ‘as 
the dew of the morning,’ or as one of 
our sailors expressed it, ‘going over 
the gunnel like a white horse.’ The 
surface of the sea seemed at this time 
dotted all over with small dark spots. 
These were the boats with their sails 
pulled down. As the nets are hauled 
they are also shaken, so as to cause all 
those fish that are loosely meshed to 
drop into the boat, the rest being dis- 
entangled when they reach the harbour. 
While the boats lay at anchor by their 
nets, they looked like motionless specks 
upon the water, and the effect was 
singular and very striking, when they 
suddenly hoisted their canvas, as if 
emerging from the bottom of the deep, 
and shot away towards the shore, 
covering the now brightened surface, 
far and near, with a multitudinous array 
of sombre-coloured sails. The same 
law regulates the morning as the even- 
ing fishery, and they are not allowed to 
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cast again after sunrise. We then re- 
turned to Wick bay, and for an hour or 
two enjoyed the sight of the countless 
boats returning, laden with their scaly 
treasures, in much the same order as 
that in which we had seen them depart 
outwards the preceding evening.” 


The fish being caught first, accord- 
ing to the established recipe in books 
of cookery, the next step is.to have 
them cured. They are brought from 
the boats, and tumbled into huge, 
Square, wooden troughs, as big as 
ordinary sized rooms ; the sides, how- 
ever, being only from two to three feet 
high, which are ranged— 


‘‘ All along the inner harbour, and 
in every street and quay, as well 
as within many large enclosed yards 
and covered buildings. Then come 
troops of sturdy females, each armed 
with knife in hand, and range themselves 
around the trough—the process. of gut- 
ting commences, and is carried on with 
such ceaseless and untiring rapidity 
that unless we had used the freedom to 
request one of the cleanest and prettiest 
of these evisceratrixes so to moderate 
the rancour of her knife as to let us see 
what she was doing, we could scarcel 
have followed her manipulations wit 
the naked eye. However, we think we 
are now master, at least in theory, of 
the refined art of evisceration. The 
Secretary and ourself had the curiosity 
to time our fair friend, when left to the 
remorseless rapidity of her own sweet 
will, and we found that she gutted ex- 
actly two dozen in.the minute. Now, 
two thousand women, working at that 
rate, with but brief intermission, from 
early morning till the close of day, must 
produce an almost incalculable amount 
of disembowelment.” 


Our author then describes the pro- 
cess at length, which we do not think 
it necessary to give, as in the proper 
season, on a smaller scale and with less 
scientific rapidity, it may be witnessed, 
in some of the less fragrant purlieus 
of our own city. The work is com- 
pleted by the following steps, the first 
of which is to have the fish roused— 
that is, thrown into vats and sprinkled 
with salt; next, to have them well 
soused and stirred; then packed off, 
more regularly, intocasks ; andso given 
over, to be “finally closed up by the 
cooper.” 

The average annual number of boats 
employed at Wickand the adjacent sta- 
tions is about 900 ; the average quan- 
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tity of fish is 88,500 barrels, contain- 
ing each seven or eight hundred 
fish. The quantity cured in 1840 
was 68,730 barrels; of which nearly 
58,000 were exported, and of these, 
51,477 barrels were sent to Ireland 
alone ; and this, with all the facilities 
on our western and north-western 
coasts, and our people starving for 
want of employment! Of course, the 
assembling of such a concourse of peo- 
ple during the season, and the abun- 
dance of money, leads to undue indul- 
gences ; But if the public statements 
may be credited, such is the moral re- 
volution produced among our people 
on the subject of temperance, that we 
might hope for the benefits without 
the attendant evils, were fisheries esta- 
blished upon our coasts. 

“The Wrongs and Rights of the 
Highlanders of Scotland,” would lead 
us into a field too vast for our present 
limits ; and weshould require a better 
guide to their development than Mr. 
Steel; nor do we admire his reme- 
dies—the abolition, for instance, of the 
rights of primogeniture, and an exa- 
mination into the tenures of Highland 
estates, with the view of a better ar- 


rangement of property—a course that 
would commend itself rather to revo- 
lutionists than to the sober-thinking, 
who are 


“ Skilled to judge the future by the past.” 


However, it would seem that the 
* clearance system”—that just now as 
it exists in Roscommon, Tipperary, 
and elsewhere—is occupying the atten- 
tion of parliament—is raising up a 
* Young Scotland ;” and the already 
recorded doings in Sutherlandshire, and 
their dangerous results, should call for 
inquiry and correction. It seems that 
after the battle of Culloden, not having 
the usual employment for the clans, in 
marauding expeditions and rebellious 
enterprises, many of the chiefs deter- 
mined toget rid of them ; and so convert- 
ed the tillage-farms first into sheep- 
farms, and then, these into forest-lands 
and hunting parks; and thus one man 
became sufficient for what required a 
multitude of hands before. The abori- 
gines were banished—driven either to 
starve at home, or exiled to America, 
Australia, &c. English farmers were 
substituted; and if there was not as- 
sassination, and the long et cetera of 
crimes that stain our country, it was 
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because the clergy who had influence 
over the people, were the preachers of 
peace and submission, not of resistance 
and agitation. 

If the present rulers do not learn 
wisdom from experience, both as to the 
proper treatment of Scotland and Ire- 
land, it is not for want of materials, 
amply furnished, and stretching over a 
period quite sufficiently long. The 
wrong measures and the right measures 
are now matter of historical record, 
and both are equally instructive, the 
one class as warnings, the other as 
guides ; the beacon and the pharos are 
both fully in view. A very slight ef- 
fort ‘would have kept the Scottish 
Church as one ; but evil counsels acted 
on-self-sufficiency ; the late Home Se- 
cretary would not believe; the wrong 
step is now irretrievable. The temporal 
evils that exist, however, and are call- 
ing loudly for redress, will not, in Scot- 
land, be difficult of cure. In our own 
country the evils aremore wide-spread, 
more deep-seated, more difficult to be 
eradicated ; but in onerespect theright 
course has been taken, and we shall 
give it our cordial approval in hope 
that it shall be so in another. The 
sums already embarked, and which will 
be expended on works of public uti- 
lity—the constructing of railways, 
the embanking of rivers, the draining 
of bogs, and the reclaiming of wastes, 
begun and to be carried on—if they 
had been mentioned half a century 
ago, would have appeared visions wilder 
than our own fairy tales. They will 
give occupation to thousands as la- 
bourers, and a taste for science to 
thousands more. Heretofore,in times 
of scarcity, the wealth of generous Bri- 
tain was poured in gratuitously for the 
relief of starving Ireland, and operated 
as a temporary alleviation, occasioning 
a permanent evil. The men had no- 
thing to do, and they desired no better 
than to do it, the food being provided 
for them; and the women thought it 
quite enough to prepare it. Occu- 
pation will give them better subjects 
of thought than planning murders, and 
following funerals, and celebrating 
wakes ; and when living by the fruit 
of their own labour, they will enjoy it 
because it is their own. 

The protection of life and property, 
if fairly and vigorously effected, will 
open the way for the carrying on of 
national improvements ; for Englishmen 
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will not cease to sink their money in 
North American railways and South 
American mines, and employ them in 
Irish improvement, until life and pro- 
perty are safe. But government, and 
parliament, and legislation cannot do 
all ; the landlords must be alive to their 
own interests and those of their tenan- 
try, and must recognize the obligations 
under which the possession of property 
lays them, to devote themselves to the 
good of those by whose toil and sweat 
they rollin affluence. They must not 
banish them, to throw whole districts 
into hunting lands, as in the high- 
lands of Scotland, nor to frame 
stock-farms of five hundred acres, 
to get better rents, and evade the 
sight of poverty, as in many parts 
of the lowlands ; but by giving them 
encouragement to improve, they must 
promote their advancement in know- 
ledge and comfort, and set the ex- 
ample, while residing in the midst of 
them, ‘‘.of the things that are true, 
and just, and lovely, and honourable, 
and of good report.” The people will 
thus be taught to love and respect 
them, and pay back again, in their safety 
and happiness, the return which kind- 
ness and protection produce. 
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In conclusion—though nothing is 
more open to misinterpretation than 
the signs of the times—we feel inclin- 
ed to anticipate a brighter day for 
both Scotland and Ireland than has 
yet dawned over either country. The 
Free Church—with all its machinery, 
has given an unwonted impulse to the 
whole public mind of Scotland; in 
which we may rejoice, though not in 
the division which producedit. And, 
without being repealers, we may think 
it a good thing that moral force, in 
opposition to physical, should become 
the popular doctrine in Ireland; and 
rejoice in the extent and solidity of 
a wide spreading education, on which 
genuine philanthropy may find its best 
materials to work upon for national 
good, without being committed to an 
approval of all and singular of the 
plans and institutions by which it is 
diffused. In like manner we may de- 
light in the prospect of a comfortable 
and improved tenantry, the result of 
an ameliorated relationship between 
landlord and tenant ; though utterly 
abhorring the turbulence and wrong- 
doing that extorted it from an unwise 
and reluctant proprietary. 
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TALE OF IRISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON 


CHAPTER XVII,—NATIONAL CALAMITY—SARAH IN LOVE AND SORROW, 


Tue astonishment of the Prophet's 
wife on discovering that the Tobacco- 
box had been removed from the place 
of its concealment was too natural to 
excite any suspicion of deceit or false- 
hood on her part, and he himself, al- 
though his disappointme nt was dread- 
ful on finding that it had disappeared, at 
once perce sived that she had been per- 
fectly ignorant of its removal. With 
his usual distrust and want of confi- 
dence, however, he resolved to test 
her truth a little further, lest by any 
possibility she might have deceived 
himé 

“‘Now, } Nelly,” said he, sternly, 
“mark me ;—is this the way you pro- 
duce the box? You acknowledge 
that you had it—that you hid it even 
——an’ now when I tell you I want it, 
an’ that it may be a matther of life an’ 
death to me—you purtend it’s gone, 
an’ that you know nothing about it— 
now, I say agin, mark me well—pro- 
duce the box !” 

** Here,’’ she replied, chafed and 
indignant as well at its disappearance e 
as at the obstinacy of his suspicions— 
“here's my throat—dash your knife 
into it, if you like—but as for the box, 
[ tell you, that although I did put it 
in there, you know as much about it 
now as I do.” 

*¢ Well,” said he, “for wanst I be- 
lieve you—but mark me still—this 
box must be gotten, an’ it’s to you I'll 
look for it. That's all—you know 
me.” 

‘** Ay,” she replied, ‘I know you.” 

«* Eh—what do you mane by that 2” 
he asked—*‘ what do you know? come 
now ; come, I say, what do you know ?” 

“6 Th: at you're a harde ned and a bad 
man :—oh ! you needn't brandish your 
knife—nor your eyes needn’t blaze up 
that way, like your di aughthe r’s,” she 
added :—* except that you're herd.an’ 
dark, an’ widout one spark o’ common 
feelin’, I know nothin’ particularly 
wicked about you—but, at the same 
time, I suspect enough.” 


«© What do you suspect, you hard 
ened vagabond ? ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matther what I sus- 
pect,” she answered; ‘‘only I think 
you'd have bad heart for any thing—so 
go about your business, for I want to 
have nothing more either to do or say 
to you—an’I wish to glory I had 
been always of that way o’ thinkin,’ 
a chiernah /—many a scalded he art 
I'd a’ missed that I got by you.’ 

She then walked into the cabin, and 
the Prophet slowly followed her with 
his fixed, doubtful, and suspicious eye, 
after which he flung the knife on the 
threshold, and took his way, in a dark 
and disappointed mood, towards Glen. 
dhu. 

It is impossible for us here to de- 
tail the subject matter of his reflections, 
or to intimate to our readers how fai 
his determination to bring Condy 
Dalton to justice originated in repent- 
ance for having concealed his know- 
ledge of the murder, or in some other 
less justifiable state of feeling. At 
this moment, indeed, the family of the 
Daltons were in any thing but a po- 
sition to bear the heavy and terrible 
blow which was about to fall upon them. 
Our readers cannot forget the pitiable 
state in which we left them, during 
that distressing crisis of misery, when 
the strange woman arrived with the 
oatmeal, whic h the kind-hearted Mave 
Sullivan had so gene rously sent them. 
On that melanc holy occasion her lover 
complained of feeling ill, and, unfor- 
tunately, the symptoms were, in this in- 
stance, too significant of the malady 
which followed them. Indeed, it 
would be an infliction of unnecessar 
pain to detail here the sufferings which 
this unhappy family had individually 
and collectively borne. Y oung Con- 
dy, after a fortnight’ s prostration from 
typhus fever, was again upon his legs, 
totter ing about, as his father had been, 
in a state of such helplessness between 
want of food on the one hand, and ill- 
ness on the other, as it is distressing 
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even to contemplate. If, _ 
the abstract consideration of it, even 
at a distance, be a matter of oak pain- 
ful retrospect to the mind, what must 
not the actual endurance of that and 
worse have been to the thousands 
upon thousands of families who were 
obliged, by God’s mysterious dispe nsa 
tion, to encounter these calamities in all 
their almost incredible and hideous 
reality. 


At this precise period, the state of 


the country was frightful beyond belief’; 

for it is well known that the mor tality 
of the season we are describing was 
considerably greater than that ‘which 
even cholera “occasioned in its worst 
and most malignant ravages. Indeed, 
the latter was not attended by such a 
tedious and lingering train of mise- 
ries as that which in so mz any woe ‘ful 
shapes, surrounded typhus fever. The 
appearance of cholera was sudden, and 
its operations quick, and although, on 
that account, it was looked upon with 
tenfold terror, yet for this very rea- 
son, the consequences which it produc- 
ed were by no means so full of afflic- 

tion and distress, nor presented such 
strong and pitiable claims on human 
aid and sympathy as did those of ty- 
phus. In the one case, the victim was 
cut down by a sudden stroke, which oc- 
casioneda shock or moral paralysis both 
to himself and the survivors—especially 
to the latter—that might be almost 
said to neutralize its own inflictions. 
In the other, the approach was com- 
paratively so slow and gradual, that all 
the sympathies and afflictions were al- 
lowed full and painful time to reach 
the utmost limits of human suffering, 


and to endure the wasting series of 


those struggles and details which long 
illness, surrounded by destitution and 
affliction, never fails to inflict. In the 
cholera, there was no time left to feel 
—the passions were wrenched and 
stunned by a blow, which was over, 
one may say, before it could be per- 
ceived; whilst in the wide-spread but 
more tedious desolation of typhus, the 
heart was left to brood over the thou- 
sand phases of love and misery which 
the terrible realities of the one, joined 
to the alarming exaggerations of the 
other, never failed to} present. In cho- 
lera, a few hours, and all was over ;— 
but in the awful fever which then pre- 
vailed, there was the gradual approach 
—the protracted iliness—the long 
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nights of racking pain—day after day 
of raging torture—and that dark pe- 
riod of uncertainty when the balance 
of human life hangs in the terrible 
equilibrium of suspense—all requiring 
the exhibition of constant attention—of 
the eye whose affection never sleeps— 
the ear that is deaf only to every 
sound but the moan of pain—the 
touch whose tenderness is felt as a so- 
lace, so long as suflering itself is con- 
scious—the pressure of the aching 
head—the moistening of the parched 
and burning lips—and the numerous 
and indescribable oflices of love and 
devotedness, which always encompass, 
or should encompass the bed of sick- 
nessand of death. There was, we say, all 
this, and much more than the imagina- 
tion itself, unaided by a severe ac- 
quaint ince with the truth, could em- 
body in its gloomiest conceptions. 

In fact, Ireland during the season, 
or rather the year, we are describing, 
might be compared to one vast lazar- 
house filled with famine, disease, and 
death. The very skies of heaven were 
hung with the black drapery of the 
grave; for never since, nor within the 
memory of man before it, did the 
clouds present shapes of such gloomy 
and funereal import. Hearses, coffins, 
long funeral processions, and all the dark 
emblems of mortality were reflected, as 
it were, on the sky, from the terrible 
works of pestilence and famine, which 
were going forward on the earth be- 
neath them. To all this, the thunder 
and lightning too, were constantly add- 
ing their angry peals, and flashing, as 
if uttering the indignation of heaven 
against our devoted people; and what 
rendered such fearful manifestations 
ominous and alarming to the supersti- 
tious, was the f fact of their occurrence 
in the evening and at night—circum- 
stances which are alw ays looked upon 
with unusual terror and dism: ay. 

To any person passing through the 
country, suc ‘+h a combination of. start- 
ling and awful appearances was pre- 
sented as has probably never been 
witnessed since. Go where you might, 
every object reminded you of the fear- 
ful ‘desolation that was progressing 
around you. The features of the 
people were gaunt, their eyes wild 
and _ hollow, “and their gait feeble 
and tottering. Pass through the 
fields, and you were met by little 
groups bearing home on their shoul- 
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ders, and that with difficulty, a cof- 
fin, or perhaps two of them. The 
roads were literally black with fune- 
rals, and as you passed along from 
parish to parish, the death bells were 
pealing forth in slow but dismal tones, 
the gloomy triumph which pestilence 
was achieving over the face of Sur de- 
voted country—a country that each 
successive day filled with darker deso- 
lation and deeper mourning. 

Nor was this all. The people had 
an alarmed and unsettled aspect ; and 
whether you met them as individuals 
or crowds, they seemed, when closely 
observed, to labour under some strong 
and insatiable want that rendered 
them almost reckless. The number of 
those who were reduced to mendicancy 
was incredible, and if it had not been 
for the extraordinary and unparalleled 
exertions of the clergy of all creeds, 
medical men, and local committees, 
thousands upon thousands would have 
perished of disease or hunger on the 
very highways. Many, indeed, did 
so perish; and it was no unusual sight 
to meet the father and mother, accom- 
— by their children,. going, they 

ew not whither, and to witness one 
or other of them lying down on the 
road side; and well were they off who 
could succeed in obtaining a sheaf of 
straw, on which, as a luxury, to lay 
down their aching head, that was 
never more to rise from it, until borne, 
in a parish shell, to a shallow and hasty 
grave. 

Temporary sheds were also erect- 
ed on the road sides, or near them, 
containing fever-stricken patients, 
who had no other home; and when 
they were released, at last, from their 
sorrows, nothing was more common 
than to place the coffin on the road 
side also, with a plate on the lid of it, 
in order to solicit, from those who 
passed, such aid as they could afford 
to the sick or starving survivors. 

That, indeed, was the trying and 
melancholy period in which all the 
lingering traces of self respect—all 
recollection of former independence— 
all sense of modesty was cast to the 
winds. Under the terrible pressure 
of the complex destitution which pre- 
vailed, every thing like shame was for- 
gotten, and it was well known that 
whole families, who had hitherto been 
respectable and independent, were 
precipitated, almost at once, into all 
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the commen cant of importunity and 
clamour during this frightful strug- 
gle between life and death. Of the 
truth of this, the scenes which took 
place at the public Soup Shops, and 
other appointed places of relief, af- 
forded melancholy proof. Here were 
wild crowds, ragged, sickly, and wasted 
away to skin and bone, struggling for 
the dole of charity like so many hun- 
gry vultures about the remnant of 
some carcase which they were tearing, 
amid noise, and screams, and strife, 
into very shreds ; for, as we have said, 
all sense of becoming restraint or 
shame was now abandoned, and the 
timid girl, or modest mother of a family, 
or decent farmer, goaded by the same 
wild and tyrannical cravings, urged 
their claims with as much turbulent 
solicitation and outcry as if they had 
been trained, since their very infancy, 
to all the forms of impudent cant and 
imposture. 

This, our readers will admit, was a 
most deplorable state of things ; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot limit the 
truth of our descriptions to the scenes 
we have just attempted to pourtray. 
The misery which prevailed, as it had 
more than one source, so had it more 
than one aspect. There were, in the 
first place, studded over the country, 
a vast number of strong farmers, with 
bursting granaries and immense hag- 
gards, Bo without coming under 
the odious denomination of misers or 
meal-mongers, are in the habit of 
keeping up their provisions, in large 
quantities, because they can afford to 
do so, until a year of scarcity arrives, 
when they draw upon their stock pre- 
cisely when famine and prices are both 
at the highest. In addition to these, 
there was another still viler class; 
we mean the hard-hearted and well- 
known misers—men who, atevery time, 
and in every season, prey upon the 
distress and destitution of the poor, 
and who can never look upon a pro- 
mising spring or an abundant harvest, 
without an inward sense of ingratitude 
against God for his goodness, or upon 
a season of drought, or a failing crop, 
unless with a thankful feeling of de- 
votion for the approaching calamity. 

During such periods, and under such 
circumstances, these men—including 
those of both classes—and the famished 
people, in general, live and act under 
antagonist principles. Hunger, they 
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say, will break through stone walls, 
and when we reflect, that in addi- 
tion to this irresistible stimulus, we 
may add a spirit of strong prejudice 
and resentment against these heartless 
persons, it is not surprising that the 
starving multitudes should, in the ra- 
vening madness of famine, follow up 
its outrageous impulses, and forget 
those legal restraints, or moral princi- 
ples, that protect property under or- 
dinary or different circumstances. It 
was just at this precise period, there- 
fore, that the people, impelled by 
hunger and general misery, began to 
burst out into that excited stupefaction 
which is, we believe, peculiar to famine 
riots. And what rendered them still 
more exasperated than they probably 
would have been was, the long lines of 
provision carts which met or inter- 
mingled with the funerals on the pub- 
lic thoroughfares, whilst on their way 
to the neighbouring harbours, for ex- 
portation. Such, indeed, was the ex- 
traordinary fact! Day after day, ves- 
sels laden with Irish provisions, drawn 
from a population perishing with actual 
hunger, as well as with the pestilence 
which it occasioned, were passing out 
of our ports, whilst, singular as it may 
seem, other vessels came in freighted 
with our own provisions, sent back 
through the charity of England to our 
relief. 

It is not our business, any more 
than it is our inclination, to dwell 
here upon the state of those sump- 
tuary enactments, which reflected such 
honour upon the legislative wisdom, 
that permitted our country to arrive 
at the lamentable condition we have 
attempted to describe. We merely 
mention the facts, and leave to those 
who possess position and ability, the 
task of giving to this extraordinary 
state of things a more effectual atten- 
tion. Without the least disposition, 
however, to defend or justify any vio- 
lation of the laws, we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that the very wit- 
nessing of such facts as these, by 
destitute and starving multitudes, was 
in itself such a temptation to break in 
upon the provisions thus transmitted, 
as it was scarcely within the strength 
of men, furious with famine, to resist. 
Be this as it may, however, it is our 
duty as a faithful historian to state, 
that at the present period of our nar- 
rative, the famine riots had begun to 
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assume something of an alarming as- 
pect. Several carts had been attacked 
and pillaged, some strong farmers had 
been visited, and two or three misers 
were obliged to become benevolent 
with rather a bad grace. At the head 
of these parties were two persons men- 
tioned in these pages—to wit, Thomas 
Dalton, and Red Rody Duncan, toge- 
ther with several others of various 
estimation and character; some of 
them, as might be naturally expected, 
the most daring and turbulent spirits 
in the neighbourhood. 

Such, then, was the miserable state 
of things in the country at that parti- 
cular period. The dreadful typhus 
was now abroad in all his deadly power, 
accompanied, on this occasion, as he 
always is among the Irish, by a panic 
which invested him with tenfold ter- 
rors. The moment fever was ascer- 
tained, or even supposed to- visit a 
family, that moment the infected per- 
sons were avoided by their neighbours 
and friends, as if they carried death, 
as they often did, about them; so that 
its presence occasioned all the usual in- 
terchanges of civility and good neigh- 
bourhood to be discontinued. or 
should this excite our wonder, inas- 
much as this terrific scourge, though 
unquestionably an epidemic, was also 
ascertained to be dangerously and fa- 
tally contagious. None then, but per- 
sons of extraordinary moral strength, 
or possessing powerful impressions of 
religious duty, had courage to enter 
the houses of the sick or dead, for the 
purpose of rendering to the afflicted 
those offices of humanity which their 
circumstances required; if we except 
only their nearest relatives, or those 
who lived in the same family. 

Having thus endeavoured to give 
what we feel to be but a faint picture 
of the state of the kingdom at large in 
this memorable year, we beg our read- 
ers to accompany us once more to the 
cabin of our moody and mysterious 
friend, the Black Prophet. 

Evening was now tolerably far ad- 
vanced ; Donnel Dhu sat gloomily, as 
usual, looking into the fire, with no 
agreeable aspect ; whilst on the oppo- 
site side sat Nelly, as silent and nearly 
as gloomy-looking as himself. Every 
now and then his black piercing eye 
would stray over to her, as ifin astate 
of abstraction, and again with that un- 
determined kind of significance which 
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made it doubtful whether the subject 
matter of his cogitations was connected 
with her at all or not. In this posi- 
tion were they placed when Sarah en- 
tered the cabin, and throwing aside her 
cloak, seated herself in front of the 
fire, something about halfway between 
each. She also appeared moody ; and 
if one could judge by her countenance, 
felt equally disposed to melancholy or 
ill temper. 

«‘ Well, madam,” said her father, 
**I hope it’s no offence to ask you 
where you have been sportin’ yourself 
since? I suppose you went to see 
Charley Hanlon; or, what is bet- 
ther, his masther, young Dick o’ the 
Grange ?” 

“No,” she replied, “I did not. 
Charley Hanlon! Oh, no!” 

*¢ Well, his masther ?” 

“Don’t vex me—don’t vex me,” 
she replied, abruptly ; ‘‘ I don’t wish to 
fight about nothing, or about thrifles, 
or to give bad answers ; but still, don’t 
vex me, I say.” 

“‘There’s something in the wind 
now,” observed Nelly ; “she’s gettin’ 
fast into one of her tantrums. I know 
it by her eyes ; she’d as soon whale me 
now as ery ; and she’d jist as soon cry 
as whale me. Oh! my lady, I know 
you. Here, at any rate, will you have 
your supper ?” 

The resentment which had been ga- 
thering at Nelly’s coarse observations, 
disappeared the moment the question 
as to supper had been put to her. 

“Oh! why don’t you,” she said— 
an’ why didn’t you always spake to 
me in a kind voice ?” 

« But about young Dick,” said the 
suspicious prophet ; ‘did you see him 
since ?” 

“No,” she replied, calmly and 
thoughtfully ; but, as if catching, by 
reflection, the base import of the query, 
she replied, in a loud and piercing 
voice, rendered at once full and keen 
by indignation—* No! Isay; an’don’t 
dare to suspect me of goin’ to Dick o’ 
the Grange, or any sich profligate.” 

** Hollo! there's a breeze !”—After 
a pause: ** You won't bate us, I hope. 
Then, madam, where were you ?” 

Short as was the period that had 
passed since her reply and the putting 
of his last question, she had relapsed or 
fallen intg a mood of such complete 
abstraction, that she heard him not. 
With her naturally beautiful and taper 
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hand under her still more finely chi- 
selled chin, she sat looking, in appa- 
rent sorrow and perplexity, into the 
fire, and, whilst so engaged, she sighed 
deeply two or three times. 

“Never mind her, man,” said 
Nelly ; ‘let her alone, an’ don’t draw 
an ould house on our heads. She has 
had a fight with Charley Hanlon, I 
suppose ; maybe he has refused to 
marry her, if he ever had any notion 
of it—which I don’t think he had.” 

Sarah rose up, and approaching her, 
said— 

‘‘ What is that your wor saying ?— 
Charley Hanlon !—never name him an’ 
me together from this minute out. I 
like him well enough as an acquaint- 
ance, but never name us together as 
sweethearts—mark my words now. I 
would go any length to sarve Charley 
Hanlon, but I care nothin’ for him 
beyond an acquaintance, although I 
did like him alittle, or I thought I did.” 

«Poor Charley !” exclaimed Nelly, 
“he'll break his heart. Arra what'll 
he do for a piece o’ black crape to get 
into murnin’ ?—eh ?—ha! ha! ha!” 

«If you had made use of them 
words to me only yestherday,” she 
replied, I’d punish you on the spot ; 
but now, you unfortunate woman, 
you're below my anger. Say what 
you will, or what you wish, another 
quarrel with you I will never have.” 

‘What does she mane,” said the 
other, looking fiercely at the Prophet— 
‘*T ax you, you traitor, what she 
manes ?” 

“Ay, an’ you'll ax me till you're 
hoarse, before you get an’ answer,” he 
replied. 

«*You’re a dark an’ deep villain,” 
she uttered, whilst her face became 
crimson with rage, and the veins of 
her neck and temples swelled out as if 
they would burst ; “however, I tould 
you what your fate would be, an’ that 
Providence was on your bloody trail. 
Ay did I, and you'll find it true 
soon.” , 

The Prophet rose and rushed at 
her; but Sarah, with the quickness 
of lightning, flew between them. 

‘Don’t be so mane,” she said— 
‘don’t now, father; if you rise your 
hand to her I'll never sleep a night 
undher the roof. Why don’t you se- 
parate yourself from her? Oh, no, 
the man that would rise his hand to 
sich a woman—to a woman that must 
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have the conscience she has—espe- 
cially when he could put the salt seas 
between himself an’ her—is worse an 
meaner than she is. As for me, I’m 
lavin’ this house in a day or two, for 
my mind’s made up that the same roof 
won’t cover us.” 

*‘ The devil go wid you an’ sixpence, 
then,” replied Nelly, disdainfully— 
**an’ then you'll want neither money 
nor company ; but, before you go, I’d 
thank you to tell me what has become 
o’ the ould Tobaccy Box, that you 
— out o’ the wall the other day. 

know you were lookin’ for it, an’ 
I’m sure you got it—there was no one 
else to take it: so, before you go, tell 
me—unless you wish to get a knife put 
into me by that dark lookin’ ould fa- 
ther of yours.” 

“T know nothing about your ould 
box, but I wish I did.” 

«« That’s a lie, you sthrap; you know 
right well where it is.” 

“No,” replied her father, ‘‘ she 
does not, when she says she doesn’t. 
Did you ever know her to tell a lie ?” 

«“ Ay—did I, fifty.” 

The Prophet rushed at her again, 
and again did Sarah interpose. 

** You vile ould tarmagint,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ you're statin’ what you feel 
to be false when you say so; right 
well you know that neither you nor I, 
nor any one else, ever heard a lie from 
her lips, an’ yet you have the brass to 
say to the contrairy.” 

‘* Father,” said Sarah, “ there’s but 
the one coorse for you; as for me, my 
mind’s made up—in this house I don’t 
stay, if she does.” 

“If you'd think of what I spoke to 
you about,” he replied, “all would 
soon be right wid us; but then you're 
so unraisonable, an’ full of foolish no- 
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DonneL Dav M‘Goway’s reputa- 
tion as a prophecyman arose, in the 
first instance, as much on account 
of his mysterious pretensions to a 
knowledge of the quack prophecies 
of his day—Pastorini, Kclumbkille, 
&e. &e., and such stuff—as from 
any pretensions he claimed to fore- 
tel the future. In the course of 
time, however, by assuming to be a 
seventh son, he availed himself of the 
credulity and ignorance of the people, 
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tions, that it’s hard for me to know 
what to do, especially as I wish to do 
all for the best.” 

‘* Well,” rejoined Sarah, ‘I'll spake 
to you again about it ; at this time I’m 
disturbed and unaisy in my mind—I’m 
unhappy—unhappy—an’ I hardly know 
on what hand toturn. I’m afeard I was 
born for a hard fate, an’ that the day of 
my doom isn’t farfrom me. All, father, 
is dark before me—every thing is dark 
before me—my heart is, indeed, low 
an’ full of sorrow; an’ sometimes I 
could a’most tear any one that ‘ud 
contradict me. Any way, I’m un- 
happy.” 

As she uttered the last words, her 
father, considerably surprised at the 
melancholy tenor of her language, 
looked at her, and perceived that, 
whilst she spoke, her large black eyes 
were full of distress, and swam in 
tears. 

‘* Don’t be a fool, Sarah,” said he 
‘¢ it’s not a thrifle should make any one 
cry in sich a world as this. If Charley 
Hanlon an’ you has quarrelled, it was 
only the case with thousands before 
you. If he wont marry you, maybe 
as good or betther will; for sure, as 
the ould proverb says, there’s as good 
fish in the say as ever was catched. 
In the mane time, think of what I 
said to you, an’ all will be right.” 

Sarah looked not at him; but whilst 
he spoke, she hastily dried her tears, 
and ere half a minute had passed, her 
face had assumed a firm and somewhat 
of an indignant expression. Little, 
however, did her father then dream of 
the surprising change which one short 
day had brought about in her exist- 
ence, nor of the strong passions which 
one unhappy interview fad awakened 
in her generous but unregulated heart. 


THE RACE FROM PROFLIGACY. 


and soon added a pretended insight into 
futurity to his powers of interpreting 
Pastorini, and all the catchpenny trash 
of the kind which then circulated among 
the people. This imposture, in course 
of time, produced its effect. Many, it 
is true, laughed at his impudent as- 
sumptions ; but, on the other hand, 
hundreds were strongly impressed with 
a beliefin the mysterious and rhapsodi- 
cal predictions which he was inthe habit 
of uttering. Among the latter class, 
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we may reckon simple-hearted Jerry 
Sullivan and his family, all of whom, 
Mave herself included, placed the most 
religious confidence in the oracles he 
ave forth. It was then, with consi- 
erable agitation and a_palpitating 
heart, that, on the day following that 
of Donnel’s visit to her father’s, she 
approached the Grey Stone, where, in 
the words of the prophet, she should 
meet ‘the young man who was to 
bring her love, wealth, and happiness, 
and all that a woman can wish to have 
with aman.” The agitation she felt, 
however, was the result of a depression 
that almost amounted to despair. 
Her faithful heart was fixed but upon 
one alone, and she knew that her meet- 
ing with any other could not, so far as 
she was concerned, realize the golden 
visions of Donnel Dhu. The words, 
however, could not be misunderstood ; 
the first person she met, on the right 
hand side of the way, after passing the 
Grey Stone, was to be the individual ; 
and when we consider her implicit be- 
lief in Donnel’s prophecy, contrasted 
with her own impressions and the state 
of mind in which she approached the 
place, we may form a tolerably accu- 
rate notion of what she must have ex- 
On arriving within two 


rienced. 
bended ards or so of the spot men- 
tioned, she observed in the distance, 
about half a mile before her, a gentle- 
man, on horseback, approaching her at 


rapid speed. Herheart, on perceiving 
him, literally sank within her, and she 
felt so weak as to be scarcely able to 
proceed. 

**Oh! what,” she at length asked 
herself, “would I not now give but 
for one glance of young Condy Dal- 
ton! But it is not to be. e un- 
fortunate murdher of my uncle has 
prevented that for ever; although I 
can’t get myself to b'lieve that any of 
the Daltons ever did it; but maybe 
that’s because I wish they didn’t. The 
general opinion is, that his father is the 
man that did it. May the Lord for- 
give them, whoever they are, that took 
his life—for it was a black act to me 
at any rate !” 

Across the road before her, ran one 
of those little deep valleys, or large ra- 
vines, and into this had the horseman 
disappeared as she closed the soliloquy. 
He had not, however, at all slackened his 
pace, but, on the contrary, evidently 
increased it, as she could hear by the 
noise of his horse's feet. At this mo- 
ment she reached the brow of the ra- 
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vine, and our readers may form some 
conception of what she felt when, on 
looking down it, she saw her lover, 
young Dalton, toiling up towards her 
with feeble and failing steps, whilst 
pressing after him from the bottom, 
came youhg Henderson, urging his 
horse with whip and spur. Her heart, 
which had that moment bounded with 
delight, now utterly failed her, on 
perceiving the little chance which the 
poor young man had of being the first 
to meet her, and thus fulfil the prophe- 
cy. Henderson was gaining upon him 
at a rapid rate, and must in a few 
minutes have passed him, had not wo- 
man’s wit and presence of mind come 
to her assistance. “ If he cannot run to 
me up the hill,” she said to herself, « I 
can run to him down it”—and as the 
thought occurred to her, she started 
towards him at her greatest speed, 
which indeed was considerable, as her 
form was of that light and elastic des. 
cription which betokens great powers 
of activity and exertion. The struggle 
indeed was close ; Henderson now plied 
whip and spur with redoubled energy, 
and the animal was approaching at 
full speed. Mave, on the other hand, 
urged by a thousand motives, forgot 
every thing but the necessity for exer- 
tion. Dalton was incapable of run- 
ning a step, and appeared not to 
know the cause of the contest between 
the parties. At length Mave, by her 
singular activity and speed reached her 
lover, into whose arms she actually 
ran, just as Henderson had come with- 
in about half a dozen yards of the spot 
where she met him. This effort, on 
the part of Mave, was in perfect ac- 
cordance with the simple earnest- 
ness of her character; her youthful 
figure, her innocence of manner, the 
glow of beauty, and the crowd of 
blushing graces which the act deve- 
loped, together with the joyous exul- 
tation of her triumph on reaching 
her lover’s arms, and thus securing 
to herselfand him the completion of 
so delightful a prediction—all, when*® 
taken in at one view, rendered her a be- 
ing so irresistibly fascinating, that her 
lover could scarcely look upon the in- 
cident as a real one, but for a moment 
almost persuaded himself that his be- 
loved Mave had undergone some de- 
lightful and glorious transformation— 
such as he had seen her assume in the 
dreams of his late illness. 

Henderson, finding himself disap- 
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pointed, now pulled up his horse, and 
addressed her. 

** Upon my word, Miss Sullivan— 
I believe,” he added, “I have the plea- 
sure of addressing Jeremy Sullivan's 
daughter—so far famed for her beauty 
—I say, upon my word, Miss Sullivan, 
your speed outstrips the wind—those 
light and beautiful feet of yours scarce- 
ly touched the ground—I am certain 
you must dance delightfully.” 

Mave again blushed, and immediate- 
ly extricated herself from her lover's 
arms, but before she did, she felt his 
frame trembling with indignation at 
the liberty Henderson had taken in 
addressing her at all. 

“Dalton,” the latter proceeded, un- 
conscious of the passion he was exciting, 
«I cannot but envy you, at all events 
—I would myself delight to be a win- 
ning post under such circumstances.” 

Dalton looked at him, and his eye, 
like that of his father, when enraged, 
glared with a deadly light. 

“ Pass on, sir,” he replied ; “ Mave 
Sullivan is no girl for the like of you to 
address. She wishes to have no con- 
versation with you, and she will not.” 

‘1 shan’t take your word for that, 
my good friend,” replied Henderson, 
smiling ; ‘‘ she can speak for herself— 
an’ will, too, I trust.” 

“Dear Condy,” whispered Mave, 
«don’t put yourself in a passion; you 
are too weak too bear it.” 

‘Miss Sullivan,” proceeded young 
Dick, “is a pretty girl—and as such I 
claim a portion of her attention, and— 
should she so far favour me—even of 
her conversation ; and that with every 
respect for your very superior judg- 
ment, my good Mr. Dalton.” 

«* What is your object, now, in wish- 
in’ to spake to her?” asked the latter, 
looking him sternly in the face. 

«I don’t exactly see that I’m bound 
to answer your catechism,” said Dick ; 
“it is to Miss Sullivan I would ad- 
dress myself. I speak to you, Miss 
Sullivan ; and, allow me to say, that I 
feel a very warm interest in your wel- 
fare, and nothing would give me great- 
er pleasure than to promote it by any 
means in my power.” 

Mave was about to reply, but Dal- 
ton anticipated her. 

“The only favour you can bestow 
upon Miss Sullivan, as you are plaized 
to call her, is to pass her by,” said 
Dalton; “ she wishes to have no inti- 
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macy nor conversation of any kind 
with sich g noted profligate. She 
knows your , Mr. Hender- 
son; or if she doesn’t, I do—an’ that 
it’s as much as a daicent girl's good 
name is worth to be seen spakin’ to 
you. Now, I tell you again to pass on. 
Don’t force either yourself or your 
conversation upon her, if you’re wise— 
I’m here to protect her—an’ I won't 
see her insulted for nothing.” 

** Do you mean that as a threat, my 
good fellow ?” 

« If you think it a threat, don’t de- 
sarve it, an’ you won't get it. If right 
was to take place, our family would 
have a heavy account to settle with 
you and yours ; an’ it wouldn’t be wise 
in you to add this to it.” 

** Ha! I see—oh, I understand you, 
I think—more threatening ?—eh ?” 

* As I said before,” replied Dalton, 
‘that’s as you may desarve it. Your 
cruelty, and injustice, and oppression 
to our family, we might overlook ; but 
I tell you, that if you become the 
means of bringin’ a stain—the slightest 
that ever was breathed—upon the fair 
name of this girl, it would be a thou- 
sand times betther that you never were 
born.” 

*¢ Ah! indeed, Master Dalton! but 
in the mean time, what does Miss Sul- 
livan herself say? We are anxious to 
hear your own sentiments on this mat- 
ter, Miss Sullivan.” 

**T would feel obliged to you to pass 
on, sir,” she replied ; “ Condy Dalton 
is ill, and badly able to bear sich a con- 
versation as this.” 

* Here,” said Dalton, fiercely, lay- 
ing his hand upon Mave’s shoulder ; 
“if you cross my path here—or lave 
but the shadow of a stain, as I said, 
upon her name, woe betide you!” 

«‘ Your wishes are commands to me, 
Miss Sullivan,” replied Henderson, 
without noticing Dalton’s denuncia- 
tion in the slightest degree; and, I 
trust that when me meet again, you 
wont be guarded by such a terrible 
bow-wow of a dragon as has now 
charge of you. Good bye! and ac- 
cept my best wishes, until then.” 

He immediately set spurs once more 
to his horse, and in a few minutes had 
turned at the cross-roads, and taken 
that which led to his father’s house. 

“It is well for him,” said Dalton, 
immediately after he had left them, 
“that I hadn’t a loaded pistol in my 
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hand—but no, dear Mave,” he added, 
checking himself, “the hasty temper 
and the hasty blow is the fault of our 
family, an’ so far as I am consarned, 
I'll do everything to overcome it.” 

Mave now examined him somewhat 
more earnestly than she had done ; and 
although grieved at his thin and wast- 
ed appearance, yet she could not help 
being forcibly struck by the singular 
clearness and manly beauty of his fea- 
tures. And yet this beauty filled her 
heart with anything but satisfaction ; 
for on contemplating it she saw that it 
was overshadowed by an expression of 
such settled sorrow and dejection, as 
it was impossible to look upon with- 
out the deepest compassion and sym- 
pathy. 

** We had betther rest a little, dear 
Mave,” he said; “ you must be fa- 
tigued, and so am I. Turn back a 
little, will you, an’ let us sit upon the 
Grey Stone ; it’s the only thing in the 
shape of a seat that is now near us. 
Have you any objection ?” 

** None in the world,” she replied ; 
“I'll be time enough at my uncle's, 
especially as I don’t intend to come 
home to-night.” 

They accordingly sauntered back, 
and took their seat upon a ledge of 
the stone in question, that almost 
concealed them from observation ; af- 
ter which the dialogue proceeded as 
follows :— 

« Condy,” observed Mave, “I was 
glad to hear that you recovered from 
the fever ; but I'm sorry to see you 
look so ill: there is a great deal of 
care in your face.” 

«There is, dear Mave—there is,” 
he replied, with a melancholy smile, 
an’ a great deal of care in my heart. 
You look thin yourself, and care-worn 
too, dear.” 

‘We are not without our own 
struggles at home,” she replied, “ as, 
indeed, whois now? But J had more 
than ourselves to fret for.” 

« Who ?” he asked ; but on putting 
the question, he saw a look of such 
tender reproach in her eye as touched 
him. 

«Kind heart!” he exclaimed —* kind- 
est and best of hearts, why should I ax 
sich a question? Surely I ought to 
know you. Iam glad I met you, Mave, 
for | have many things to say to you, 
an’ it’s hard to say when I may have 
an opportunity again.” 





“]T know that is true,” said she ; 
“but I did not expect to meet you 
here.” 

«© Mave,” he proceeded, in a voice 
filled with melancholy and sadness, 
** you acknowledged that you loved 
me.” 

She looked at him, and that look 
moved him to the heart. 

‘* [know youdo love me,” he proceed- 
ed, “ and now, dear Mave, the thought 
of that fills my heart with sorrow.” 

She started slightly, and looked at 
him again with a good deal of surprise ; 
but on seeing his eyes filled with tears, 
she also caught the contagion, andasked 
with deep emotion— 

“Why, dear Condy? Why does 
my love for you make your heart sor- 
rowful ?” 

‘* Because I have no hope,” said he— 
‘no hope that ever you can be mine.” 

Mave remained silent ; for she knew 
the insurmountable obstacles that pre- 
vented their union; but she wept 
afresh. 

«* When I saw your father last, be- 
hind your garden, the day I struck 
Donnel Dhu,” Dalton proceeded, “ I 
tould him what I then believed to be 
true, that my father never had a hand 
in your uncle’s death. Mave, dear, I 
cannot tell a lie—nor I will not. I 
couldn’t say as much to him now; 
I’m afeard that his death is on my fa- 
ther’s sowl.” 

Mave started, and got pale at the 
words. 

** Great God!” she exclaimed, * don't 
say so, Con dear. Oh, no, no—is it 
your father that was always so good, 
an’ so kind, an’ so generous to every 
one that stood in need of it at his 
hands, an’ who was always so chari- 
table to the poor ?” 

s* Ay,” said he, * he was charitable 
to the poor; but of late I've heard 
him say things that nobody but a man 
that has some great crime to answer 
for could or would say. I believe too 
that what the public says is right— 
that it’s the hand of God himself that’s 
upon him an’ us for that murdher.” 

* But maybe,” said Mave, who still 
continued pale and trembling—* may- 
be it was accidental afther all—a 
chance blow, maybe ; but whatever it 
was, dear Con, let us spake no more 
about it. Iam not able to listen to it 
—it would sicken me soon.” 

Very well, dear, we'll drop it; 
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an’ I hope I’m wrong; for I can’t think, 
afther all, that a man with sich a kind 
an’ tendher heart as my father—a 
pious man, too—could”—he paused a 
moment, and then added—* oh! no— 
I'm surely wrong—he never did that 
act. However, as we said, I'll drop 
it; for indeed, dear Mave, I have 
enough that’s sorrowful and heart- 
breakin’ to spake about, over and 
above that unfortunate subject.” 

‘* T hope,” said Mave, “ that there’s 
nothing worse than your own illness— 
an’ you know, thanks be to the Al- 
mighty, you're recoverin’ fast from 
that.”” ° 

«*My poor, lovin’ sister Nancy,” 
said he, was laid down yesterday 
mornin’ with this terrible faver; she 
was our chief dependence; we could 
stand it out no longer; I could an’ 
can do nothing; an’ my mother this 
mornin’ ”"—his tears fell so fast, and 
his affliction was so deep, that he was 
not able, for a time, to proceed. 

« Oh! what about her?” asked Sarah, 
participating in his grief; “oh! what 
about her that every one loves ?” 

«She was obliged to go out this 
mornin’,” he proceeded, “ to beg open- 
ly in the face of day among the neigh- 
bours! Now, Mave Sullivan, fare- 
well!” said he, rising, whilst his face 
was crimsoned over with shame ; 
farewell, Mave Sullivan—all, from 
this minute, is over between you an’ 
me. The son of a beggar must never 
become your husband—will never call 
you his wife—even if there was no 
other raison against it.” 

The melancholy but lovely girl rose 
with him—she trembled—she blushed 
—and again got pale; then blushed 
once more—at length she spoke— 

«¢ An’ is that, dear Con, all that you 
yet know of Mave Sullivan’s heart, or 
the love for you that’s in it? Your 
mother! Oh! an’ is it come to that 
withher? but—but—do you think that 
even that, or anything that wouldn't 
be a crime in yourself; or, do you 
think—oh! I know not what to say— 
I see now, dear Con, the raison for the 
sorrow that’s in your face—the heart- 
break an’ the care that’s there—I see, 
indeed, how low in spirits, an’ how 
hopeless you are; an’ I see that, al- 
though your eye is clear, still it’s 
heavy—heavy with hard affliction ; but 
then, what is love, Con dear, if it’s to 
fly away when these things come on 
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us? Is it now, then, that you'd ex- 
pect me to desert you ?— to keep cool 
with you, or to lave you when you 
have no other heart to go to for any 
comfort but mine? Oh, no! Con 
dear. Your own Mave Sullivan is 
none of these. God knows, it’s little 
comfort,” she proceeded, weeping bit- 
terly—* it’s little comfort’s in my poor 
heart for any one; but there’s one 
thing in it,’Con dear—that, poor as I 
stand here this minute—an’ where, oh! 
where is there or could there be a 
poorer girl than I am—still there’s 
one thing in it that I wouldn’t ex- 
change for this world’s wealth—an’ 
that—that, dear Con, is my love for 
you! That's the love, dear Con, that 
neither this world nor its cares, nor its 
shame, nor its poverty, nor its sorrow, 
can ever overcome or banish—that’s 
the love that would live with you in 
wealth—that would keep by your side 
through good and through evil—that 
would share your sickness—that would 
rejoice with you—that would grieve 
with you—beg with you, starve with 
you, an’, go where you might, die by 
your side. I cannot bid you to throw 
care and sorrow away ; but if it’s any 
consolation to you to know an’ to feel 
how your own Mave Sullivan loves you, 
then you have that consolation. Dear 
Con, I am ready to marry you, an’ to 
share your distresses to-morrow—ay, 
this day, or this minute, if it could be 
done.” 

There was a gentle, calm, but firm 
enthusiasm about her manner, which 
carried immediate conviction with it, 
and as her tears fell in silence, she be- 
stowed a look upon her lover which 
fully and tenderly confirmed all that 
her tongue had uttered. 

Both had been standing; but her 
lover, taking her hand, sat down, as she 
also did; he then turned round and 
pressed her to his heart; and their tears 
in this melancholy embrace of love 
and sorrow both literally mingled to- 


gether. 


‘I would be ungrateful to God, my 
beloved Mave,” he replied, “and un- 
worthy of you—and indeed, at best 
I’m not worthy of you—if I didn't 
take hope an’ courage, when I know 
that sich a girl loves me—as it is, I 
feel my heart aisier, an’ my spirits 
lighter—although, at the same time, 
dear Mave, I’m very wake, and far 
from being well.” 
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‘« That’s becaise this disturbance of 
your mind is too much for you yet— 
but keep your spirits up—you don’t 
know,” she continued, smiling sweetly 
through her tears, “ what a delightful 
prophecy was fulfilled for us this day— 
ay, awhile ago even when I met you.” 

** No,” he replied, “ what was it ?” 

She then detailed the particulars of 
Donnel Dhu’s prediction, which she 
dwelt upon with a very cheerful spirit, 
after which she added— 

“ And now, Con dear, don’t you 
think that’s a sign we'll be yet happy.” 

Dalton, who placed no reliance what- 
soever on Donnel Dhu's impostures, 
still felt reluctant to destroy the hope 
occasioned by such an er illu- 
sion— Well,” he replied, although 
I don’t much believe in any is that 
ould scoundrel says, I trust, for all 
that, that he has tould you thruth for 
wanst.” 

“‘ But how did you happen to come 
here, Con?” she asked—* to be here at 
the very minute too ?” 

«« Why,” said he, “ I was desired to 
take care to be the first to meet you 
after you passed the Grey Stone—the 
very one we're sittin’ on—if I loved 
you, an’ wished to sarve you.” 

* But who on earth could tell you 
this ?”’ she asked, “ becaise I thought 
no livin’ bein’ knew of it but myself 
and Donnel Dhu.” 

It was Sarah, his daughter,” said 
Dalton; “ but when I asked her why I 
should come to do so, she wouldn’t 
tell me—she said if I wished to save 
you from evil, or at any rate from 
trouble. That’s a strange girl—his 
daughter”—he added, “ she makes one 
do whatever she likes.” 

“Isn't she very handsome?” said 
Mave, with an expression of admira- 
tion. ‘I think she’s, without excep- 
tion, the purtiest girl I ever seen; an’ 
her beautiful figure beats all; but 
somehow they say every one’s afraid 
of her, an’ durstn’t vex her.” 

«* She examined me well yestherday, 
at all events,” replied Con. I thought 
them broad, black, beautiful eyes of 
hers would look through me. Many 
a wager has been laid as to which is 
the handsomest—you or she; an’ I 
know hundreds that ’ud give a great 
deal to see you both beside one another.” 

«“ Indeed an’ she has it, then,” said 
Mave, “ far an’ away, in face, in figure, 
an’ in every thing.” 
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«J don’t think so,” he replied; 
“but at any rate not in every thing— 
not in the heart, dear Mave—not in 
the heart.” 

«* They say she’s kind-hearted, then,” 
replied Mave. 

** They do,” said Con, “ an’ I don't 
know how it comes; but somehow 
every one loves her, and every one 
fears her at the same time. She asked 
me yestherday if I thought my father 
murdhered Sullivan.” 

“Oh! for God’s sake, don’t talk 
about it,” said Mave, again getting 
pale; “I can’t bear to hear it spoken 
of.” 

The Grey Stone—on a low ledge of 
which, nearly concealed from public 
view, our lovers had been sitting— 
was, in point of size, a very large 
rock of irregular shape. After the 
last words, alluding to the murder, 
had been uttered, an old man, very 
neatly but plainly dressed, and bearing 
a pedlar’s pack, came round from be- 
hind a projection of it, and approached 
them. From his position, it was all 
but certain that he must have over- 
heard their whole conversation. Mave, 
on seeing him, blushed deeply, and 
Dalton himself felt considerably em- 
barrassed at the idea that the stranger 
had been listening, and become ac- 
quainted with circumstances that were 
never designed for any other ears but 
their own. 

The old man, on making his appear- 
ance, surveyed our lovers from head to 
foot with a curious and inquisitive eye 
—a circumstance which, taken in con- 
nexion with his eaves-dropping, was 
not at all relished by young Dalton. 

TI think you will know us again,” 
said he, in no friendly voice. ‘“ How 
long have you been sittin’ behind the 
corner there ?” he inquired. 

“| hope I may know yez agin,” re- 
plied the pedlar, for he was one; “I 
was jist long enough behind the corner 
to hear some of what you were spakin’ 
about last.” 

*¢ An’ what was that?” said Dalton, 
putting him to the test. 

“You wor talkin’ about the mur- 
dher of one Sullivan.’’ 

“ We were,” replied Dalton; ‘ but 
I'll thank you to say nothing further 
about it; it’s disagreeable to both of 
us—distressin’ to both of us.” 

«1 don't undherstand that,” said the 
old pedlar ; * how can it be so to either 
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of you, if you're not consarned in it 
one way or other ?” 

*¢ We are, then,” said Dalton, with 
warmth; “the man that was killed 
was this girl’s uncle, an’ the man that 
was supposed to take his life is my fa- 
ther. Maybe you\ undherstand me 
now ?” 

The blood left the cheeks of the old 
man, who staggered over to the ledge 
whereon they sat, and placed himself 
beside them. 

“* God of heaven !” said he, with as- 
tonishment, * can this be thrue ?” 

« Now that you know what you do 
know,” said Dalton, * we'll thank you 
to drop the subject.” 

“© Well, I will,” said he; “ but first, 
for heaven’s sake, answer me a ques- 
tion or two. What’s your name, 
avick ?” 

«*Condy Dalton.” 

«* Ay, Condy Dalton !—the Lord be 
about us! An’ Sullivan—Sullivan was 
the name of the man that was mur- 
dhered, you say 2” 

* Yes, Bartley Sullivan—God rest 
him!” 

** An’ whishper—tell me—God pre- 
sarve us !—_was there anything done to 
your father, avick? What was done 
to him ?” 

«‘ Why, he was taken up on suspi- 
cion soon afther it happened ; but— 
but—there was nothing done: they had 
no proof against him, an’ he was let go 
again.” 

‘Ts your father alive still ?"’ 

“‘ He is livin’,” replied Dalton; “but 
come—pass on, ould man,” he added, 
bitterly, “I'll give you no more infor- 
mation.” 

«* Well, thank you, dear,” said the 
pedlar ; “ I ax your pardon for givin’ 
you pain—an’ the colleen here—ay, 
you are a Sullivan, then—an’ a purty 

but sorrowful lookin’ crature you are, 
God knows. Poor things! God pity 
you both an’ grant you a betther fate, 
than what appears to be before you! 


Tue hour so mysteriously appointed 
by Red Rody for the delivery of the 
Tobacco-Box to Hanlon, was fast ap- 
proaching, and the night though by 
no means so stormy as that which we 
have described on the occasion of that 
person’s first visit to the Grey Stone, 
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for I did hear a thrifle of your dis- 
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coorse,”” 

There was something singularly 
benevolent and kind in the old ped- 
lar’s voice, as he uttered the last 
words, and he had not gone many 
perches from the stone, when Dal- 
ton’s heart relented as he reflected on 
his harsh and unfriendly demeanour 
towards him. 

“‘ That is a good old man,” he ob- 
served, “and I am now sorry that I 
spoke to him so roughly—there was 
kindness in his voice and in his eye 
as he looked upon us.” 

‘“‘ There was,” replied Mave, “ and 
I think him a good old man too. I 
don’t think he would harm any one.” 

“Dear Mave,” said Dalton, “I 
must now get home as soon as I can; 
I don’t feel so well as 1 was—there 
is a chill upon me, and I’m afeard I 
won't have a comfortable night.” 

*“ And I can do nothing for you!” 
added Mave, her eyes filling with tears. 

“‘] didn’t thank you for the lock 
of hair you sent me by Donnel Dhu,” 
he added. “It is here upon my 
heart, and I needn’t say that if any 
thing had happened me, or if any 
thing should happen me, it an’ that 
heart must go to dust together.” 

*‘ You are too much cast down,” 
she replied, her tears flowing fast, 
‘an’ it can’t surely be otherwise ; 
but, dear Con, let us hope for better 
days— an’ put our trust in God's 
goodness.” 

‘“* Farewell, dear Mave,” he replied, 
‘and may God bless and preserve you 
till I see you again !” 

“ And may he send down aid to 
you all,” she added, “ and give conso- 
lation to your breakin’ hearts !” 

An embrace, long, tender, and 
mournful, accompanied their words, 
after which they separated in sorrow 
and in tears, and with but little hope 
of happiness on the path of life that 
then lay before them. 





was nevertheless dark and rainy, with 
an occasional slight gust of wind, 
that uttered a dreary and melancholy 
moan, as it swept over the hedges. 
Hanlon, whose fear of supernatural 
appearances had not been diminished 
by what he had heard there before as 
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well as on his way home, now felt 
alarmed at every gust of wind that 
went past him. He hurried on, how- 
ever, and kept his nerves as firmly set 
as his terrors would allow him, until 
he got out upon the plain old road 
which led directly to the appointed 
_— The remarkable interest which 
e had felt at an earlier stage of 
the circumstances that compose our 
narrative, was beginning to cool a 
little, when it was revived by his 
recent conversation with Red Rody 
concerning the Black Prophet, and 
the palpable contradictions in which 
he detected that person, with refe- 
rence to the period when the Prophet 
came to reside in the neighbourhood. 
His anxiety, therefore, about the To- 
bacco-Box began, as he approached 
the Grey Stone, to balance his fears ; 
so that by the time he arrived there, 
he found himself cooler and firmer 
a good deal, than when he first crossed 
the dark fields from home. Hanlon, 
in fact, had learned a good deal of 
the Prophet's real character, from se- 
veral of those who had never been 
duped by his impostures ; and the 
fact of ascertaining that the very article 
so essential to the completion of his 
purpose, had been found in the Pro- 
phet’s house or possession, gave a 
fresh and still more powerful impulse 
to his determinations. The night, 
we have already observed, was dark, 
and the heavy gloom which covered 
the sky was dismal and monotonous. 
Several flashes of lightning, it is true, 
had shot out from the impervious 
masses of black clouds, that lay against 
each other overhead. These, however, 
only added terror to the depression, 
which such a night and such a sky 
were calculated to occasion. 

«1 trust,” thought Hanlon, as he 
approached the stone, “ that there 
will be no disappointment, and that 1 
won't have my journey on sich a dark 
and dismal night for nothing. How 
this red ruffian can have any authority 
over a girl like Sarah, is a puzzle that 
I can’t make out ?” 

It was just as these thoughts oc- 
curred to him that he arrived at the 
Stone, where he stood anxiously wait- 
ing and listening, and repeating his 
pater noster, as well as he could, for 
several minutes, but without hearing 
or seeing any one. 

«I might have known,” thought he, 


“that the rascal could bring about no- 
thing of the kind, an’ I am only a fool 
for heedin’ him at all.” 

At this moment, however, he heard 
the noise of a light quick footstep ap- 
proaching, and almost immediately 
afterwards Sarah joined him. 

« Well, I am glad you are come,” 
said he, “ for God knows when I 
thought of our last stand here, I was 
any thing but comfortable.” 

** Why,” replied Sarah, “ what wor 
you afeard of? I hate a cowardly man, 
Charley, an’ you are cowardly.” 

* Not where mere flesh an’ blood is 
consarned,” he replied; “ I’m afeard 
of neither man nor woman—but I 
wouldn’t like to meet a ghost or spirit, 
may the Lord presarve us !” 

“© Why, now? What harm could 
a ghost or spirit do you? Did you 
ever hear that they laid hands on or 
killed any one ?” 

“No; but for all that, it’s well 
known that several persons have died 
of fright, in consequence.” 

‘* Ay, of cowardliness; but it wasn’t 
the ghost killed them. Sure the poor 
ghost only comes to get some relief 
for itself—to have masses said; or, 
maybe, to do justice to some one that 
it wronged in this world. There's 
Jemmy Beatty, an’ he lay three weeks 
of fright from seein’ a ghost, an’ it 
turned out when all was known, that 
the ghost was nothing more or less 
than Tom Martin's white-faced cow— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“* At any rate, let us change the sub- 
ject,” said Hanlon; “ you heard your- 
self the last night we wor here, what 
I'll never forget.” 

** We heard some noise like a groan, 
an’ that was all; but who could tell 
what it was, or who cares either ?” 

‘I, for one, do; but, dear Sarah, 
have you the box ?” 

** Why does your voice tremble that 
way for? Is it fear? becaise if I 
thought it was, I wouldn’t scruple 
much to walk home without another 
word, an’ bring the box with me.” 

* You have it, then ?” 

“ To be sure I have, an’ my father 
an’ Nelly is both huntin’ the house for 
it.” 

** Why, what could your father want 
with it ?” 

* How can I tell?—an’ only that I 
promised it to you, I would’nt fetch it 
at all,” 
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“I thought you had given it up for 
lost ; how did you get it again ?” 

“ That’s nothing to you, an’ don't 
trouble your head about it. There it 
is now, an’ I have kept my word; for 
while I live, I'll never break it if I 
can. Dear me, how bright that flash 
was !"” 

As Hanlon was taking the box out 
of her hand, a fearful flash of sheet-. 
ed lightning opened out of a cloud 
almost immediately above them, and 
discovered it so plainly, that the very 
letters, P. M., were distinctly legible 
on the lid of it, and nearly at the same 
moment a deep groan was heard, as if 
coming out of the rock. 

‘* Father of heaven!” exclaimed Han- 
lon ; “do you hear that ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I did hear a 
groan—but here—do you go—oh, it 
would be useless to ask you—so I must 
only do it myself; stand here an’ I’ll 
go round the rock ; at any rate, let us 
be sure that it is a ghost.” 

** Don’t, Sarah,” he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing her arm ; “for God’s sake don’t— 
it is a spirit—I know it—don’t lave 
me. I undherstand it all, an’ may be 
you will some day, too.” 

“Now,” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
and in an incredulous tone of voice— 
“in God’s name what has a spirit to do 
with an ould rusty Tobaccy-box ? It’s 
surely a curious box; there’s my fa- 
ther would give one of his eyes to find 
it—an’ Nelly, that hid it the other 
day, found it gone when she went to 
get it for him.” 

** Do you tell meso?” said Hanlon, 
placing it as he spoke in his safest 
pocket. 

* T do,” she replied ; “ and only that 
I promised it to you, and would not 
break my word, I'd give it to my fa- 
ther ; but I don’t see myself what use 
it can be of to him or any body.” 

Hanlon, despite of his terrors, heard 
this intelligence with the deepest inte- 
rest—indeed, with an interest so deep, 
that he almost forgot them altogether ; 
and with a view of eliciting from her 


.as much information in connexion 


with it as he could, he asked her to 
accompany him a part of the way 
home. 

“It’s not quite the thing,” she re- 
plied, “ for a girl like me to be walkin’ 
with a young fellow at this hour ; but 
as I’m not afeard of you, and as I know 
you are afeard of the ghost—if there 
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Chapter XIX.—Hanlon secures the Box. 


is a ghost—I will go a part of the way 
with you, although it does not say 
much for your courage to ax me.” 

** Thank you, Sarah ; you are a per- 
fect treasure.” 

** Whatever I was, or whatever I am, 
Charley, I can never be anything more 
to you than a mere acquaintance—Il 
don’t think ever we were much more 
—but what I want to tell you is, that 
if ever you had any serious notion of 
me, you must put it out of your 
head.” 

« Why so, Sarah ?”’ 

“Why so,” she replied, hastily ; 
“why, becaise J don’t wish it—is’nt 
that enough for you, if you have 
spirit ?” 

“ Well, but I'd like to know why 
you changed your mind.” 

“* Ay,” said she; “ well, afther all, 
that is only natural—it is but rai- 
sonable ; an’ I'll tell you :—-In the first 
place, then, there’s a want of manliness 
about you that I don’t like—I think 
you have but little heart or feelin’. 
You toy with the girls—with this one 
and that one—an’ you don’t appear to 
love any one of them— in short, you're 
not affectionate, I’m afeard. Now, 
here am I, an’ I can scarcely say, that 
ever you coorted me like a man that 
had feelin’. I think you’re revengeful, 
too; for I have seen you look black 
an’ angry at a woman, before now. 
You never loved me, I know—I say I 
know now you did not.—There, then, 
is some of my reasons—but I'll tell you 
one more, that’s worth them all. J 
love another now—ay,” she added with 
a convulsive sigh——‘* 1 love another; 
and, I know Charley, that he can’t 
love me—there’s more lightnin’"—what 
a flash! Oh, I didn’t care this minute 
it went through my heart.” 

** Don't talk so, Sarah.” 

«*] know what’s before me—disap- 
pointment—disappointment in every- 
thing—the people say I’m wild and 
very wicked in my temper—an’ I am, 
too—but how could I be otherwise? 
for what did | ever see or hear undher 
our own miserable roof, but evil talk 
an’ evil deeds? A word of kindness I 
never got from my father or from 
Nelly—nothing but the bad word an’ 
the hard blow—until now that she is 
afeard of me ; but little she knew, that 
many a time when I[ was fiercest, an’ 
threatened to put a knife into her, there 
was a quiver of affection in my heart— 
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a yearnin’, I may say, afther kindness, 
that had me often near throwin’ my 
arms about her neck, and askin’ her 
why she mightn’t as well be kind as 
cruel to me; but I couldn’t, becaise I 
knew that if | did, she’d only tramp on 
me, an’ (Jespise me, an’ tyrannize over 
me more and more.” 

She uttered these sentiments under 
the influence of deep feeling, checkered 
with an occasional burst of wild dis- 
traction, that seemed to originate from 
much bitterness of heart. 

** Ts it a fair question,” replied Han- 
lon, whose character she had altoge- 
ther misunderstood, having, in point 
of fact, never had an opportunity of 
viewing it in its natural light—* is it 
a fair question to ask you who is it 
you're in love wid?” 

“It’s not a fair question,” she re- 
plied; “*I know he loves another, an’ 
for that raison I'll never breathe it to 
mortual.” 

** Because,” he added, “if I knew, 
maybe I might be able to put in a 
good word for you, now and then, ac- 
cordin’ as I got an opportunity.” 

** For me!” she replied, indignantly, 
—what !—to beg him to get fond o’ 
me! Oh, it’s wondherful the mane- 
ness that’s in a’most every one you 
meet. No,” she proceeded vehemently, 
“if he was a king on his throne, sooner 
than stoop to that, or if he didn’t or 
couldn’t love me on my own account, 
I'd let the last drop o’ my heart's 
blood out first. Oh, no !—no, no—ha— 
He loves another,” she added hastily— 
‘he loves another !” 

“And do you know her?” asked 
Hanlon. 

“Do 1 know her !”’ she replied —* do 
I know her !—it’s I that do; ay, an’ I 
have her in my power, too; an’ if I 
set about it, can prevent a ring from 
ever goin’ on them. Ha! ha! Oh, 
ay—that divil, Sarah M‘Gowan—what 
a fine characther I have got! Well, 
well, good night, Charley! Maybe it’s a 
folly to have the bad name for nothin’— 
at laist they say so. Ha! ha! Goodnight; 
I'll go home. Oh, I had like to for- 
get—Red Rody tould me he was spak- 
in’ to you about something that he says 
you can’t but undherstand yourself ; an’ 
he desired me to get you, if I could, 
to join him in it. I said I would, if it 
was right an’ honest; for I have great 
doubts of it bein’ either the one or the 
other, if it comes from him. He said 











that it was both; but that it ’ud bea 
great piece of roguery to lave it undone. 
Now, if it is what he says it is, help 
him in it, if you can; but if it isn’t, 
have no hand init. That's all I tould 
him I would say, an’ that’s all I do 
say. Keep out of his saicrets I advise 
you ; an’, above all things, avoid every- 
thing mane an’ dishonest; for, Charley, 
I have a kind of likin’ for you that [ 
can’t explain, although I don’t love you 
as a sweetheart. Good night again !” 

She left him abruptly, and at a ra- 
pid pace proceeded back to the Grey 
Stone, around which she walked, with 
a view of examining whether or not 
there might be any cause visible, earth- 
ly or otherwise, for the groans which 
they had heard; but notwithstanding 
a close and diligent search, she could 
neither see nor hear anything whatso- 
ever to which they might possibly be 
ascribed. 

She reached home about one o’clock, 
and after having sat musing for a time 
over the fire, which was raked for the 
night—that is, covered over with gree- 
shaugh, or living ashes—she was pre- 
paring to sleep in her humble bed, be- 
hind a little partition wall about five 
feet high, at the lower end of the ca- 
bin, when her father, who had been 
moaning, and starting, and uttering 
abrupt exclamations in his sleep, at 
length rose up, and began deliberately 
to dress himself, as if with an inten- 
tion of going out. 

*‘ Father,” said she, “in the name 
of goodness, where are you goin’ at 
this hour of the night?” 

‘* I’m goin’ to the murdhered man’s 
grave,” he replied. “I’m goin’ to tell 
them all how he was murdhered, an’ 
who it was that murdhered him.” 

A girl with nerves less firm would 
have felt a most deadly terror at such 
language, on perceiving—as Sarah at 
once did—that her father, whose eyes 
were shut, was fast asleep at the time. 
In her, however, it only produced such 
a high degree of excitement and inte- 
rest, as might be expected from one 


of her ardent and excitable tempera- ‘ 


ment, imbued as it was with a good 
deal of natural romance. 

‘In God’s name,” she said to her- 
self, ‘what can this mean? Of late he 
hasn’t had one hour’s quiet rest at 
night ; nothin’ but startin’, and shout- 
in’ out, and talkin’ about murdher an’ 
murdherers! What can it mane? for 
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he’s now walkin’ in his sleep? Father,” 
she said, “ you're asleep; go back to 
bed, you had betther.” 

“No I'm not asleep,” he replied ; 
“I’m goin’ down to the grave here 
below, behind the rocks down in Glen- 
dhu, where the murdhered man is 
lyin’ buried.” 

« An’ what brings you there at this 
time o’ the night ?” 

“Ha! ha!” he replied, uttering an 
exclamation of caution in a low, guard- 
ed voice— what brings me ?—whisht, 
hould your tongue, an’ I'll tell you.” 

She really began to doubt her senses, 
notwithstanding the fact of his eyes 
being shut. 

«* Whisht yourself,” she replied; “I 
don’t want to hear anything about it ; 
I have no relish for sich saicrets. I’m 
ready enough with my own hand, es- 
pecially when there’s a weapon in it— 
readier than ever I'll be again; but for 
all that I don’t wish to hear sich sai- 
crets. Are you asleep or awake ?” 

** I'm awake, of coorse,” he replied. 

*¢ An’ why are your eyes shut then ? 
You're frightful, father, to look at— 
no corpse ever had sich a face as you 
have ; your heavy brows is knit in 
sich a way—jist as if you were in 
agony—your cheeks is so white too, 
an’ your mouth is down at the corners, 
that a ghost—ay, the ghost of the 
murdhered man himself—would be 
agreeable compared to you. Go to 
bed, father, if you're awake.” 

To all this he made no reply, but 
having dressed himself, he deliberate- 
ly, and with great caution, raised the 
latch, and proceeded out at that dis- 
mal and lonely hour. Sarah, for a 
time, knew not how to act. She had 
often heard of sleep-walking, and she 
feared now, that if she awakened him, 
he mightimagine she had heard matters 
which he wished no ears whatever to 
hear; for the truth was, that some 
vague suspicions of a dreadful nature 
had latterly entered her mind—suspi- 
cions, which his broken slumbers— 
his starts, and frequent exclamations 
during sleep, had only tended to con- 
firm. 

«[ will watch him, at all events,” 
said she, to herself, ** and see that he 
comes to no danger.” She according- 
ly shut the door after her, and fol- 
lowed him pretty closely into the 
deep gloom of the silent and solitary 
glen. With cautious, but steady and 
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unerring steps, he proceeded in the 
direction of the loneliest spot of it, 
which having reached, he went by a 
narrow and untrodden circuit—a kind 
of broken, but natural path-way—to 
the identical spot where the body, 
which Nelly bad discovered, lay. 

He then raised his hand, as if in 
caution, and whispered—* Whisht ! 
here is where the murdhered man’s 
body lies.” 

“I'll not do it,” said Sarah, “ I'll 
not do it—it would be mane an’ ungene- 
rous to ax him a question that might 
make him betray himself.” 

At this moment the moon, which 
had been for some time risen, present- 
ed a strange and alarming aspect. She 
seemed red as blood; and directly 
across her centre there went a black 
bar—a bar so ominously and intensel 
black, that it was impossible to ok 
upon it without experiencing some- 
thing like what one might be supposed 
to feel in the presence of a supernatu- 
ral appearance ; or at the performance 
of some magic or unnatural rite, where 
the sorcerer, by the wickedness of his 
spell, forced her, as it were, thus to 
lend a dreadful and reluctant sanction 
to his proceedings. 

Her father, however, proceeded— 
** ay—who murdhered him, my lord? 
Why, my lord—hem—it was—Condy 
Dalton, an’ I have another man to 
prove it along wid myself—one Rody 
Duncan; now Rody, swear strong— 
swear home ; mind.yourself, Rody.” 

These words were spoken aside, 
precisely as one would address them 
when instructing any person to give a 
particular line of evidence. He then 
stooped down, and placing his hand 
upon the grave said, as if he were ad- 
dressing the dead man— 

‘* Ha—you sleep cool there, you 
guilty villian! an’ it wasn’t my fault 
that the unfaithful an’ dishonest sthrap 
that you got that for, didn’t get as 
much herself—there you are, an’ you'll 
tell no tales at all events! You 
know, Rody,” he proceeded, “ it was 
Dalton that murdhered him—mind 
that—but you're a coward at heart; 
as for myself there’s nothing troubles 
me but that Tobaccy-Box; but you 
know nothing about that—may the 
devil confound me, at any rate, for 
not destroyin’ it! an’ that ould sthrap, 
Nelly, suspects something—for she’s 
always ringin’ Providence into my ears ; 
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but if I had that box destroyed, I'd He here muttered something which 
disregard Providence—if there is a she could not understand, and after 
Providence.” stooping down, and putting his hand 
The words had barely proceeded upon the grave a second time, he turn- 
out of his lips, whena peal of thunder, ed about and retraced his steps home. 
astonishingly loud, broke, as it were, It appeared, however, that late as the 
over their very heads, having been hour. was, there were other persons 
preceded by a flash of lightning, so abroad as well as themselves, for 
bright, that the long, well-defined grave Sarah could distinctly hear the foot- 
was exposed, in all its lonely horrors, steps of several persons passing along 
to Sarah's eye. the adjoining road, past the Grey 
« That’sodd, now,” said she, “thatthe Stone, and she also thought that 
thunder should come as he said them among the rest might be distinguished 
very words; but thank God that itwas the voice of Red Rody Duncan. The 
Dalton that did the deed, for if it was Prophet quietly opened the door, en- 
himself he'd not keep it back now,when tered, as usual, and went to bed; 
the truth would be sure to comeout.” Sarah having also retired to her own 
* Tt was he, my lord, and gentlemen little sleeping place, lay for some time, 
of the jury,” proceeded her father, musing deeply over the incidents of 
an’ my conscience, my lord, during the night. 
all this long time——” 


CHAPTER XX.——-TUMULTS—-CONFESSION OF MURDER. 


Tue next morning opened with all mine. And singular as it may ap- 
the dark sultry rain and black cloudy _ pear, it is no less true, that this is a 
drapery, which had, as we have al- subject concerning which much ig- 
ready stated, characterized the whole norance prevails, not only through- 
season. Indeed, during the year we out other parts of the empire, but 
are describing, it was well known even at home here in Ireland, with 
that all those visible signs which prog- ourselves. Much for instance is said, 
nosticate any particular description and has been said, concerning what 
of weather, had altogether lost their are termed ‘* Years of Famine,” but 
significance. Ifa fine day came for it is not generally known, that since 
instance, which indeed was a rare the introduction of the potato into 
case, or a clear and beautiful evening, this country, no year has ever pass- 
it was but natural that after such a ed, which in some remote locality 
dark and dreary course of weather, or other, has not been such to the un- 
the heart should become glad and full fortunate inhabitants. The climate 
of hope, that a permanent change for of Ireland is so unsettled, its soil so 
the better was about to take place; various in quality, and the potato so 
but alas, all cheerful hope and expec- liable to injury from excess of either 
tation were in vain. The morrow’s drought or moisture, that we have 
sun arose as before, dim and gloomy, no hesitation in stating the startling 
to wade along his dismal and wintry fact of this annual famine as one we 
path, without one glimpse of enliven- can vouch for, upon our own personal 
ing light from his rising to his set- knowledge, and against the truth of 
ting. which we challenge contradiction. 

We have already mentioned slight- Neither does an autumn pass without 
ly those outrages, to which the dis- a complaint peculiar to those who 
ease and misery that scourged the feed solely upon the new and unripe 
country in so many shapes had potato, and which, ever since the 
driven the unfortunate and perishing year ’32, is known by the people as 
multitudes. Indeed, if there be any the potato cholera. With these cir- 
violation of the law, that can or cumstances the legislature ought to 
ought to be looked upon with the be acquainted, inasmuch as they are 
most lenient consideration and for- calamities that will desolate and afflict 
bearance, by the executive authori- the country, so long as the potato 
ties, it is that which takes place is permitted to be, as it unfortunately 
under the irresistible pressure of fa- is, the staple food of the people. That 
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we are subject, in consequence of. that 
fact, to periodical recurrencesof dearth 
and disease, is well known and ad- 
mitted ; but that every season brings 
its partial scourge of both these evils 
to various remote and neglected dis- 
tricts in Ireland, has not been, what 
it ought long since to have been, 
an acknowledged and established fact 
in the sanatory statistics of the coun- 
try. Indeed, one would imagine, 
that after the many terrible visita- 
tions which we have had from desti- 
tution and pestilence, a legislature 
sincerely anxious for the health and 
comfort of the people, would have 
devoted itself, in some reasonable 
measure, to the humane considera- 
tion of such proper sumptuary and 
sanatory enactments, as would have 
provided not only against the recur- 
rence of these evils, but for a more 
enlightened system of public health 
and cleanliness, and a better and more 
comfortable provision of food for the 
indigent and poor. As it is at pre- 
sent, provision dealers of all kinds, 
meal-mongers, forestallers, butchers, 
bakers, and huxters, combine toge- 
ther, and sustain such a general 
monopoly in food, as is at variance 
with the spirit of all law and hu- 
manity, and constitutes a kind of ar- 
tificial famine in the country; and 
surely these circumstances ought not 
to be permitted, so long as we have 
a deliberative legislature, whose duty 
it is to watch and guard the health 
and morals of the people. 

At the present period of our nar- 
rative, and especially on the gloomy 
morning following the Prophet’s un- 
conscious visit to the grave of the 
murdered man, the popular outrages 
had risen to an alarming height. Up 
to the present time occasional out- 
breaks, by small and detached groups 
of individuals, had taken place at night 
or before dawn, and rather in atimid or 
furtive manner, than with the reckless- 
ness of men who assemble in large 
crowds, and set both law and all con- 
sequences at open defiance. Now, 
however, destitution and disease had 
wrought such woeful work among 
the general population, that it was 
difficult to know where or how to pre- 
scribe bounds to the impetuous resent- 
ment with which they expressed them- 
selves against those who held over 
large quantities of food in order to 
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procure high prices. At this moment 
the country, with its waste, unreaped 
crops, lying in a state of plashy and 
fermenting ruin, and its desolate and 
wintry aspect, was in frightful keep- 
ing with the appearance of the people 
when thuscongregated together. We 
can only say, that the famine crowds 
of that awful year should have been seen 
in order tobe understoodand felt. The 
whole country was in a state of dull 
but frantic tumult, and the wild crowds 
as they came and went in the perpe- 
tration of their melancholy outrages, 
were worn down by such startling 
evidences of general poverty and suf- 
fering, as were enough to fill the 
heart with fear as well as pity, even 
to look upon. Their cadaverous and 
emaciated aspects had something in 
them so wild and wolfish, and the fire 
of famine blazed so savagely in their 
hollow eyes, that many of them look- 
ed like creatures changed from their 
very humanity by some judicial 
plague, that had been sent down from 
heaven to punish and desolate the 
land. And in truth there is no doubt 
whatsoever, that the intensity of their 
sufferings, and the natural panic which 
was occasioned by the united ravages 
of disease and famine, had weakened 
the powers of their understanding, and 
impressed upon their bearing and fea- 
tures an expression which seemed part- 
ly the wild excitement of temporary 
frenzy, and partly the dull, hopeless 
apathy of fatuity—a state to which it 
is well known that misery, sickness, 
and hunger, all together, had brought 
down the strong intellect and reason 
of the wretched and famishjng mul- 
titudes. Nor was this state of feeling 
confined to those who were goaded by 
the frightful sufferings that prevailed. 
On the contrary, thousands became 
victims of a quick and powerful con- 
tagion which spread the insane spirit 
of violence at a rapid rate, a‘tect- 
ing many during the course of the day, 
whoin the early part of the morning had 
not partaken of its influence. To no 
other principle than this can we 
attribute the wanton and irrational out- 
rages of many of the people. Every 
one acquainted with such awful visita- 
tions must know that their terrific rea- 
lities cause them, by wild influences that 
run through whole masses, to forget 
all the decencies and restraints of or- 
dinary life, until fear and shame, and 
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the becoming respect for order, all of 
which constitute the moral safety of 
society—are thrown aside or resolved 
into the great tyrannical instinct of 
self-preservation, which, when thus 
stimulated, becomes what may be term- 
ed the insanity of desolation. We know 
that the most savage animals as well 
as the most timid will, when impelled 
by its ravenous clamours, alike for- 
get every other appetite but that which 
is necessary for the sustainment of 
life. Urged by it alone they will 
sometimes approach and assail the 
habitations of man, and, in the fury 
of the moment, expose themselves to 
his power, and dare his resentment,— 
just as a famine mob will do, when urg- 
ged by the same instinct, in a year of 
scarcity. 

There is no beast, however, in the 
deepest jungle of Africa itself, so wild, 
savage, and ferocious, asa human mob, 
when left to its own blind and head- 
long impulses. On the morning in 
question, the whole country was pour- 
ing forth its famished hordes to inter- 
cept meal-carts and provision vehicles 
of all descriptions, on their way to mar- 
ket, or to the next seaport for ship- 
ment; or to attack the granaries of 
contractors or provision-dealers, and all 
who, having food in large quantities, 
refused to give it gratis, or at a nomi- 
nal price, to the poor. Carts and cars, 
therefore, mostly the property of un- 
offending: persons, were stopped on 
the highways, there broken, and the 
food which they carried openly taken 
away, and, in case of resistance, those 
who had charge of them were severely 
beaten. Mills were also attacked and 
pillaged, and in many instances large 
quantities of flour and grain not only 
carried off, but wantonly and wick- 
edly strown about the streets and 
destroyed. 

In all these acts of violence there 
was very little shouting; the fact be- 
ing that the wretched people were not 
able to shout, unless on rare occasions; 
and sooth to say, their vociferations 
were then but a faint and feeble echo 
of the noisy tumults which in general 
characterize the proceedings of excited 
and angry crowds. Truly, these piti- 
able gatherings had their own peculia- 
rities of misery. During the pro- 
gress of the pillage, individuals of 
every age, sex, and condition—so far 
as condition can be applied to the 
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lower classes—might be seen behind 
ditches, in remote nooks—in porches 
of houses, and many on the open 
highways and streets, eating, or ra- 
ther gobbling up raw flour, or oat- 
meal; others, more fortunate, were 
tearing and devouring bread, with a 
fury, to which only the unnatural ap- 
petites of so many famished maniacs 
could be compared. As might be ex- 
pected, most of these inconsiderate 
acts of license were punished by the 
consequences which followed them. 
Sickness of various descriptions, giddi- 
ness, retchings, fainting fits, convul- 
sions, and in some eases, death itself, 
were induced by this wolfish and fright- 
ful gluttony on the part of the starving 
people. Others, however, who pos- 
sessed more sense, and maintained a 
greater restraint over their indivi- 
dual sufferings, might be seen in all 
directions, hurrying home, loaded with 
provisions of the most portable de- 
scription, under which they tottered 
and panted, and sometimes fell ut- 
terly prostrate from recent illness, 
or the mere exhaustion of want. 
Aged people, grey haired old men, 
and old women bent with age, exhi- 
bited a wild and excited alacrity that 
was grievous to witness, whilst hirp- 
ling homewards—if they had a home, 
or if not, to the first friendly shelter 
they could get—a kind of dim exult- 
ing joy feebly blazing in their heavy 
eyes, and a wild sense of unexpected 
good fortune working in unnatural 
play upon the muscles of their wrin- 
kled and miserable faces. Theghastly 
impressions of famine, however, were 
not confined to those who composed 
the crowds. Even the children were 
little living skeletons, wan and yellow, 
with a spirit of pain and suffering 
legible upon their fleshless but inno- 
cent features; whilst the very dogs, 
as was well observed, were not able 
to bark, unless they stood against a 
wall, for, indeed, such of them as sur- 
vived, were nothing but ribs and 
skin. At all events, they assisted in 
making up the terrible picture of ge- 
neral misery which the country at 
large presented. Both day and night, 
but at night especially, their hungry 
howlings could be heard over the 
country, or mingling with the wailings 
which the people were in the habit 
of pouring over those whom the ter- 
rible typhus was sweeping away with 
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such wide and indiscriminating fa- the sufferings of these unhappy crowds, 
tality. before they had been driven to these acts 
Our readers may now perceive, that ofviolence, were almost beyond belief.* 


* It is as well to state here that the season described in this tale is the dreadful 
and melancholy one of 1817; and we may add, that in order to avoid the charge of 
having exaggerated the almost incredible sufferings of the people in that year, we 
have studiously kept our descriptions of them within the limits of truth. Doctor 
Corrigan, in his able and very seasonable pamphlet ‘‘ ON Fever AND FAMINE AS 
Caust AND Errect In IRELAND’—a pamphlet, by the way, which has been the 
means of conveying most important truths to statesmen, and which ought to be 
Jooked on as a great public benefit—has confirmed the accuracy of the gloomy pic- 
tures I was forced todraw. Here follow an extract or two:— 

“It is scarcely necessary to call to recollection the summer of 1816, cold and 
wet—corn uncut in Noy ace, or rotting in the sheaves on the ground ; potatoes 
not ripened (and when unripe there cannot be worse food), containing more water 
than nutriment; straw at such an extravagant price as to render the obtaining of it 
for bedding almost impossible, and when procured, retaining from its half-fermented 
state so much moisture, that the use was, perhaps, worse than the want of it. The 

same agent that destroyed the harvest spoiled the turf. Seldom had such a mul- 
tiplication of evils come together. In some of the former years, although food and 
bedding were deficient, the portion saved was of good quality, and fuel was not 
wanting ; but in 1816 every comfort that might have compensated for partial want 
was absent. This description applies to the two years of 1816 and 1817. In 
midsummer of 1817, the blaze of fever was over the entire country. It had burst 
forth almost in a thousand different points. Within the short space of a month, 
in the summer of 1817, the epidemic sprung forth in Tramore, Youghal, Kinsale, 
Tralee, and Clonmel, in Carrick-on-Suir, Roscrea, Ballina, C astlebar, Belfast, 
Armagh, Omagh, Londonder ry, Monastereven, Tullamore, and Slane. T his si- 
inultaneous break-out shows that there must have been some universal cause.” 

Again :— 

‘** The poor were deprived of employment, and were driven from the doors where 
before they had always received relief, lest they should introduce disease with them. 
Thus, destitution and fever continued in a vicious circle, each impelling the other, 
while want of presence of mind aggravated a thousandfold the terrible infliction. 
Of the miseries that attend a visitation of epidemic fever, few can form a concep- 
tion. The mere relation of the scenes that occurred in the country, even in one of 
its last visitations, makes one shudder in reading them. As Barker and Cheyne 
observe in their Report, ‘ a volume might be filied with instances of the distress 
occasioned by the visitation of fever in 1817.’ 

** *On the road leading from Cork, within a mile of the town (Kanturk), I visited 
a woman labouring under typhus; on her left lay a child very ill, at the foot of the 
bed another child just able to crawl about, and on her right the corpse of a third 
child who had died two days previously, which the unhappy mother could not get 
removed.’—Letter from Dr. O'Leary, Kanturk. 

** «Ellen Fagan, a young woman, whose husband was obliged, in order to seek 
employment, to leave her almost destitute in a miserable cabin, with three childrea, 
gave the shelter of her roof to a poor beggar who had fever, She herseif caught 
the disease, and from the terror created in the neighbourhood, was, with her three 
children, deserted, except that some person left a little water and milk at the win- 
dow for the children, one about four, the other about three years old, and the 
other an infant at her breast. In this way she continued for a week, when a neigh- 
bour sent her a loaf of bread, which was left in the window. Four days after this 
he grew uneasy about her, and one night having prepared some tea and bread, he 
set off to her relief. When he arr ived, the following scene presented itself: in the 
window lay the loaf, where it had been deposited four days previously; in one 
corner of the cabin, on a little straw, without covering of any kind, lay the wretched 
mother actually dying, and her infant dead by her side for the want of that suste- 
nance which she had not to give; on the floor lay the children, to all appearance, 
dying also of cold and hunger. At first they refused to take anything, and he had 
to pour a little liquid down their throats; with the cautious administration of food 
they gradually recovered. ‘The woman expired before the visitor quitted the 
house.’'—Letter from Dr. Macartney, Monivae. 

‘*** A man, his wife and two children lay together in fever. The man died in the 
night ; his wife, nearly convalescent, was so terrified with his corpse in the same 
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At an earlier period of the season, 
when the potatoes could not yet be 
dug, miserable women might be seen 
early in the morning, and, in fact, 
during all hours of the day, gathering 
weeds of various descriptions, in order 
to sustain life; and happy were they 
who could procure a few handfuls of 
young nettles, chickenweed, sorrell, 
preshagh, buglass, or sea-weed, to 
bring home as food, either for them. 
selves or their unfortunate children. 
Others, again, were glad to creep or 
totter to stock-farms, at great distances 
across the country, in the hope of 
being able to procure a portion of 
blood, which, on such melancholy oc- 
casions, is taken from the heifers and 
bullocks that graze there, in order to 
prevent the miserable poor from pe- 
rishing by actual starvation and death. 

Alas, little do our English neigh- 
bours know or dream of the horrors 
which attend a year of severe famine 
in this unhappy country. The crowds 
which kept perpetual and incessant 
siege to the houses of wealthy, and even 
of struggling small farmers, were such 
as scarcely any pen could describe. 
Neither can we render any thing like 
adequate justice to the benevolence 
and charity—nay, we ought to say, 
the generosity and magnanimity of 
this and the middle classes in general. 
In no country on earth could such 
noble instances of self-denial and sub- 
lime humanity be witnessed. It has 
happened in thousands of instances, 
that the last miserable morsel, the 
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last mouthful of nourishing liquid, 
the last potato, or the last sixpence, 
has been divided with wretched and 
desolate beings who required it more, 
and this, too, by persons who, when 
that was gone, knew not to what quar- 
ter they could turn with a hope of 
replacing for themselves that which 
they had just shared in a spirit of such 
genuine and exalted piety. 

It was to such a state of general 
tumult that the Prophet and his fa- 
mily arose on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. As usual, he was grim and 
sullen, but on this occasion his face had 
a pallid and sunken look in it, which 
apparently added at least ten years to 
his age. ‘There was little spoken, and 
after breakfast he prepared to go out. 
Sarah, during the whole morning, 
watched his looks, and paid a marked 
attention to every thing he said. He 
appeared, however, to be utterly un- 
conscious of the previous night’s ad- 
venture, a fact which his daughter 
easily perceived, and which occasioned 
her to feel a kind of vague compassion 
for him, in consequence of the advan- 
tage it might give to Nelly over him ; 
for of late she began to participate in 
her father’s fears and suspicions of that 
stubborn but superstitious personage. 

« Father,” said she, as he was about 
to go out, * is it fair to ask where you 
are goin’ ?” 

“It’s neither fair nor foul,” he re- 
plied ; “but if it’s any satisfaction to 
you to know, I won’t tell you.” 

‘‘ Have you any objection, then, that 


bed with her, that she relapsed, and died in two days after ; the children recovered 


from fever, but the eldest of them lost his reason by the fright. 


Many other 


wretched scenes have I witnessed, which would be too tedious to relate.’—Barker 


and Cheyne’s Report. 


“| know not of any visitation so much to be dreaded as epidemic fever ; it is worse 


than plague, for it lasts through all seasons. 


Cholera may seem more frightful, 


but it is in reality less destructive—it terminates rapidly in death, or in as rapid 
recovery; its visitation, too, is short, and it leaves those who recover unimpaired 
in health and strength. Civil war, were it not for its crimes, would be, as far as 
— the welfare of a country, a visitation less to be dreaded than epidemic 
ever. 


* * * * * * ” * 


** It is not possible, then, to form an exaggerated picture of the sufferings of a mil- 
lion and a half of people in these countries, in their convalescence from fever, de- 
prived of, not only the comforts, but even the necessaries of life, with scanty food, 
and fuel, and covering, only rising from fever to slowly fall victims to those nume- 
rous chronic diseases that are sure to seize upon enfeebled constitutions. Death 
would be to many a more merciful dispensation than such recovery.”—Famine and 
Fever, as Cause and Effect in Ireland, &c. &c. By D. J. Corrtcan, Esq., M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. Dublin; J. Fannin and Co., Grafton-street. 
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I should walk a piece of the way with 
you ?” 

“Not if you have come to your 
senses, as you ought, about what I 
mentioned to you.” 

*‘] have something to say to you,” 
she replied, without noticing the allu- 
sion he had nade; “something that 
you ought to know.” 

« An’ why not mention it where we 
are ?” 

** Becaise I don’t wish her there to 
know it.” 

«Thank you, ma’am,” replied Nelly; 
*¢] feel your kindness—an’ dear me, 
what a sight of wisdom I'il lose by 
bein’ kep’ out o’ the saicres—saicret, 
indeed! A fig for yourself an’ your 
saicret ; maybe I have my saicret as 
well as you.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Sarah, “ if 
you have, do you keep yours as I'll 
keep mine, and then we'll be aiquil. 
Come, father, for I must go from 
home, too. Indeed, I think this is 
the last day I'll be with either of you 
for some time—maypbe ever.” 

«What do you mane?” said the 
father. 

«‘ Hut!” said the mother, “ what a 
goose you are! Charley Hanlon, to 
be sure; I suppose she'll run off wid 
him. Oh, thin God pity him, or any 
one that’s doomed to be blisthered wid 
you!” 

Sarah flashed like lightning, and her 
frame began to work with that extra- 
ordinary energy which always accom- 
panied the manifestation of her resent- 
ment. 

«You will,” said she, approaching 
the other—“ you will, after your es- 
cape the other day ; you—no, ah! no 
—I won't now ; I forgot myself. Come, 
father—come, come; my last quarrel 
with her is over.” 

« Ay,” returned Nelly, as they went 
out, “there you go, an’ a sweet pair 
you are—father and daughter !” 

** Now, father,” resumed Sarah, af- 
ter they had got out of hearing, “ will 
you tell me if you slep well last 
night ?” 

‘* Why do you ax ?” he replied ; * to 
be sure I did.” 

* I tell you why I ax,” she answered ; 
«do you know that you went last night 
—in the middle of the night—to the 
murdhered man’s grave, in the glen 
there ?” 

It is impossible to express the look 
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of astonishment and dismay which he 
turned upon her at these words. 

‘* Sarah !’’ said he, sternly ; but she 
interrupted him. 

“It’s thruth,” said she; “an’ I 
went with you.” 

‘‘ What are you spakin’ about? Me 
go out, an’ not know it! Nonsense!” 

«You went in your sleep,” she re- 
joined. 

“Did I spake?” said he, with a 
blank and ghastly look. 

© You did.” 

«© What, what—tell me—eh ? What 
did | say ?” 

* You talked a good deal, an’ said 
that it was Condy Dalton that mur- 
dhered him, and that you had Red 
Rody to prove it.” 

«© That was what I said?—eh, Sa- 
rah ?” 

‘¢ That’s what you said, an’ I thought 
it was only right to tell you.” 

“It was right, Sarah; but, at the 
same time, at the peril of your life, 
never folly me there again. Of coorse 
you know now that Sullivan’s buried 
there.” 

«I do,” said she; * but that’s no 
great comfort, although it is to know 
that you didn’t murdher him. At any 
rate, father, remember what I tould 
you about Condy Dalton. Lave him 
to God; an’ jist that you may feel 
what you ought to feel on the subject, 
suppose you were in his situation 
—suppose for a minute that it was 
yourself that murdhered him —then 
ask, would you like to be dragged out 
from us and hanged, in your ould age, 
like a dog—a disgrace to all belongin’ 
to you. Father, I'll believe that Condy 
Dalton murdhered him, when I hear 
it from his own lips, but not till then. 
Now good bye. You won't find me at 
home when you come back, I think.” 

“Why, where are you goin’ ?” 

* There’s plenty for me to do,” she 
replied ; “ there’s the sick an’ the dyin’ 
on all hands about me, an’ it’s a shame 
for any one that has a heart in their 
body, to see their fellow-creatures gas- 
pin’ for want of a dhrop of cowld wa- 
ther to wet their lips, or a hand to 
turn them where they lie. Think of how 
many poor sthrangers is lyin’ in ditches 
an’ in barns, an’ in outhouses, without 
a livin’ bein’ a’most to look to them, or 
reach them any single thing they want ; 
no, not even to bring the priest to 
them, that they might die reconciled 
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to the Almighty. Isn't it a shame, 
then, for me, an’ the likes o° me, that 
has health an’ strength, an’ nothin’ to 
do, to see my fellow-creatures dyin’ on 
all hands about me, for want of the 
very assistance that I can afford them. 
At any rate, I wouldn’t live in the 
house with that woman, an’ you kuow 
that, an’ that I oughtn’t.” 

* But aren't you afeard of catchin’ 
this terrible faver, that’s takin’ away 
so many, if you go among them ?” 

Afeard !” she replied ; “no, father, 
I feel no fear either of th: ut or anything 
else. If I die, I lave a world ihat l 
never had much happiness in, an’ [| 
know that I'll never be happy again in 
it. What then have I to fear from 
death? Any change for me must now 
be for the betther ; at all events it can 
hardly be for the worse. No—my 
happiness is gone.” 

** What in heaven's name is the mat- 
ther with you?” asked her father ; 
“ an’ what brings the big tears into 
your eyes that way ?” 

« Good bye,” said she; and as she 
spoke, a melancholy emile—at once sad 
and brilliant—irradiated her features. 
« It’s not likely, father, that ever you'll 
see me under your roof again. For- 
give me all my follies now, maybe 
it’s the last time ever you'll have an 
opportunity.” 

«Tut, you foolish girl ; go in out 0’ 
this I say ; it’s enough to sicken one to 
hear the like o’ you spake that way— 
sich stuff!” 

She stood, and looked at him for a 
moment, and the light of her smile 
gradually deepened, or rather faded 
away, until nothing remained but a 
face of exquisite beauty, deeply sha- 
dowed by anxiety and distress. 

The _ Prophet pursued his way to 
Dick o’ the Grange’s, whither, indeed, 
he was bent ; and Sarah, having looked 
after him for a moment with a troubled 
face, proceeded in the direction of old 
Dalton’s, with the sufferings and piti- 
able circumstances of whose family she 
was already but too well acquainted. 
Her journey across the country pre- 
sented her with little else than records 
of death, suffering, and outrage. Along 
the roads the funerals were so frequent, 
that, in general, they excited no parti- 
cular notice. They could, in fact, 
scarcely be termed funerals, inasmuch 
as they were now nothing more than 
squalid and meagre-looking knots of 
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those who were immediately related to 
the deceased, hurrying onward, with 
reckless speed and disturbed looks, to 
the churchyard, where their melan- 
choly burthen was h astily covered up 
with scarcely any exhibition of that 
simple and affecting decorum, or of 
those sacred and natural sorrows, 
which in other circumstances throw 
their tender but solemn light over the 
last offices of death. As she went 
along, new and more startling objects 
of distress attracted her notice. In 
dry and sheltered places she observed 
little temporary sheds, which, in con- 
sequence of the dreadful panic which 
always ene an epidemic in 
Ireland, had, to a timid imagination, 
something fearful about them, espe- 
cially whenitis considered that death and 
contagion were then at work in them in 
such terrible shapes. To Sarah, how- 
ever, they had no terrors ; so far from 
that, a great portion of the day was 
spent by her in relieving their wretch- 
ed, and, in many cases, “dying inmates, 
as well as she could. ‘She brought 
them water, lit fires for them, fixed | up 
their sheds, and even begged aid for 
them from the neighbours around, and, 
as fur as she could, did every thing 
to ease their pain, or smoothe their last 
moments by the consolation of her 
sympathy. If she met a family on the 
highway, worn with either illness or 
fatigue—perhaps an unhappy mother, 
surrounded by a helpless brood, bear- 
ing, or rather tottering under a cou 
ple of sick children, who were unable 
to walk—she herself, perhaps, also 
ill, as was often the case—she would 
instantly take one of them out of the 
poor creature’s arms, and carry it in 
her own as far as she happened to go 
in that direction, utterly careless of 
contagion, or all other consequences. 

In this way was she engaged towards 
evening, when at aturn of the road 
she was met by a large crowd of the 
rioters, headed by Red Rody, Tom 
Dalton, and many others in the parish 
who were remarkable only for a ten- 
dency to ruffianism and outrage ; for 
we may remark here, that on occasions 
such as we are describing, it is gene- 
rally those who have suffered least, 
and have but little or nothing to com- 
plain of, that lead the misguided and 
thoughtless people into crime, and ul- 
timately into punishment. 

The change that had 


com over 
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young Dalton was frightful ; he was 
not half his former size; his clothes 
were now in rags—his hat without a 


crown—his beard erown —his face half 


black with dirt—and his whole aspect 
and appearance that of some miscreant 
in whom it was diflicult to say whether 
the ruffian or the idiot predominated 
most. Ile appeared now in his glory = 
frantic and destructive; but amidst 
all this drivelling impetuosity, it was 
not difficult to detect some desperate 
and unshaken purpose in his heavy but 
violent and bloodshot eye. 

Far different from him was Red 
Rody, 
them with an easy but knowing swag- 
ger; now nodding his head with some 
wonderful purpose which nobody could 
understand ; or winking at some ac- 
quaintance with an indefinite meaning, 
that set them a-guessing at it in vain. 
It was easy to see that he was a knave, 
but one of those knaves on whom no 
sarthly reliance could be placed, and 
who would betray to-morrow, for good 
reasons, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, those whom he had corrupted 
to-day. 

« Come, Tom,” said Rody, “ we 
have scattered a few of the meal- 
mongin’ vagabonds—weren’t you talk- 
in’ about that blessed voteen, ould 
Darby Skinadre? The villain that 
allowed Peggy Murtagh an’ her child 
to starve to death! Aren’t we to pay 
him a visit?” 

Dalton coughed several times, to 
clear his throat ; a settled hoarseness 
having given a frichtful hollowness to 
his voice—‘“ Ay,” said he—* ha, ha, 
ha—by the broken heart she died of 
we'll—we'll—ch, Rody, what are we 
to do to him ?” 

Rody looked significantly at the 
crowd, and grinned, then touched his 
forehead, and pointed at Dalton. 

‘*That boy’s up to everything,’ 
said he, ' ‘¢ he’s the man to head us all— 
ah, ha! 

“6 Never mind laughin’ at him, any- 
way,” observed one of his frie nds, 
ee maybe if you suffered what he did, 
oor fellow, an’ his family too, that 
it’s not fun you’d be makin’ of him.” 

“Why,” asked a new-comer, 
‘*what’s wrong wid him ?” 

** H[e’s not at himself,” replied the 
other, ‘‘ ever since he had the faver ; 
that, they say, an’ the death of a very 
purty girl he was goin’ to be married 
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to, has put him beside himself, the 
Lord save us !” 

** Come on now,” 
his terrible voice, 
of all before us 


shouted Tom, in 
‘**here’s the greatest 
still. Who wants 
meal now? Come on, I say—ha, ha, 
ha! Is there any of you hungry? Is 
thereany of you goin’ to die for want of 
food? °Now’s your time—ho, ho! 
Now, Peggy, now. Amn’t I doin’ it ? 
Ay, am 1, an’ it’s all = your sake, 
Peggy dear, for I swore by the broken 
heart you died of—ay, an’ didn’t I tell 
you that last night on your grave 
where I slep’. No, he wouldn't—he 
wouldn’t—but now—now—he'llsee the 
differ—ay, an’ feel it too. Come on,” 
he shouted, ‘*whoever’s hungry, 
folly me! ha, ha, ha!” 

This idiotic but ferocious laugh echo- 
ing such a dreadful purpose, was ap- 
palling ; but the people who knew 
what he had suffered only felt it as a 
more forceful incentive to outrage. 
Darby’s residence was now quite at 
hand, and in a few minutes it was sur- 
rounded by such a multitude, both of 
men and women, as no other occasion 
could ever bring together. The peo- 
ple were, in fact, almost lost in their 
own garments ; some were without 
coats or waistcoats to protect them 
from the elements, having been forced, 
poor wretches, to part with them for 
tood ; others had nighteaps or hand- 
kerchiefs upon their heads instead of 
hats 3 a cert in proof that they were 
only in a state of convalescence from 
fever—the women stood with dishevel- 
led hair—some of them half naked, and 
others leading their children about, or 
bearing them in their arms; altoge- 
ther they presented such an appear- 
ance as was enough to wring the bene- 
volent heart with compassion and sor- 
row for their sufferings. 

On arriving at Darby’s house, they 
found it closed, but not. deserted. 
At first, Tom Dalton knocked, and de- 
sired the door to be opened, but the 
women who were present, whether with 
shame or with honour to the sex we are 
at aloss to say, felt so eager on the 
occasion, probably for the purpose of 
avenging Peggy Murtagh, that they 
lost not a moment in shivering in the 
windows, and attacking the house with 
stones and missiles of every descrip- 
tion. In afew minutes the movement 
became so general and simultaneous 
that the premises were a perfect wreck, 
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and nothing was to be seen but meal 
and flour, and food of every descrip- 
tion, either borne off by the hungry 
crowd, or scattered most ‘ slahelliy and 
wantonly through the streets, whilst, 
in the very midst of the tumult, Tom 
Dalton was seen dragging poor Darby 
out by the throat, and over to the 
centre of the street. 

“Now,” said he, ‘here I have you 
at last—ha, ha, ha!’’—his voice, by the 
way, as he spoke and laughed, had be- 
come fearfully deep and hollow— 
“‘now, Peggy dear, didn’t I swear it— 
by the broken heart you died of, I 
said, an’ I'll keep that sacred oath, 
darlin’. e 

Whilst speaking, the thin fleshless 
face of the miser was becoming black— 
his eyes were getting blood-shot, and, 
in a very short time, strangulation 
must have closed his wretched exist- 
ence, when a young and tall female 
threw herself by a bound upon Dalton, 
whom she caught by the throat, pre- 

cisely as he himself had caught Darby. 

It was Sarah who saw that “the re was 
but little time to lose in order to save 
the wretch’s life. Her grip was so effec- 
tual that Dalton wasobliged torelax his 
hold upon the other for the purpose, 
of defending himself. 

**Who is this?” said he—*let me 

0, you had better, till I have his life— 
t me go I say r 
“Tt’s one,” she replied, that’s not 
afeard but ashamed of you. You, a 
oung man, to go to strangle a weak, 
elpless, ould creature, that hasn't 
strength or breath to defend himself 
no more than a child.” 

** Didn’t he starve Peggy Murtagh?” 
replied Tom, “ha, ha, ha!—didn’t he 
starve her and her child ?” 

** No,” she replied aloud, and with 

lowing cheeks, ‘‘it’s false—it was’nt 
fe but yourself that starved her and 
her child. Who desarted her—who 
brought her to shame ? an’ to sorrow in 
her own heart an’ in the eyes of the 
world? Who left her to the bitther 
and vile tongues of the whole coun- 
thry? Who refused to marry her, 
and kept her so that she couldn't raise 
her face before her fellow creatures ? 
Who sent her, without hope, or any 
expectation of happiness in this life— 
this miserable life—to the glens and 
lonely ditches about the neighbour- 
hood, where she did nothing but shed 
bitther tears of despair and shame at 
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the heartless lot you brought her to? 
An’ when she was desarted by the wide 
world, and hadn’t a friendly face to 
look to but God’s, an’ when one kind 
word from your lips would give her 
hope, an’ comfort, an’ happiness, where 
were you? and where was that kind 
word that would a’ saved her? Let 
the ould man go, you unmanly coward ; 
it wasn’t him that starved her—it was 
yourself that starved her, and broke 
her heart!” 

‘Did yez hear that ?” said Dalton, 
“ha, ha, ha—an’ it’s all thrue—she 
has tould me nothing but the thruth— 
here, then, take the ould vagabond away 
with you, and do what you like with 
him— 


** Tama bold and rambling boy, 
My lodging’s in the Isle of Throy ; 
A rambling boy although I be, 
I'd lave them all an’ folly thee!" 


Ha, ha, ha!—but come, boys, pullaway; 
we'll finish the wreck of his house, at 
any rate.” 

““Wreck away,” said Sarah, ‘I 
have nothin’ to do with that; but I 
think them women—mad-women I 
ought to call them—might considher 
that there’smany astarvin’ mouth would 
be glad to have a little of what they’re 
throwin’ about so shamefully, Do you 
come with me, Darby; I'll save you 
as far as I can, an’ as long as I’m 
able.” 

*‘T will, achora,” replied Darby, 
‘an’ may God bless you, for you have 
saved my life; but why should they 
attack me? Sure the world knows, 
an’ God knows, that my heart bleeds” — 

‘‘ Whisht,” she exclaimed, ‘“ the 
world and God both knows it’s a lie, 
if you say that your heart bleeds for 
any thing but the destruction that you 
see on your place. If you had given 
Peggy Murtagh the meal, she might be 
a livin’ woman to-day; so no more 

falsehoods now, or I'll turn you back 
to Tom Dalton’s clutches.” 

‘*No, then,” replied the trembling 
wretch, ‘I won't ; but between you 
an’ me, then,—an’ it needn’t go far- 
ther,—throth my heart bleeds for the 
severity that’s ~ 

«One word more,” she replied, 
«and I lave you to what you'll get.’ 

Sarah’s interference had a singular 
effect upon the crowd. The female 
portion of it having reflected upon her 
words, soon felt andacknowledged their 
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truth, because they involved a princi- 
ple of justice and affection to their 
sex ; whilst the men, without annexing 
any moral consideration to the matter, 
felt themselves influenced by her ex- 
quisite figure and great beauty. 

‘* She’s the Black Prophet’s daugh- 
ter,” exclaimed the women, “and if 
the devil was in her, she tould Tom 
Dalton nothing but the truth, at any 
rate.” 

** And they say the devil is in her, 
the Lord save us, if ever he was in 
any one—keep away from her—my 
soul to heaven! but she’d think no more 
of tearin’ your eyes out, or stickin’ 
you wid a case knife, than you would 
of aitin’ bread an’ butther.” 

‘* Blessed Father!” exclaimed ano- 
ther, “did you see the brightness of 
her eyes while she was spakin’?” 

‘*No matther what she is,” said a 
young fellow beside them, ‘‘ the devil 
a purtier crature ever was made—be 
my soul I only wish I had a thousand 
pounds, I wouldn’t be long widout a 
wife, at any rate!” 

The crowd having wrecked Skina- 
dre’s dwelling, and carried off and 
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destroyed almost his whole stock of 
provisions, now proceeded in a differ- 
ent direction, with the intention of 
paying asimilar visit tosome similar cha- 
racter. Sarah and Darby—for he durst 
not venture, forthe present, towardshis 
own house—now took their way to the 
cabin of old Condy Dalton, where 
they arrived just in time to find the 
house surrounded by the officers of jus- 
tice, and some military. 

“Ah,” thought Sarah, on seeing 
them, “ it is done, then, and you lost 
little time about it. May God forgive 
you, father |” 

They had scarcely entered, when one 
of the officers, pulling out a paper, 
looked at it, and asked, “‘Isn’t your 
name Condy or Cornelius Dalton ?” 

‘‘ That is my name,” said the old 
man. 

‘* Tarrest you, then,” he continued, 
‘for the murder of one Bartholomew 
Sullivan.” 

«« Tt is the will of God,” replied the 
old man, whilst the tears flowed down 
his cheeks—‘‘ it’s God’s will, an’ I 
won't consale it any longer—take me 
away—I'm guilty—I’m guilty |” 
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Atrnovan philosophers in every age 
have acknowledged the fact, that the 
way to the Beautiful is through the 
Useful, yet it is not so easy to per- 
suade men that the road to the useful 
often lies through the beautiful. They 
are willing enough to allow that truth 
and beauty march handin hand through 
the boundless fields of creation ; for 
if the power of unassisted reason had 
failed to arrive at the great conclu- 
sion, the word of inspiration has 
enunciated it with an authority too 
solemn to be questioned. But though 
the minor premises of the syllogism 
be almost equally irrefragable — we 
mean, the proposition which asserts the 
inseparable connexion between what 
is true and what is useful—yet in this 
dim-seeing world so small a portion 
of the field of knowledge comes at 
once beneath the eye of the beholder, 
and so cautious is the narrow spirit of 
human philosophy, that it needs a lo- 


gical process to present the two ex- 


tremes as cause and effect, and the 

mind of man hesitates to acquiesce in 
roposition the terms of which it so 

seldom sees in actual apposition. 

It is especially desirable to urge the 
connexion in question, from the condi- 
tion of the social system at the present 
time. Utilitarianism—that is, the gro- 
velling pursuit of the useful, to theex- 
clusion of higher views and considera- 
tions, marks the present epoch of socie- 
ty. The course of civilization, from the 
earliest times has been from the 
esthetic to the practical. Contrary 
to all @ priori argument, man dawns 
upon the page of history not as the 
grovelling savage, providing for his 
actual wants as they grow up, and 
content so these are satisfied, but en- 
circled in the rose-tints of poetry, 
which colour his thoughts and his ac- 
tions—the world within and without 
him—with every varying hue; impart- 
ing to the character of antiquity a 
dignity and a grace, inversely pro- 
portioned to its attainments in practi- 

eal philosophy, and forming a sublime 
equivalent for much which the toil- 
some drudgery of centuries has but 
half wrought to the surface in the 


search after happiness. Take the 
earliest records of our race — the 
patriarchal times of Scripture—the 
pri imeval dynasties of Egypt—the he- 
roic ages of Greece, and observe the 
spirit which they breathe. Govern- 
ment, the laws, institutions, language, 
had reference not to the lower utilities 
of life, so much as to certain undefined 
and sublime principles which passed 
like an ether through them, and seem- 
ed equally understood by the heroes, 
kings, and legislators who ruled the 
sy and the tribes which owned their 

vay. To this lofty tone were due 
mah ‘only the mighty deeds and words 
of antiquity, but the miraculous monu- 
ments in literature and art handed 
down for the wonder of all succeeding 
ages. The granitic miraclesof Egypt 
—its solemn tombs and temples, and 
more solemn mysteries—the deathless 
marbles of heroic Greeee—its as death- 
less songs—its glowing romance, for 
so may its history be ealled—nay, the 
sublime incantations of Scripture, in 
which inspiration sung its past and fu- 
ture—all sprung from the one source, 
the pervading influence of lofty sen- 
timent. The materials in their hands 
were as nothing to what we can com- 
mand—the actual powers they pos- 
sessed were the infant’s finger as com- 
pared with ours, yet Job and the Tliad 
were the holy epics of that distant day : 
Troy and Marathon its deeds : the Py- 
ramids and the Parthenon its monu- 
ments, 

Was truth—was utility sacrificed 
to this worship of beauty ?—for such 
it was—sublimity being to the mind 
what beauty is to the senses. Look, 
for an answer, to the regenerating at- 
tempts of revolutionary France, at a 
time when that country funcied itself 
at liberty to remodel from the foun- 
dation its entire social and political 
fabric. Having let abstractions run 
their wildest course, and detached the 
restrictive influence of custom from 
the wheels of national progress, which 
was urged along at speed in advance 
of the whole complicated system of 
modern utilitarian policy, where did 
it find itself at last? Aping, as a 
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fashion, the heroics, the poetry, the 
mind, in short, of primitive antiquity, 
vainly thinking to adopt the character 
it worshipped, and paying the homage 
of reason at the shrine of sentiment 
not the less instructively, that the 
exhibition proved but a burlesque, 
and served to east a cloud of ridicule 
round the most highly-wrought scene 
of that miserable drama. It knew 
that more was ac complished by the 
conventional poetry of the ancient 
world than by the strictest prose of 
its own; it recognized the grandeur 
of feeling—the majestic power of the 
heart ; and in the aspirations of an 
unequalled national presumption, its 
confidence in the element at least was 
rational, if to trust to its own waxen 
wings was the acme of absurdity. 

We are to the present hour victims 
to the reaction of that strange revolu- 
tion. Is “ victims” too strong a word ? 
Not if it signify the sacrifice, without 
involving its amount. That revolu- 
tion was the only one in modern his- 
tory which may “be justly termed a re- 
volution of principles. All others 
have been mainly revolutions of cir- 
cumstances. But in that revolution, 
the circumstances which were only 
the accompaniments, became so disas- 
trously prominent as to obscure 
every ‘thing else, and thrill the mind 
of man with horror. Added to 
this, in England there were pecu- 
liar causes of alarm, which events 
as they succeeded only served to 
enhance and perpetuate, until the 
national mind was left in a state 
in which it could scarcely be brought 
to look calmly and philosophically 
upon the scene, its nerves still qui- 
vering with emotions justly excited, 
thongh by circumstances not essen- 
tially connected with the revolution 
itself. We saw the ravages of the 
tempest—the chasm of the torrent— 
the splintered branches—and we for- 
got the purified atmosphere through 
which we viewed the scene of destruc- 
tion. 

But it will not do to be scared from 
our purpose by objects of imaginary 
terror. We may take a lesson of good 
from the midst of evil, and expect, to 
realize that good, without incurring 
the risk of evils which have been once 
seen to accompany it. There was 
some sense and some grandeur in the 
dreams of delirious France during the 
period inquestion. We might, if it were 
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our object, examine their import, as 
calmly as if the patient had been an 
oracle of wisdom, instead of a victim 
to the most malignant form of national 
madness—that in which egregious self- 
esteem has induced the paroxysm. 
But, as it is, we are content to show the 
progress of excited public opinion in a 
civilized nation, from practical reform 
to the development of sentiment and 
poetry as a means of compassing na- 
tional objects. We may legitimately 
adopt so much of historical evidence in 
corroboration of our own views. 

We have more than mere opinion, 
however, on our side. That the eulmi- 
nating points of literature and art 
have, in fact, been the meridian pe- 
riods of né ational glory and _ social 
amelioration, is not difficult of proof. 
That a low national standard of feel. 
ing on these subjects has ever been 
accompanied by a stagnation of intel- 
lectual and moral exertion, is equally 

easy to be demonstrated. In ancient 
times, look at Greece. It i 1s not alone 
that her “ industrial history ” runs pa- 
rallel with the record of her great- 
ness in literature, philosophy, and the 
arts, and that the age which produced 
an /Eschylus and a Thucydides, a Phi- 
dias and a Zeuxis, also produced a 
Themistocles, a Solon, a Socrates, and 
a Plato; but the evidence of history 
must convince the candid mind, that it 
is to the exalted tone of sentiment on 
these and all other subjects that we 
must in a great measure ascribe the 
glorious struggles of her free states, 
the heroism, the integrity—in short, 
the virtue which brings them out in 
glorious relief, the immortal friezes of 
that far-distant era. 

Look, again, at Rome. The same 
elevated feelings which inspired the 
literary eloquence of Cicero and Cesar 
—which suggested the glowing num- 
bers of Virgil and Horace, and those 
marble creations in sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, breathing in their decay, 
of a grandeur succeeding ages wanted 
the mind to appreciate, did not so 
much arise from, as beget, that intel- 
lectual refinement which hes given to 
Roman institutions and Roman philo- 
sophy an influence such as all the 
actual accessions of knowledge to the 
present day have not been ~ able to 
render obsolete. Europe, at the hour 
we write, takes its laws and its insti- 
tutions from the nation it derives its 
principles of taste from. We have 
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done little more in the kingdoms that 
have been thrown off as fragments 
from the disruption of that mighty em- 
ire, than engraft our local customs 
into the imperial code, modifying them 
so as to meet the necessities of time, 
circumstances, and position. 

Look, after the dark interval of 
centuries, to Europe on ‘the revival 
of learning” in the fifteenth century. 
What was the first effect of that re- 
vival? Was it to set men at work to 
extract utility from the recovered 
treasure? No—the imaginations, the 
sentiments, the feelings of Europe 
were set first in vibration; and the 
elevated tastes begotten by this late 
union of mind with beauty, produc- 
ed poets, sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, before they matured legislators, 
and political and religious regenera- 
tors. 

And it is quite right that it should 
be so. There is a constant tendency 
to degradation in the feelings and pur- 
suits of the masses, unless they are 
kept to their level, or exalted above 
it, by the as constant fostering of ex- 
alted and refining tastes. Where these 
exist in their highest development, 
that is, where master minds have most 


strongly imbued the masses with their 
own lofty characteristics, there we are 
sure to and true utility most success- 
The greater con- 


fully cultivated. 
tains within itself the lesser ; and, 
as it is said by inspiration that he who 
places his affections where alone they 
ought to centre hath the promise bot 
of this life and that to come; so the 
pursuit of the grand, the noble, and 
the beautiful will secure that less im- 
portant object—the useful. 

We set out by distinguishing the pur- 
suit of the useful for what is designat- 
ed by the coined word Utilitarianism. 
They often conflict. He who holds 
that the wealth of nations consists of 
money, or political power, is a uti- 
litarian: with him we shall never 

e. Holding, as we do, religion, 
virtue, elevation of soul, good citi- 
zenship, charity, as the perfection of 
the individual ; and independence, li- 
berty, tranquillity, and justice, the 
perfection of the political condition of 
a state, we conceive it may now have 
been shown that the mind ofa nation 
as regards zsthetical matters, ma 
form a very good test of its social posi- 
tion in general, and that in proportion 
as the national tone becomes refined and 
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ennobled will the objects ofa mere prac- 
tical utility be achieved by the general 
energy afforded to the mass acting 
upon the predispositions of individual 
minds. 

And if this be so, what a stimulus 
is added to the labours of the enthu- 
siast for poetry and the fine arts! 
What joy must it be to find that his 
ardours are directed towards the good 
as well as the beautiful—that the idol 
of his imagination deserves to be the 
deity of his worship! 

We have no time to dwell on these 
delightful considerations. Let us turn, 
without the fear of being held to trifle, 
to the evidence of our own national 
health, as exhibited in the actual 
state of the fine arts at the present time. 

A few years have done wonders, 
where every thing was to be done. -In 
literature, in sculpture, in painting, in 
everything except in architecture, we 
had to create a school. Strange to 
say, the influence of a domestic legis- 
lature and resident aristocracy had 
no effect in encouraging any other 
art, beside that just named.  Ire- 
land was grossly behind all civiliz- 
ed nations. Instead of asking why, 
we prefer showing that that all this is 
past. Not only are Irish names the 
highest in the imperial roll of genius 
in the fine arts (which has been the 
case before now), but we find the na- 
tive and domestic school left to us 
after this severe drafting, able to show 
and compete with the greater one of 
the sister country, and annually ap- 
proaching its rivals by more extended 
strides. We boast now, by our own 
unaided efforts, of two respectable an- 
nual metropolitan exhibitions of paint- 
ing and sculpture, in which the 
marks of healthy progress are plainly 
discernible, and the instructive lesson 
read to all, of an observable gradation 
from bold promise, through modest ef- 
fort, to ultimate success and proficiency. 
And all this is due—not to grow- 
ing taste amongst the people—not to 
the influence of a public demand, but 
to the philanthropic perseverance of 
some superior minds, which have forced 
these subjects, at infinite cost of money, 
time, and labour, on the unwilling at- 
tention of a—shall we say ?—degene- 
rate age. See how the taste, thus arti- 
ficially created, has gone abroad! The 
principal exhibition of the metropolis— 
that of the Academy—was thrown open 
last year for the first time, at anominal 
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admission fee, to “the working classes,” 
as we now call them, but what our fa- 
thers would have had no hesitation in 
terming ‘‘a Dublin mob :”—upwards of 
twenty thousand persons then availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Wasthe 
gallery dismantled ? Were the benches 
torn up, and dashed at the pictures ? 
Did ruffians go on pretence of love 
of the fine arts, and exhibit their pre- 
ference for the more petty artifices of 
picking pockets? Was it a theatre for 
vulgar assignations, ribald curiosity, 
or brutal assaults? Let the fact of 
its being re-opened this year, speak 
as to the experience of the Academy 
itself. We often, ourself, visited the 
exhibition at the time we speak of; 
and we have true pleasure in be- 
ing able to say that a more decent, 
quiet, orderly, cheerful, and attentive 
crowd we never saw, composed of any 
class of society. The multitude came 
singly or in groups; and in most cases 
a little subscription purchased a ca- 
talogue. Armed with this, the artizan 
drew his wondering family round the 
rooms, and spelled out the pictures 
one by one, making comments as he 


passed, many of which, we can witness, 
would have been right serviceable to 


the artists themselves. This vast mul- 
titude—the greater part of them ad- 
mitted for the first time to the world 
of taste which they were previously 
held too barbarous to appreciate, passed 
in, and through, and out, without break- 
ing a square of glass, or chipping the 
corner of aframe. On many, the idea 
of beauty dawned for the first time ; 
what its culmination might - be in 
individual instances, who will under- 
take to say? But thus much it is safe 
to predicate, that the mass must be 
incalculably raised in the scale of 
humanity, by having the enchanting 
world of taste discovered to them ; 
and that a whole hemisphere of sordid 
and selfish debasement must set away 
in proportion as that rises, to tinge by 
its ‘‘ sweet influence” the lovely as 
well as the lowly features of the land- 
scape, with light and beauty. 
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Although to generate taste amongst 
the middle classes is the true way to 
serve art and artists, as well as to 

romote those ulterior objects flow- 
ing from an esthetic condition of 
the public mind; yet it must be con- 
fessed that in our instance the pre- 
sent stimulus to genius in this line, and 
the flourishing condition of the public 
exhibitions, are proximately due to 
the establishment of the Rovau Intsu 
Art Union. That society was orga- 
nized precisely at a time when it was 
most wanted, and the country most 
ripe for its reception. It offered ad- 
vantages too evident to be gainsayed. 
The public accordingly became its sup- 
porters. But it also held out a pre- 
mium to the home artist. Art accord- 
ingly advanced, until now that native 
works stand in proud competition, side 
by side with those of the great school 
of London.* 

We say that the present condition 
of native art is proximately due to the 
influence of the above-named associ- 
ation. But, if our ideas be right, itis 
not remotely or mainly so. We are 
firmly of opinion, that the discrimi- 
nating zeal of some influential lovers 
of art in Ireland, and, in particular, 
the patriotic munificence of the John- 
ston family, must sooner or later have 
found a public; and that the paral- 
lel march of education, by enabling 
larger masses to be worked upon by 
individuals, must inevitably have ren- 
dered art remunerative as a profession, 
and so made it a rational pursuit for 
genius. We should have had a few 
years longer to struggle, perhaps ; but 
the middle and lower classes would at 
last have forced their way to meet ta- 
lent where it was to be found, and 
from their union the prosperity of the 
arts would inevitably have sprung. 

Having argued so far, let us, ere we 
close, bestow a glance at those indivi- 
dual works of merit, which seem to 
justify the assumption that art is ad- 
vancing in Ireland. 

Of the two annual exhibitions in 
Dublin, both have this year admitted 


* Never has the Royal Irish Art Union offered so much value to its subscrib- 


ers in the way of prizes, as this year. 


toon of “ Rienzi, 


Besides Petrie’s great painting of Clonmac- 
noise, that society has purchased Danby’s magnificent ‘* Tempest,” 


Imore’s car- 


’ Corbould’s exquisite water-colour drawing from the “‘ Wander- 


ing Jew,” and Fisher’s ‘‘ Greek Refugees,” all first-class and high priced pictures. It 
is right that the readers of our Magazine should know this, as they are still in 
time to subscribe before the end of this month, when the lists close.—Epb. 


Vot. XXVIII.—No. 165. 
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English pictures to a place on their 
walls. And although the motive was, 
perhaps, worthier in the one than in the 
other—the Royal Irish Academy hav. 
ing from the first adopted the princi- 
ple of opening its doors to the honour- 
able competition of the whole world, 
and the Society of Irish Artists hav- 
ing apparently been driven by the 
necessity of the case to rescind the 
rule which closed their's against all but 
Trishmen—the alternative being, we 
may presume, that of shutting up al- 
together—yet we will not quarrel with 
the reason, so we see the thing that is 
right done at last. Ina paper like the 
present, however, it is not necessary to 
examine what has been contributed to 
either exhibition by non-resident art- 
ists, even where they may happen to 
be Irishmen, and eminent in their 
line. And on the other hand, let the 
resident artist be Irish, English, or a fo- 
reigner, we shall deem him equally 
entitled to notice. 

Let us take, as the first name, that 
of Petrie. He deserves this preemi- 
nence, not so much, perhaps, from 
his actual proficiency in the particular 
branch of the art his exhibition pic- 
tures belong to—for, with all their 
merit, they have to meet the power- 
ful competition of the water-colour 
school in England, which is allowed 
to be in a more forward and flourish- 
ing state than that of any other coun- 
try—as because to the unremitting 
exertions of this eminent man, in this 
as well as other branches of polite 
learning, we owe a great deal of the 
progress made of late years in art, 
science, archeology, and public taste. 
He has refined and purified the gene- 
ral mind—kept the home-school in 
constant communication with the mi- 
crocosm of learning throughout the 
world ; assisted to foster, nourish, 
educate foundling talent, and appren- 
tice it to the great masters. That he has 
his faults as a painter, few will ques- 
tion: that his picture of the ruins 
of Clonmacnoise at sunset possesses 
points of great beauty, and an in- 
terest peculiarly its own and his own, 
any man of genuine taste will be glad 
to proclaim. It reflects great credit 
on the committee of the Royal Irish 
Art Union, that they have not hesi- 
tated to buy the picture, in its un- 
finished state, and at a liberal price, 
not only to form an attractive object 
amongst the prizes this year, but for 


the purpose of having it engraved 
for their subscribers of the coming 
one. No work: they could have se- 
lected would have served their pur- 
pose so well. The scene is intense- 
ly Irish, and exquisitely romantic. 
The picture affords the greatest facili- 
ties for rich engraving ; and the painter 
is the very man who has constituted 
himself the interpreter of the past, as 
it stands written in the abe ruins 
he delineates. 

In landscape, there are other names 
which well deserve the meed of com- 
mendation—some of them positively, 
others relatively, as exhibiting pro- 
gressive advancement remarkable for 
its rapidity. Amongst the former, the 
visitor of the galleries will not be slow 
to place Newton, O'Neill, Brocas, 
Du Noyer, E. Hayes, and Wall, as 
wellas C olonel Colomb and Sir George 
Hodson; and amongst the latter may 
be included Smyth, Mulcahy, Atkin- 
son, and others. 

At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that our landscape school needs 
a stimulus greater than that of mere 
emulation. Its disciples have, in the 
works annually sent from England, 
plenty of opportunity to study manner ; 
and here at home nature lies in her full 
loveliness before them: yet there is a 
decided want both of vigour and va- 
riety in their performances. This may 
be mended in time, but it will require 
strong and rightly-directed efforts. 

Wherever portraits are exhibited, 
as the majority of human faces are 
ordinary, so the greater part of the 
pictures will be unattractive. Never- 
theless we have two artists, each emi- 
nent in his line, overcoming the in- 
difference of the public, and “claiming 
for their works an attention which is 
gladly accorded by every one who has 
the taste to appreciate beauty. We 
speak of Burton and Catterson Smith. 
We shall pass slightly over the first 
named artist, for he has not come for- 
ward with so much prominency this 
year as he has been in the habit of 
doing. His speaking likeness of Sir 
Edward Sugden is a highly wrought 
piece of water-colour painting, cer- 
tainly ; but it is a single work, and, 
besides, not a first rate specimen of the 
artist. But Catterson Smith deserves 
every praise for his oil-portraits. Two 
of them—the lovely Mrs. Eccles, and 
Lord Heytesbury, are complete stu- 
dies in their way. Even admitting 
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that the life-tints might be stronger, 
still there is a chaste harmony of co- 
louring, a graceful accuracy of drawing, 
a life-like “reality about his portraits, 
which render them objects of pleasure, 
not only to those interested in the sub- 
jects, but to every beholder. 

It is by no means our wish, and it 
certainly is not our province, to go 
seriatim either through the works ‘of 
the artists we name, or through the 
names of those artists who deserve 
more or less commendation. If it 
were, we should next speak of Martin 
Cregan, an old favourite with the 
public—of Crowley—of Harwood, a 
young aspirant, rising rapidly and de- 
servedly in the general estimation— 
of many others ; but, as it is, we pass 
on to some names which it were cul- 
“able to omit mention of. Haverty, al- 
though not equalling his chef d'euvre 
of last year, the Blind Piper, has 
shown himself a disciple of the same 
school—that of nature. In this parti- 
cular, Sharp, Tracy, and Gray, too, 
prove themselves in the right course. 
There is study from the original in all 
they do, though none of them have this 
year reached the mark of former per- 
formances. M. A. Hayes, too, in his 
peculiar line, must not be passed unno- 
ticed : unpurchased as it has remained, 
his picture of the cavalry charge at 
Moodkee displays considerable powers 
of expression ; and, for a design which 
must of necessity be imaginative, much 
of nature and originality. 

In sculpture, the Irish name stands 
high all over the world. 
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the nation leans to it: eminence in 
that department of the arts is almost 
sure to follow the devotion of an 
Irishman to it. No one can view the 
graceful worksof Terence Farrell exhi- 
bited this year—we allude particularly 
tothe figures of the Elements, executed 
in marble for Lord De Grey, without 
recognizing the undoubted marks of 
talent. The Colombe Retrouvéeof last 
year, too, by hisson, was a great original 
study. Nor ought we to pass over J. 
Kirk, who bids fair to rival his father 
in his art. His, as well as other 
names, we can, however, barely men- 
tion. 

But in those already enumerated 
there is the foundation, and in part the 
structure, of a DOMESTIC SCHOOL OF 
Art—that creat esthetic institution, to 
establish which ought to be the ulti- 
mate object, not only of artists them- 
selves and lovers of art, but of those 
who seek to raise the social and nation- 
al standard in this country above -its 

resent level. ‘This consideration, as we 
Sone already proved, well deserves its 
place in connexion with more strictly 
economic schemes; and satisfied we 
are, that the efforts made with blind 
though perhaps sincere zeal, to force 
Ireland into what is assumed to be her 

natural position, would achieve the very 
objects they aim at, without a strain 
or a struggle, if they were brought to 
bear on the hearts, the affections, the 
habits, and the tastes of Irishmen, in- 
stead of working on their passions and 
their prejudices. 



























































































































































We believe there are few who can now 
hesitate to avow the belief that our 
Church, as an establishment, is in 
danger. It is not our purpose, at pre- 
sent, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the external violence with 
which it is menaced; of that there are 
few of them who require to be inform- 
ed ;—but rather to invite them to the 
consideration of its internal state, and 
to offer such suggestions as appear to 
us best calculated to maintain its 
standards, preserve its purity, and in- 
crease its efficiency. 

As a great moral and religious insti- 
tute, the working of our Church estab- 
lishment. cannot be an object of indif- 
ference to any man who entertains any 
serious concern for the well-being of 
the empire. Its action upon the masses 
of the community may be of the most 
beneficial nature :—nor is it possible to 
contemplate the weekly assemblages of 
our multitudes for instruction in truth 
and in righteousness, without regard- 
ing, as of immense importance, the sys- 
tem by which such instruction is to be 
conveyed. It may be the most. effec- 
tive instrument for the formation of 
the character of a people, and it may, 
if insufficient, ineffective, or abused, 
very materially contribute to the dete- 
rioration of that character, and only 
accelerate the downward tendencies of 
national degeneracy and abasement. 
Our object, at present, is, to point out 
the dangers of such abuse, and to sug- 

t irrespectively of all party or po- 
itical considerations, such remedial 
mheasures as the present state of our 
Church would seem to indicate, and by 
the timely application of which the 
evils which it threatens may be avoid- 


As we wish to simplify, as much as 
possible, our consideration of this im- 
portant subject, we will take for grant- 
ed that the present constitution of our 
Church establishment is one which it is 
desirable to preserve. The dissenter 
and the voluntary will, of course, differ 
from us. With them, upon fitting oc- 
casion, we would be most happy to 
hold amicable converse, and to offer 
to them, to the best of our power, a 
reason for the faith that isin us. But 
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to enter upon topics of controversy 
now, would but perplex the matter 
which we have in hand, which is sim- 
ply to devise the best mode of purify- 
ing, preserving, and perpetuating our 
Church establishment, so that it may 
become, in the highest degree, efficient 
as an instrument for the moral and re- 
ligious training of this great empire in 
the righteousness that exalteth a na- 
tion, as well as teaching them to eschew 
that sin which is a reproach to any 
ople. 

We know that our remedies, as far 
as they might be effectual, would only 
render our establishment more obnox- 
ious to the censure of those who desire 
to see it overthrown. Whatever con- 
tributes to an efficiency which should 
strengthen it in the affections of the 
people, and thus afford an assurance of 
its permanency, could only aggravate 
the dislike of those who are resolved to 
be satisfied with nothing short of its 
destruction. But as a vast majority 
of our people are of a different mind, 
and would be well content to see our 
Church, as an establishment, continue 
to extend and to flourish, if only its 
functions were fairly administered, and 
it became, in reality, what it is in 
theory, and what it was ever intended 
to be, a great national institute for the 
purpose of bringing divine truth, in its 
saving efficacy, home to the hearts and 
the consciences of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, we will proceed, without 
much regard to the — or the carp- 
ings of others, to specify such changes 
and alterations in its regimen and dis- 
cipline, as appear to us just and neces- 
sary, and likely to contribute to its im- 
provement. 

Assuming, then, the episcopal regi- 
men as the form of Church government 
most suited to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the country, and as 
possessing an apostolical authority, let 
us inquire whether there are or are 
not points of view, in which, as at pre- 
sent administered, it may be suscepti- 
ble of improvement. And, first, re- 
specting the appointment of bishops 
themselves. 

At present, the sole power of no- 
minating to that important office is 
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vested in the crown, and is usually 
exercised by the advice and with the 
concurrence of her majesty's principal 
minister. ‘‘Do I,” said James T 
upon his arrival in England, as the 
successor of Elizabeth, ‘‘make the 
judges,—do I make the bishops?” He 
was answered that such was part of 
the royal prerogative. ‘*Then,” ob- 
served the sagacious monarch, ‘I 
make both the law and the gospel!” 
This may be an exaggerated view of 
the power which he possessed, at a 
time when the legislature was com- 
osed entirely of members of the 
stablished Church, and when the 
two houses of convocation were as re- 
gularly summoned to a practical at- 
tendance in their respective places of 
assembly, for the consideration of ec- 
clesiastical affairs, as the houses of 
parliament for the temporal concerns 
of the kingdom. But it indicated the 
vast extent of influence which the 
sovereign even then enjoyed, and the 
high responsibility with which he was 
charged, when by his use or abuse of 
it he might so materially advance or 
obstruct the interests of true reli- 
gion. The same power still exists in the 
sovereign; but how altered are the 
circumstances under which it is ex- 
erted! Formerly, not only all the 
principal advisers of the crown, but the 
entire legislature, should be members 
of the Established Church. Now, her 
majesty’s prime minister may be a Pa- 
pist, a Socinian, an infidel, or belong, 
or profess to belong, to any of the 
countless varieties of dissent; and the 
parliament may be composed of indi- 
viduals, a considerable number of 
whom may be dissenters from, or vio- 
lent antagonists to, the established 
religion. ‘There therefore exists at 
present a danger to the Church, which 
did not exist in former times; and 
our first provision for its security 
would be to provide against that 
danger. 

We believe there are few who will 
dissent from the opinion, that the cha- 
racter of our bishops must very mate- 
rially affect the character and the 
efficiency of the Charch of which they 
are the appointed governors. There 
are, we believe, none who will openly 
deny that a single view to the glory of 
God ought to direct and to regulate 
all such appointments; and we confi- 
dently assert that no one will have the 
hardihood to affirm, that, as appoint- 
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ments are at present made, that great 
end is held steadily in view. If the 
minister be an irreligious man, or a 
man whose mind is spoons 8s | 
worldly, he is careless of any such end. 
Such a one will often find an excuse 
for an appointment, dangerous or dis- 
paraging to the establishment, in its 
subserviency to political objects. He 
is embarrassed by an opposition, which 
he may divert or paralyze by sacrific- 
ing the interests of the Church, and 
he does not hesitate a moment to make 
such a sacrifice, which, after all, is no 
sacrifice to him, as, like Gallio of old, 
he cares for no such things. If he be 
a Dissenter, who objects to the go- 
vernment, or a Socinian, who objects 
to the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, the case is no better. He will 
rejoice in the opportunity of dispar- 
aging and villifying a system to which 
he is conscientiously opposed, and an 
influence which he may have in Church 
appointments will be exercised in fa« 
vour of those who most resemble him- 
self in views and in doctrine, and by 
whom an obnoxious institute may be 
dilapidated or subverted. 

We ask our Church readers, are 
these imaginary dangers? Do the 
times admonish us, or do they not, 
that there is a reality in the apprehen- 
sion which we entertain, which will be 
felt in proportion to the value which 
men set upon the concerns of their im- 
mortal souls? And, if there be, can 
anything be more important than that 
churchmen should awaken to the 
duty of endeavouring, by every con- 
stitutional means, to protect their 
venerable establishment from the fur- 
ther progress of an evil, which threat- 
ens, first, its disparagement, and, 
finally, its destruction ? 

Let us, therefore, while there is yet 
time, bestow some calm consideration 
upon the best mode of averting thése 
formidable dangers. Our first object 
should be to secure, as far as possible, a 
pure andincorruptible episcopacy. For 
this purpose, it will be necessary to 
modify, to a certain extent, the pre- 
sent mode of episcopal nomination. 
And we pledge ourselves that in what 
we are about to propose, we will not 
infringe either upon the privileges of 
the order, or the prerogative of the 
crown. 

We would propose to take the 
power of nomination out of the hands 
of the prime minister, and vest it in 
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a commission, to be appointed as may 
hereafter be devised. The right of 
appointment would still vest in her 
majesty, in all its present plenitude ; 
and the only effect of the change would 
be, to substitute one set of advisers 
for another. The first minister of the 
crown is never selected for that office, 
because of his ecclesiastical qualifica- 
tions. The temporal affairs, which are 
the subjects of his cognizance, are 

uite sufficient to engross all his atten- 
tion ; and if, indeed, he sincerely de- 
sires to discharge his duty faithfully 
towards the Church, he must look to 
others for direction in his selection of 
men to fill its highest places. Our 
suggestion would, therefore, aim at no 
more than the substitution of respon- 
sible for irresponsible advisers, We 
would have, say nine, ecclesiastical 
commissioners appointed, to consist of 
such individuals as might be relied on 
for their attachment to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church ; and up- 
on them we would devolve the duty of 
recommending to her majesty fit and 
proper persons to fill the office of 
bishop, whenever a vacancy should 
occur. It would still be no more ob- 
ligatory upon the sovereign to attend 
to their advice, than it is at present to 
attend to the advice of the chief mi- 
nister of the crown; but it would not 
be unreasonable to expect, that the 
same deference which is now paid to 
the one, would, in the case proposed, 
be paid to the other. 

ith respect to the appointment of 

the commissioners, our humble sug- 
gestion is, that it should be on this 
wise. Let her majesty issue her fiat 
to her archbishops, including the me- 
tropolitans of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to present to her a list of such 
individuals as they conceive may be 
best charged with such a duty, they 
themselves being of the number; and 
should her majesty deem it fitting to 
ratify their nomination, let such indi- 
viduals constitute the council who may 
advise with her upon ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

It would, perhaps, be expedient 
that every newly consecrated bishop 
should be nominated a commissioner, 
the oldest of the members, after the 
archbishops, going out, as the new one 
came in; but in no case should the 
council be without the presence of all 
the metropolitans. Laymen, whose 
chureh principles might be relied on, 
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might, perhaps, advantageously con- 
stitute a part of the number. 

Such a body, we conceive, might 
safely be entrusted with the recom- 
mendation of the individuals by whom 
vacancies upon the bench of bishops 
might be supplied. They would, we 
confidently believe, consider, in the 
first plac e, a fitness for the office as 
an indispensable prerequisite ; and no- 
minate no one who, in doctrine, learn- 
ing, and morals, was not calculated to 
be a useful and vigilant overseer of the 
portion of the Church committed to 
his care. We would thus be secured 
against appointments which might be 
made with an utter indifference to such 
objects, in which parliamentary influ- 
ence or personal connexions might be 
the moving causes of advancement to 
the highest ‘dignities i in the Church. We 
would be protecte -d also against the no 
less formidable evil of appointments 
made with a direct view to its disparage- 
ment or deterioration. A Popish min- 
ister might so abuse his patronage, as 
that tares would soon appear amongst 
the wheat; a Socinian would not “be 
long before his mischievous activity 
was exemplified, by the multiplication 
of hemlock and henbane. Against any 
such calamities, the Church, as at pre- 
sent circumstanced, is powerless. There 
is a law of opinion which constrains the 
sovereign to abide by the advice of her 
chosen counsellors; and these may 
sometimes be forced upon her, much 
against her will, by a tyrannous ma- 
jority in the houses of parliament. 
They may consist of individuals either 
ignorant of the Church, indifferent 
about its interests, or disaffected to 
its constitution and government; in 
any of which cases most injurious ap- 
pointments might be made. Against 
such evils we have, at present, no re- 
dress. The Church is the patient ; and 
the empyric, or even the poisoner, 
must be taken as its physician. Could 
that happen in the case supposed, of 
& commission constituted as we have 
recommended ? We confidently be- 
lieve not. A council, composed of 
churchmen of exalted worth, whose 
single duty it was to consult for the 
interests of true religion, would not 
be lightly guilty of the profanation of 
recommending unworthy persons for 
the dignity of the mitre. Their cha- 
racters would be a guarantee to the 
public against any flagrant abuse of 
their functions: and as long as they 
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continued to command the confidence 
of the sovereign, we would entertain 
no fear of any unworthy successors of 
these great and good men, by whom 
the episcopal bench of the Church 
of England has been most adorned. 
Walpole, we are told, recommended 
for the office of bishop some one whose 
qualification was, that he promised to 
marry one of his mistresses. Could 
he have done so, dared he have pro- 
posed such a thing, had a council been 
constituted such as we recommend, 
and through whom the proposal must 
be made? No; even his profligate au- 
dacity would have shrunk from such 
an outrage upon public decency. The 
commissioners would feel that they had 
characters at stake, which were, to 
them, of infinitely more importance 
than any fragment of patronage which 
they could enjoy ; and they could not 
be induced to be consenting parties to 
an act which would cover them with 
so much dishonour. 

It should, we think, be provided, 
that all recommendations of the com- 
missioners should be unanimous. This 
may seem to present, in theory, a dif- 
ficulty which, we confidently believe, 
would not be experienced in practice. 
The usage prevails in Oriel College, 
Oxford, and is found, as we have 
heard, to work well. All men will 
admit that the advantage would be 
great of an unanimous concurrence in 
such recommendations as were made ; 
and where that could not be had, they 
might be advisedly disregarded. This, 
however, is a matter of regulation, the 
consideration of which might be post- 
poned until the principle for which we 
contend has been first disposed of; only 
we venture to intimate our strong im- 
pression that such a provision would be 
found most useful. 

And now we ask our readers, in 
what would consist the disadvantages 
of such an arrangement? Would, or 
would not, the Church be safer in such 
hands, than in those of any prime mi- 
nister? Would not the dane of a 
fit selection of bishops be greater ? 
Would not the temptations to jobbing 
be less? At present will any one de- 
ny that the personal favouritism of the 
minister, and the necessity for secur- 
ing political support, or a desire to 
forward some project by which Church 
principles may be compromised, and 
which no honest and well-informed 
churchman could favour, are the mo- 
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tives which influence many recommen- 
dations? Let our suggestions be 
adopted, and much will be done to ob- 
viate such sinister and injurious influ- 
ences, and to give their legitimate place 
to moral, to intellectual, and to profes- 
sional considerations. Every one mem- 
ber of such a body as we have sup- 
posed, will be, as it were, a watch 
upon the conduct of every other. They 
will all be men eminent for station and 
dignity, and whose characters will, in 
the first instance, be a guarantee that 
the trust reposed in them they will not 
abuse. They can each have but small 
interest in any such abuse. And if 
the provision were made that they 
should be unanimous in their recom- 
mendations, we see not how, by pos- 
sibility, anything worse than an error 
of judgment could occur in their pre- 
sentation for the dignity of a vacant 
mitre. And if only those who may be 
truly called the worthies of the Church, 
were called to fill the office of bishop, 
we ask any one whether a security would 
not be conferred upon it, and an effi- 
ciency imparted to it, which never can 
be expected under the present arrange- 
ment, when the appointment must be 
made by a minister upon whom (even 
supposing him to be exempt from the 
usual influences by which he is so 
likely to be actuated), the pressure of 
secular business must be so great and 
so engrossing, as to render it impos- 
sible for him to bestow upon such a 
matter due consideration ? 

To ensure the most solemn regard 
to the sacred obligations which the 
had undertaken, we we would have all 
decisions made in the public church, 
and after a solemn service, in which 
the congregation were invited to join 
in a prayer to Almighty God, that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct 
and influence the minds of his servants, 
the commissioners, in the appointment 
they were about to make, and by which 
the interests of religion might be so 
materially affected. Our belief is firm 
in the eflicacy of such prayers. And 
if thus, in the presence of God, and in 
the sight of the congregation, and with 
all the sacred solemnities of religion 
conspiring to raise them above the 
world, and to give them, in the duty 
they were called upon to discharge, a 
single eye to the service of their Di- 
vine Master, episcopal nominations 
were made, it is our belief that they 
would be generally characterized by 
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au uprightness and wisdom which would 
do as much for the security of the 
Church, as. appointments made under 
different circumstances have done to 
limit its usefulness, or endanger its sta- 
bility. 

Having thus done every thing which 
can be done, humanly speaking, to se- 
cure good bishops, our next care should 
be to place them in circumstances in 
which they would be most likely to 
discharge their important functions 
wisely and well. 

Of these, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant is the exercise of what is oe 
their patronage, or the appointments 
of their parochial clergy. 

Upon the mode in which that du- 
ty has been performed under the 
present system, we wish to make no 
severe observations. We could easily 
enumerate many instances in which 
our prelates, in the disposal of their 
patronage, have evinced a rare disinte- 
restedness and a wise discrimination. 
But no one will deny that instances of 
a contrary nature are too frequently 
to be found, in which the bishop has 
suffered personal connexions to mnflu- 
ence him, to the prejudice of me- 
rits and services which should always 
command his first consideration. And 
in this we blame the system more 
than we blame him; and are not 
so much surprised as grieved, if he 
does not set a primary value upon 
claims which were regarded as but of 
# secondary value in his own elevation. 

We, therefore, propose, that all a 
pointments to parochial cures should 
be performed as solemn religious acts. 
We would have the bishops assembled, 
say four times a year, or more fre- 
quently if it were found expedient ; 
and we would have all appointments 
of parish ministers made in the cathe- 
dral after a solemn service had been 
performed, and the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered, and when a blessing might 
be invoked upon the acts of the pre- 
lates, by the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. 

In this manner we cannot but think 
that much would be done to diminish 
the secular influences by which the 
judgments even of good men may be 
perverted. A bishop sitting in his study, 
or surrounded by his family, whose 
claims upon him it is but too natural 
that affection should exaggerate, is in 
very different circumstances from the 
same man when eternal considerations 
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are present to his mind, when all that is 
carnal is most likely to die in him, and 
all that is spiritual to live and to grow 
in him. In the one case an undue 
weight is always given to the things 
of earth; in the other case their due 
ascendancy would be secured for the 
things of heaven; and the bishop 
would be aided and directed, in the 
very most important act which he had 
to perform, by influences the best cal- 
culated to determine him in a wise se- 
lection. 

When it is considered that bad ap- 
pointments, or appointments not the 
best, are sometimes, nay, often made, 
not because the prelate is indifferent 
in the matter, or careless of the moral 
considerations which should influence 
him in his choice, but because the 
balance between the motives, temporal 
and eternal, is unduly adjusted, it 
will at onee be seen how important 
must be the arrangement which would 
place him in circumstances which 
must banish every motive, and repress 
every tendency, by which his judg- 
ment might be perverted. He will 
then consider how much more impor- 
tant it is that the spiritual condition 
of a parish should be duly provided 
for, than that he should convert the pa- 
trimony of God into a provision for his 
own connexions; and many @ man 
who, in his hour of ease, might be 
drawn into a bestowal of patronage by 
which the interests of religion might 
be compromised, would, if the ap- 
pointment were to be made in the man- 
ner we propose, eschew such an abuse 
of his power as though it were a sacri- 
legious profanation. 

If oy bishops were appointed as 
we have ventured to advise, and if 
they, in the disposal of their patro- 
nage, were placed in the circumstances 
we have supposed, we cannot but be- 
lieve that most important ends would 
be effected ; the Church would be well 
and wisely superintended ; and every 
thing which could be done would, we 
may be sure, be accomplished, to in- 
crease the efficiency of parochial minis- 
trations. Let only such prelates as we 
might then confidently calculate upon, 
be installed in office, and such clergy 
as they would delight to promote, 
engaged in the pastoral care, and our 
Church might safely bid a defiance to 
all her enemies. With the office of 
bishop thus filled, and the duties of a 
parochial clergy thus provided for, 
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she would be panoplied from head to 
heel against all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. Let any one consider what 
is at present done by one really wise 
and efficient clergyman in any parish 
which may be fortunate enough to 
secure his ministrations, and he will 
then be able to form some estimate of 
what the universal blessing must be if 
every parish were so highly favoured. 
We speak advisedly when we say, that 
a new face would be given to society. 
The ignorant would be instructed, 
the wretched relieved, the wayward 
counselled, the profligate reclaimed, 
until God’s truth, and God’s pro- 
vidence, were made to supersede 
the maxims of the world, and a belief 
in his word, and a respect for his reli- 
gion, might be read in the condition 
and the characters of the surrounding 
population. Whatsoever was pure, 
whatsoever was lovely, whatsoever 
was of good report, would be brought 
forward with a prominency which they 
never possessed before ; and the evan- 
gelizing minister would find many a 
lay assistant by whose cordial co-ope- 
ration much might be accomplished 
both for the spiritual and temporal 
well-being of the people. 

We appeal to all who have had an 
opportunity of observing the good pro- 
duced by the noiseless labour of a 
zealous, intelligent, and well informed 
— clergyman, whether we in the 
east exaggerate the effects which 
might be expected from their encou- 
ragement and multiplication, as they 
would be multiplied and encouraged, 
were what we venture to propose 
adopted, in all parts of the empire. 
Tracts of country at present destitute 
of all proper pastoral superintendence, 
would soon bear testimony to the bles- 
sed effects of faith working by love for 
their moral amelioration. ‘The services 
of our Church, in all their heartfelt and 
touching simplicity, would be brought 
home to hearts which never before 
were made savingly acquainted with 
the message of salvation. Truths which 
were barren when uttered by the un- 
concerned or indifferent, would come 
with a sanctifying power from those by 
whom they were felt and exemplified ; 
and the faithful missionaries would 
daily witness the fruits of their labours 
in righteousness and peace. ‘‘ The wil- 
derness and the solitary place would be 
glad for them, and the desert would 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
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And what innovation would the 
change which we advocate in thé:mode 
of appointing to Church preferments 
operate upon the present practice? 
Would any of the acknowledged rights 
and privileges of the bishop be invad- 
ed? None whatever. He would still 
be supreme and exclusive in his exer- 
cise of the power of collating to bene- 
fices. His absolute authority in that 

articular would not be in the least in- 
ringed. All that we desire to see done 
is that he should be placed in circum- 
stances most favourable to the benefi- 
cial and legitimate exercise of that au- 
thority. We need not say that at pre- 
sent the temptations are great to which 
he is exposed, when called on to dis- 
pose of patronage connected with man 
worldly advantages. The weakness is 
but too natural which may incline him 
to regard his own connexions with pe- 
culiar favour. We have heard of 
more than one instance of a bishop mis- 
applying the text, ‘he that provideth 
not for his own,” &c. &c. in a manner 
very contrary to the mind of the apos- 
tle by whom the words were written. 
And there is great danger in a world 
like this, lest even the best of men 
should consider as ‘his own,” that 
which the providence of God has en- 
trusted to him for purposes very differ- 
ent from that of making a provision for 
his family or connexions; which he is, 
indeed, empowered to distribute but not 
permitted to enjoy,inany sensein which 
the enjoyment of it might preventits be- 
ing distributed to the most advantage. 
Now such is the danger against which 
we would fain have him protected by 
the provision which would cause him to 
regard his disposal of Church livings, 
as so many solemn religious acts, in 
which his first care should be to select 
the fittest person he could find for the 
vacant preferment. And we do think, 
that, if the nominations were to be 
made in the solemn manner we have 
ventured to recommend, a predomi- 
nance would be given to professional 
and spiritual considerations over those 
which were worldly and interested, and 
the bishop would be protected against 
the most subtle and plausible delusions 
to which he could be exposed, and ena- 
bled, in the great majority of instances, 
to prefer to the vacant benefice with 
a single view to God’s glory. Its, in- 
deed, a position in which a good bishop 
should wish to place himself. He 
could not better exercise one of the 
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most important functions of his apos- 
tolical office, than by following the 
apostolical practice. In the early days 
the office of pastor in the Church was 
one of reproach. The fellowship to 
which the clergy were called was a fel- 
lowship of sufferings. There were few 
temptations which could blind the 
judgment of the rulers and overseers of 
God's heritage so as to bias them, in 
the distribution of the offices at their 
disposal, in favour of their own kindred 
or friends. And yet the special aid of 
God was invoked, and the prayers of 
the congregation were desired, when- 
ever any were set apart for attending 
upon the ordinances of divine service. 

This we know applies more strictly to 
ordination, than to a collation of bene- 
fices. Butin principle and in spirit it 
applies to both. And we feel a deep 
persuasion, that if the apostles lived in 
our day, the course which we recom- 
mend would be adopted. 

Thus, we think, the very best pro- 
vision would be made for the appoint- 
ment of good bishops, by whom the 
Church would be well and wisely su- 
perintended ; and of able ministers, 
who would commend themselves by 
their godliness and their activity, in 
their parochial ministrations. If every 
parish were thus supplied, and every 
diocese thus administered, we ask, 
whether a vast amount of good would 
not be done; and whether our Church 
would not vindicate its claims to the 
station and property rightfully belong- 
ing to it, in the eyes of all honest and 
competent observers ? 

We know there are malignant Dis- 
senters, to whom its excellence and its 
efficiency would be its greatest fault ; 
and who would be «offended at _” 
precisely in proportion to the pro- 
mise of perpetuity which it would 
possess in the regards of all good 
men, when it became in reality 
what it ought to be, ‘the salt of the 
earth.” There are many Dissenting 
communities whose numbers are chief- 
ly recruited from the neglected Church 
population of those districts in which 
efficient and evangelical ministers are 
not to be found. These would natu- 
rally regard any increased activity in 
the Church as cutting off their sup- 
plies. And while many of the good 
men amongst them would unfeignedly 
rejoice at the improvement of an in- 
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stitute by which such great good might 
be effected, those of a more sour and 
malignant turn, whose dissent had 
rancoured into bitterness, and who 
were less actuated by religious convic- 
tions than by political spite, would re- 
gard every advance which the Church 
made in the affections of the people 
with an angry jealousy, and only hate 
it with a fiercer hatred the more it 
increased in publie favour. Its very 
‘* virtues” would be to them its ‘*‘ ene- 
mies ;” and its truest friends might 
well say, with the old man in the 
play— 


* Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it.”’ 


But although such must, inevitably, 
be the case, not the less should good 
men strive for the coming of the day, 
when the Church may thus become dis- 
tasteful to its enemies. Not on that 
account will the blessing of God less 
rest upon it; nor the peace and good- 
will which it must diffuse upon earth 
be less acceptable to its Father, who 
is in heaven. We would calculate 
upon a constant ace ession to its num- 
bers and its influence, in proportion 
as itthus proved itself worthy the voca- 
tion to which it was called. Ifthe spirit 
of our liturgy reigned, indeed, in the 
hearts and minds of its parochial 
clergy, our Church would be so ad- 
ministered as to accomplish its every 
object. In the words of one who may 
be called a great moral philosopher, 
‘its simple and cheerful beauty would 
engage the first sensibilities of child- 
hood ; its gently insinuated, yet pow- 
erful ‘discipline would shield the pu- 
rity of youth; its sublime morality 
would illuminate every path, and in- 
fluence every movement of active life ; 
and its tranquil spirit would invite de- 
clining age to seek in its soothing 
bosom compensation for the infirmi- 
ties, and support under the sufferings 
of sinking nature.’””* 

But much as would, undoubtedly, 


be accomplished by the adoption of 


what we have already proposed, more 
would be necessary before the Church 
could be possessed of its entire effi- 
ciency. By the arrangements above 
suggested, we would have a reasonable 
assurance, that good men, if not the 
very best, would be called to fill its 
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highest places, and that parishes 
would be given in charge to none but 
men of unexceptionable character, and 
of established reputation. Still, much 
would remain to be done for the pre- 
servation of that ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical learning, without which, neither 
doctrine nor discipline can be effectu- 
ally maintained. <A well instructed 
minister should so far resemble a well 
instructed scribe, as to be able, upon 
every fitting occasion, ‘‘ to bring forth 
from his tre asury things new, and 
things old ;” he should be able to vin- 
dicate the claims of the Church to 
which he belongs to an apostolical an- 
tiquity, against the assumption of the 
Papacy, and the presumption of Dis- 
senters, as well as to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him, to the carping 
infidel, or the candid inquirer; and 
for this purpose we would propose the 
following very simple, and, as it ap- 
pears to us, very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

There are, in every diocese, large 
towns, in which the cle rgyman is ¢ all- 
ed upon to instruct not ‘only a redun- 
dant, but a comparatively educated 
In such places he has 

requently to contend against able dis- 
senting ministers, who are always ac- 
tive in 1 seeking to draw disciples after 
them. The arrangements of the con- 
venticle are well calculated to give its 
lay members an estimation in their 
own eyes, which the members of our 
Church never feel. There is so 
much in its external management, 
and in providing funds for its susten- 
tation, as well as in the choosing of 
ministers, entrusted to their discre- 
tion, or regulated by their advice, that 
it is not surprising if, in ms uny in- 
stances, they become exceedingly at- 
tached to a system thus entirely de- 
pendent upon them for support and 
for direction. The feeble and rickety 
child, it has often been observed, be- 
comes the dearest to the fond mother, 
whose affections are called forth by its 
wants, and whose constant care is ne- 
cessary for its preservation.* Our de- 
sire is not to speak disparagingly of 
Dissent, without which, as things are 
at present, we know not what our po- 
pulation who are deprived of the be- 
nefit of Church services could a 
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and we do not wish to press the ana- 
logy farther than that there are bonds 
of connexion by which office-bearers 
become attached to the congrega- 
tional systems of which they are 
members, to which nothing corres- 
ponding in our Church can be found ; 
and that it is, therefore, more neces- 
sary that the churchman should be 
armed, with weapons taken from the 
theological armoury, in our large 
towns, where Dissenters are numerous, 
than in country parishes, where they 
are comparatively few; and that, ac- 
cordingly, every care should be taken 
that none but properly qualified indi- 
viduals should be selected to fill the 
pastoral office in places where so much 
might depend upon the discretion, the 
learning, or the ability, which would 
be required of them upon the various 
occasions where they must come into 
contact with the members or ministers 
of opposite communions. 

The mode in which we would desire 
to see such appointments made would 
be this: let a given number of popu- 
lous towns be selected in every Goose 
as benefices to be bestowed upon a 

roved par ish ministers, after a searc 

ing and public examination. The can- 
didates should all be men who had 
served a certain number of years, either 
as rectors or curates, in other parishes, 
and of whose general fitness no doubt 
was entertained by the diocesan; and 
the examination should embrace such 
a range of theological learning as 
might best bear upon the errors or the 
heresies which might most pressingly 
demand the ministerial vigilance and 
activity of the pastor about to be ap- 
pointed. 

We may, we think, take it for 
granted, that the very fact of such pa- 
rishes being so set apart, would ope- 
rate as a general stimulant upon :the 
clergy to keep up their theological 
knowledge, and to augment its store. 
It is not alone the successful candidate 
who would be benefited by such an 
arrangement, but all in whom a pro- 
fessional ardour was enkindled by the 
hopes which were thus held out, and 
who would be led to cultivate a 
grounded knowledge of their profes- 
sion with the more care when such a 
reward might attend apa their la- 
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bours. It is our belief that such an 
inducement would operate in raising 
the standard of theological learnin 
throughout the whole diocese; an 
that the clergy would, generally speak- 
ing, become as well informed upon 
professional subjects, and as able to 
cope with the adversaries with whom 
they would have to contend, as they 
would be distinguished for moral 
worth and personal activity, if selected 
in accordance with our preceding ar- 
rangements. 

Bat the examination itself would, 
we think, do great good to those who 
heard it; and it might be so conduct- 
ed as to command a distinguished and 
extensive audience. Let the reader 
suppose such an examination, in any 
town, conducted by the ablest men of 
the Church, or of the universities, un- 
der the superintendence of the dioce- 
san; and he will at once see to what 
important ends it might be made sub- 
servient. Such an examination might 
be made to take a course which would 
operate as a most powerful anti-sceptic 
to any given religious or theological 
epidemic which might, at any particu- 
lar time or place, happen to prevail. 
The examiner could, by skilful ques- 
tions, draw out such full and satisfac- 
tory answers to the various forms in 
which error might appear, as would 
prove its most effectual antidote ; and 
only-the more effectual, because not 
controversially directed against it. 

Thus, while we secured good govern- 
ment for our Establishment, through 
all departments of it, from the high- 
est to the lowest, there would be 
diffused a vigour, an intelligence, 
and an activity, which, commending 
it to the hearts and the understandings 
of the people, would be the best gua- 
rantee for its permanence and _ its 
prosperity. Let us only provide that 
our bishops be what they ought to be, 
and not what a time-serving expe- 
diency would make them, and the 
effect will very soon be visible in the 
improved and improving condition of 
their clergy ; and let such a mode of 
appointment to cures of souls be 
adopted, as we have proposed, and the 
cases would be rare, indeed, in which 
the fittest men were not preferred. 
We would be glad, also, to see a parlia- 
mentary return made ofthe promotions 
which took place in every diocese, in 
each succeeding year; not, by any 
means, that the bishops should be held 


answerable to any lay assembly for their 
discretion in the discharge of their 
spiritual functions, but that the cer- 
tainty of public scrutiny might increase 
their consciousness of responsibility, 
and that the distinction might be 
clearly established between what was 
their own, for personal use, and what 
was entrusted to their management for 
official distribution. 

We have purposely omitted all con- 
sideration of the appointment of bi- 
shops by election; the deans, the 
archdeacons, and the parochial clergy, 
or any modification of, or selection from, 
that body, being the patrons. We do 
not say that if the alternative was be- 
tween that and the present mode, 
much might not be said in its favour ; 
or rather, indeed, so much might be 
said against the one, as to give a con- 
siderable degree of countenance to the 
other. But that is not the case ; ano- 
ther, and a better, and, what is very 
important, a still more practicable 
course is open to us, in the one which 
we have ventured to propose; and 
we honestly confess, that we never 
could reconcile ourselves to the inter- 
minable evils of contested episcopal 
elections. 

We know that in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, in this country, such a 
practice prevails ; but we know, also, 
the evils which it generates. We ask 
any one acquainted with Roman Ca- 
tholic Ireland, whether any peace- 
loving clergyman of that persuasion, 
adverse to strife, a stranger to political 
contention, and opposed to all agita- 
tion for a Repeal of the Union, would 
have the smallest chance of a vacant 
mitre? It is well known that he 
would not. It is well known that the 
Pope himself would endanger his au- 
thority over the Romanists in this 
country, if he attempted to force such 
a prelate upon them. It is well known 
that canvassings for the office take 
place long before the vacancy occurs ; 
and that candidates are pledged, ten 
deep, for preferments, to those by 
whose influence and activity they ma 
hope to be successful. All this 1s 
matter of perfect notoriety in this 
country ; and although it may be per- 
feetly compatible with the interests of 
a — which contemplates temporal 
ends, and the whole force of which is 
marshalled and disciplined for the ac- 
complishment of politionl objects, it 
would be very incompatible with the 
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spiritual usefulness of such an insti- 
tute as ours, in which the qualifica- 
tions of the bishop are not to be sought 
for in his power or his influence as a 

litical partizan, but_in his morals, 
mm his learning, in his piety, in his be- 
nevolence, and, in the quiet and unos- 
tentatious exercise of all those virtues 
which teach him “to honour all men, 
to love the brethren, to fear God, and 
to honour the king.” 

For this reason, we would not, at 
the present day, have our bishops 
chosen by what is called canonical 
eleetion. We regard the practice of 
the Church of Rome in that particu- 
lar, more as a warning than as an ex- 
ample. We eschew with, possibly, a 
nervous solicitude, the perils of such 
strife and such divisions as would un- 
doubtedly be engendered, were the 
selection of the diocesan entrusted to 
the clergy. The various modifica- 
tions of opinion upon non-essential 
points, which may, at poe be en- 
tertained by individuals without dis- 
turbing the harmony of the body at 
large, would then be magnified, by the 
zeal of partizans, beyond their due 
importance. The little peccant humours 
which may, at present, in the cleri- 
cal, as in the natural body, be per- 
fectly consistent with a state of 
health, would all become inflamed into 
the diseases of which they may be 
considered the germinal representa- 
tives, if exposed to the action of such 
influences as would be sure to become 
predominant, when party zeal was 
excited, as it would undoubtedly be, 
by such elections as take place in the 
Greek Church, or in the Church of 
Rome in Ireland. 

Were each individual pastor con- 
scious that his vote was important in 
the choice of a bishop, it is a conside- 
ration which would ever be intruding 
itself upon his mind, and disturbing 
the settled tranquillity in’ which he 
could best perform his parochial duties. 
Instead of counselling the wayward, in- 
structing the ignorant, visiting the sick, 
or attending to the wants of his poorer 
a it is most likely that 

e would be engaged, at all events 
the temptation would be great to en- 

age in, some plan for promoting the 
interests of the candidate for whom he 
felt interested at: the coming election. 
The logic is subtle by which he might 
delude himself to believe that, in thus 
acting, he was best performing his duty 
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tothe Church. The fear of a selection 
by which, in his judgment, Gospel truth 
might be compromised, would afford a 
plausible justification for any amount 
of exertion by which such a calamity 
might be averted, even though it in- 
volved the oblivion or the compro- 
mise of the duties more immediatel 
pertaining to his office, and whic 
could not, without crying delinquency, 
be neglected. 

And, as the mode of appointment b 
commissioners, which we recommend, 
would be free from the evils just enu- 
merated, and others which might be 
more to be deplored, so it would be 
a less violent innovation upon pre- 
sent usage, and more within the com- 
petency of a government honestly dis- 
posed to carry it out in practice. It 
would require no legislative enactment 
whatever. Lord John Russel might, 
to-morrow, set the whole machinery in 
motion, by which good so extensive 
might be accomplished. He would 
only have to advise her Majesty to do 
what was done by her illustrious pre- 
decessor, William the Third, and an 
initiative would immediately be given 
to the system, the value of which we 
have, we trust not vainly, endeavoured 
to impress upon our readers. When the 
Deliverer entered upon his royal fune- 
tions, he felt that something better 
than his own guidance was necessary 
to enable him to judge aright respect- 
ing the claims of the different candi- 
dates for promotion to the episcopal 
bench ; and, accordingly, a commission 
was appointed, composed of trustwor- 
thy individuals, by whom his judgment 
inallsuch matters was guided. The very 
same thing it is perfectly competent to 
her present Majesty to do at the pre- 
sent day. She may say to her prime 
minister, “the secular affairs which 
you have to manage and to consider 
are so numerous and so pressing as to 
leave you but little time for attending 
to the interests of religion. While the 
empire at home claims your constant 
care and vigilance, there is no portion 
of the globe to which your attention 
must not be anxiously directed, with a 
view to the improvement of the national 
resources, and the better government 
of our colonial dependencies. It is not 
from you, or from any one engaged like 
you, that I can expect the best advice 
respecting the appointment of the fit- 
test persons to act as overseers and go- 
vernors in the Church, of which I am, 
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by Divine Providence, the appointed 
temporal ruler. Letme have advisers 
who may thoroughly understand such 
affairs, and in whose disinterestedness, 
wisdom, and discretion, just confidence 
may be reposed, by whose counsel I 
may be guided when called upon to 
make an “episcopal appointment ;” were 
her Majesty thus to express herself, 
evincing, at the same time, a determi- 
nation not to be diverted by plausible 
words from a design so righteous, and 
as much in ace sordance with sound po- 
licy as with right reason, nothing more 
need be said upon the matter ; ; the 
commission must forthwith be appoint- 
ed; and by that one stroke, a com- 
mencement would be given toa system 
by which new life would be impar ‘ted to 
the Church, and which must soon be- 
come productive of blessings of which 
the remotest posterity might experience 
the advantage. 

It would, indeed, require a self-de- 
nying politician to originate such a 
project, by which much influence must 
be sacrificed, which may at present be 
employed with advantage in secular 
affairs, A bishopric, 
patronage, is a very shewy thing i 
hands of a minister, and’ we can well 
understand the reluctance with which 
such means of influencing political 
partizans, and carrying on the govern- 
ment, would be relinquished. We 
therefore never expect, humanly speak. 
ing, to see any ’ ch sacrifice volunta- 
rily made ;—and our whole depend- 
ence for the success of our proposal 
consists in the approval which it may 
receiv e from the public, and the man- 
ner in which it may interest good and 
zealous men to press for its adoption. 

Nor is it the least of the recommend- 
ations of what we propose, that while, as 
a whole, it would be of inestimable va- 
lue, there is no part of it which might 
not be adopted with advantage. The 
queen, as we have stated, could, of her 
own mere motion, origins ite the com- 
mission for the appointment of bishops; 
and every bishop might, in his own 
diocese, and suo motu,” adopt the 
other arrangements, which would go 
far to promote ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, and to ensure the selection of effi- 
cient pastors. Thus the machinery 
might be set in motion, either altoge- 
ther, which would be by far the best, 
or in separate parts, by such individual 
prel: ates as might deem it wise or expe- 
dient. And we venture to promise, 
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that, as far as it was tried fairly, it 
would be found successful. 

It possesses this advantage over 
more popular and extensive “schemes 
of Church reform, that, should it be 
found insufficient, the power of ad- 
vancing remains ; whereas if the others 
should work mischievously, the power 
of receding would be taken away. We 
may, both in secular and in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, advance from the less to the 
more popular ; but we cannot, in either, 
retreat from the more popular to the 
less, in the present democratical tem- 
perament of men’s minds, without en- 
dangering a convulsion. Should the 
commission prove but the embodiment 
of ministerial influence under another 
form, or become, itself, infected with a 
— of intrigue and jobbing, it were 

easy to pass ‘to the mode of canonical 
election. But let the latter prove in- 
efficient or vicious in any of the various 
ways whieh we have alres ady endea- 
voured to point out, and no recourse 
to the former can be adopted. 

And it is, surely, a secular which 
should recommend it to all moderate 
men, that what we propose would com- 
promise no C hurch prine iple whatever. 
The sove reign would still retain the 
high position which she at present occu- 
pies, as the Church of England’s tem- 
poral head, no foreign prince or poten- 
tate exercising any jurisdiction over her 
clergy. The rights and privileges of 
the ‘bishops would remain just as they 
are, the only changes being that they 
would be placed in a position respect- 
ing their exercise, in which every good 
bishop would place himself. And who 
will deny that, in populous places, 
where theDissenters have theirGoliahs, 
the Church should have its Davids ? 
There are some by whom we will be 
told that all that should be left to the 
discretion of the bishop. And so say 
we also ; but, to the bishop exempted 
from influences that mislead, and placed 
under influences that would purify his 
heart, and direct his judgment. All 
that we propose to do is to take him 
out of a hot-bed of temptations which 
must prove too strong for mortal map, 
and place him within the sphere of at- 
tractions which may draw his mind 
from earth to heaven. And we would 
do so, not to interfere with him in the 
dise harge of his duty, but that he might 
be better enabled to discharge it in 
such a way as might prove him a faith- 
ful servant of the. living God. 
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This may be admitted; and still 
it may be said, that we have not as 
yet adverted to the root of the evil. 
t will be maintained, and maintained 
with great shew of reason, that the 
clergy are not sufficiently numerous 
to answer the various demands upon 
them; and that it will be vain to 
look for any great improvement in 
the working of the establishment, un- 
til that deficiency is supplied. 

All this we may admit, while we 
still contend, that an increase in the 
usefulness of the Church establish- 
ment, as it is, may prove the very 
best precursor to such an increase in 
the number of its clergy, as may make 
it what it ought to be. ‘To him 
that hath, shall be given,” is a rule 
not more applicable to Christians as 
individuals, than to the body at large. 
The very best mode of acquiring 
funds for future usefulness, is to ex- 
hibit a zeal according to knowledge 
at the present time. There isa germi- 
native power in the sanctified ener- 
gies of religious men, which repro- 
duces one hundred fold the seed of 
faith which has been sown in love. 
And we never yet have known an 
instance in which a proper exertion 
was made by a Christian pastor to 
enlarge his Church, or increase his 
schools, or be useful in any other 
walk of Christian charity, in which 
he was not met by the sympathies of 
an awakened people, who have often 
evinced a disposition to go far be- 
yond the limits which he had pre- 
scribed. 

And so, we have no doubt, it would 
be, if the Church at large were placed 
in a condition to act upon the com- 
munity in general, as individual cler- 
gymen have been often known to act 
upon particular congregations. Let 
the public only be made to feel the 
efficiency of the elergy, and the 
clergy will soon experience the libe- 
rality of the public. When they shew 
what they have done, they will best 
prove what they can do; and the 
funds will never be wanting for their 
maintenance, when they are them- 
selves not wanting to the cause in 
which they are engaged. 

It is one thing to pamper a slug- 
gish and an inefficient clergy, it is 
another to provide a suitable mainte- 
nance for an active and an efficient 
body of pastors. And it is our de- 
sire to see what we have well hus- 
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banded, as the very best means of 
acquiring that increased provision, 
which may be required by our in- 
creasing necessities, 

Many say, increase the number of 
the clergy in order to increase the 
efficiency of the Church. We say, 
increase the efficiency of the Church, 
and you are sure to obtain any re- 
quired increase in the number of the 
clergy. 

Without such increased efficiency, 
it is our belief that any numerical 
addition to the body of the clergy, 
would operate very little real good. 
Undoubtedly, if it were regarded as 
mere patronage, and no provision 
made for the wise and righteous se- 
lection of pastors, so that they might 
be suitably located where they would 
be most efficient, instead of the wil- 
derness becoming a garden, the gar. 
den would soon become a wilderness. 
Carelessness and secularity would 
mark the character of those who 
were the appointed moral instructors 
of the people. A mere mechanical 
routine of duty would take place 
of those active and cordial minis- 
trations, which alone can bring con- 
viction to the human heart that the 
ministers of the Gospel are in earnest 
in their sacred calling. It is only 
when they are seen to do their ap- 
pointed work ‘‘not as eye-servants 
or men-pleasers,” that they will be re- 
cognized as the “ servants of the living 
God.” And it is.only when they 
are so recognized, that they can de- 
liver their divine message with any 
confident assurance that it must be 
listened to with attention. 

We say, therefore, let us put the 
Church as it is, in the best possible 
condition for present usefulness, and 
we may confidently trust to the Pro- 
vidence of God, that increasing means 
of future usefulness will speedily be 
found. Let our endeavour be, to do 
the most with such means as we have, 
and we may be. well assured that 
‘*the morrow will take‘care for the 
things of itself.” 4A little leaven, we 
are told, leaveneth the whole mass. 
And when we do ourparts, trusting in 
God's blessing, we need not fear that 
HE will not do His. 

We have no desire to see the body 
grow in mere bulk, while the mental 
and the moral power waxes feeble. An: 
enormous idiot might thus be pro- 
duced ; a mockery of humanity, ra- 
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ther than a rational human creature. 
Our desire is, to see both grow toge- 
ther; the restraining, directing, and 
governing power maintaining its due 
ascendancy over the physical energies; 
and that informing spirit animating 
the whole, by which man becomes a 
living soul. It is only when the 
Church progresses thus, that it can 
be truly called the body of the 
Lord. It is not by the mere addi- 
tion of worldly substance, or the in- 
cumbrance of a secular clergy, that 
it can accomplish the end for which 
it was instituted. A presiding power 
must be maintained, and a system of 
discipline enforced, such as may en- 
sure the due performance of its sa- 
cred duties ; and such provision must 
be made for the selection and the 
appointment of its bishops and pas- 
tors, as may afford the best grounded 
assurance that none but approved 
good men will be called to preside 
over its interests, or to officiate in 
its ministrations. Let this be done, 


and the number of the clergy may 
allowably increase as fast as, but no 
faster than, such a power can keep 
pace with them. 


In such a case, the 
increase will be a healthy increase. 
When it follows efficiency, it will be 
as wholesome food to the Coneh body, 
and become duly appropriated to pur- 
poses of nutriment, oad generative of 
strength and vigour. When it pre- 
cedes efficiency, it often but encum- 
bers the system it was intended to 
benefit ; and like a surfeit to an in- 
dolent man, instead of producing ac- 
tivity and health, it but deposits the 
seeds of decay and death. We are, 
therefore, desirous to see our recom- 
mendations for the better adminis- 
tration of the Church in full opera- 
tion, before any measures are taken 
for the increase in the number of the 
clergy, which might, if not wisely 
ordered, only ainfully disappoint the 
expectations of the good men by whom 
they were promoted. 

Much has been said of the revival 
of the houses of convocation ; but that 
is a subject which would require in it- 
self a lengthened discussion, and we 
cannot do more than very briefly ad- 
vert to it at present, as one deserving 
oo consideration. “ What, sir,” said 

r. Johnson, in one of his vigorous 
eonversational sallies, “ shall Scotland 
have her house of assembly, and shall 
not the Church of England have her 
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houses of convocation ?” But it is, we 
think, a question which should not be 
decided by reference to any spirit of 
rivalry between our Church and any 
dissenting communions. In retaining 
what they have the Scottish people may 
have done well. It is another, and 
a very different matter, whether we 
would do well in reviving what has been 
discontinued for more than two hun- 
dred years. It is, however, a point upon 
which we do not venture to pronounce, 
in the abstract, any positive judgment. 
But this we will venture to say, that it 
is a measure for which the public are 
not at present prepared. It would 
require a strong force of popular 
opinion to sustain our Church au- 
thorities in the position which they 
would assume, were they now to take 
their place as an estate of the realm, 
and legislate, in conjunction with the 
sovereign, for the ecclesiastical and 
spiritual interests of the kingdom. 
We do not say that a time will never 
come when such an assembly may be 
revived with advantage. And our 
conviction is, that such a period may be 
greatly accelerated by such such mea- 
sures for the improvement of the work- 
ing of the Church establishment as 
we.have recommended. Let these be 
adopted, and it will soon be seen whe- 
ther our Church is, or is not, capable 
of vindicating its claims to the position 
which it occupies, as the moral instruc- 
tor of the people. If it be not, nothing 
more need be said ;—it must die the 
death of all inefficient institutes. If 
it be, then a current of public favour 
will bear it upward and forward, so 
that any reasonable propositions, hav- 
ing for their object an augmentation 
of its usefulness, will be readily enter- 
tained. We say, therefore, to all ad- 
vocates for a revival of the houses of 
convocation, assist us, in the first in- 
stance, in accomplishing what we have 
proposed, and you will be taking the 
most effectual, if not the only, means 
of restoring to the Church her ancient 
authority, as exercised when her pre- 
lates and her representatives were call- 
ed upon, as regularly as the houses 
of parliament, to assemble for despatch 
of business in ecclesiastical affairs. 
But, to the adversaries of such re- 
vival we would say, it is one thing to 
withhold from churchmen a power of 
legislating for themselves, and their 
own peculiar concerns, in spiritual 
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matters, and another, to exclude them 
from any place in the Commons House 
of parliament of the United Kingdom. 
However it may be contended that 
the one is not an injury, it can scaree- 
ly, by any, be seriously maintained that 
the other is not an insult. The inte- 
rest that is not protected by its own 
representatives. in that assembly, is 
sure, sooner or later, to be victimized. 
If the profession of the law, or the 
profession of medicine, or the military 
profession, were left without adequate 
protectors, how soon would the loss and 
the detriment which they must expe- 
rience awaken them to the necessity of 
seeking for redress in the repeal of the 
disabling statutes by which they were 
so greatly aggrieved? And is the 
Church, while deprived of its ecclesi- 
astical legislature, the only profession 
which shall be excluded from having 
members of its own body to defend its 
own rights in that house of parliament, 
which is now recognized as the great 
governing power of the kingdom? We 
humbly submit that this is most mon- 
strous, and ought not to be endured 
any longer. What is there in the 
character of a churchman which dis- 
qualifies him for.a seat in parliament ? 
Will it be said, he has enough to do 
in attending to the duties of his pa- 
rish ? Suppose he has no parochial 
duties which require his attendance, 
and that he is eminently qualified, 
by learning and. abilities, to throw a 
light upon the various questions touch- 
ing the rights and privileges of the 
Church, which so frequently come un- 
der discussion, will it still be con- 
tended that his ecclesiastical character 
should be a bar to his election by any 
constituency desiring him as a repre- 
sentative? We say that the proposi- 
tion is outrageous folly, if it be not 
deliberate wickedness. What !—the 
most envenomed Socinian, the wildest 
dissenting minister, shall be at perfect 
liberty to enter the House of Com- 
mons as an assailant of the Church, and 
no one of her own chosen champions 
may meet them there to defend her! 
In such a contest it may easily be con- 
jectured who must go to the wall; if, 
indeed, contest it might be called— 
* ubitu vapulas, ego vapulo tantum.” 
We may be told that the Church is 
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well. represented by the University 
members. But while we thank the 
lay gentlemen for the degree in which 
they have extended their protection to 
a beleaguered establishment, we utterly 
deny that the universities should be 
compelled to elect none but laymen ; 
and that the very qualifications which 
best fita man for attending to their 
interests, and the interests of the 
Church, are those which must be en- 
tirely excluded from their considera- 
tion. We would as earnestly discoun- 
tenance the principle of electing from 
the clergy to the exclusion of the laity, 
as we reprobate that of electing from 
the laity, to the exclusion of the clergy. 
What we say is, let the constituencies, 
in every case, be equally free to choose 
their representatives, from the one 
class, or from the other, just as their 
judgments or their inclinations may 
lead them; and let no undeserved re- 
proach be yisited upon an order, which 
for learning, for ability, for integrity, 
for moderation, and for wisdom, may 
well claim an equality, at least, with 
that of any other in the United King- 
dom.* 

And what we nowsuggest is the more 
necessary, not only because the houses . 
of convocation are practically extinct, 
but because reforms have taken place 
in parliament which have introduced. 
a Popish and Dissenting interest into 
the House of Commons, against which 
the Church has, in that assembly, no 
sufficient protection. The misrepre- 
sentations, the ignorance, the calum- 
nies, the slanders by which it is as- 
sailed, can never be adequately exposed 
or repelled by any but those whose 
professional acquaintance with the 
subject gives them command over all 
its various details, which may well 
enable them to speak with authority. 
A churchman may possess himself of 
a knowledge of military matters, so as 
to understand the merits of a cam- 
paign; but who would, on that ac- 
count, consider him entitled to super- 
sede, in the discussion of such matters, 
the practical professional experience of 
a great commander? No one, truly. 
And we say but the same thing re- 
specting Church affairs. While the 
laity may be invited, the clergy 
should not. be forbidden, to_ discuss 
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them in the house of commons. While 
the one are free to attack, the other 
should be equally free to defend. We 
look in vain for any suitable exposure 
of the monstrous fallacies of Mr. 


ume, 
and Mr. Bernal Osborne. They are 
answered, indeed ;—but how? Coldly 


and apologetically; as if their antago- 
nists only invited attack; as if they 
were conscious that there was a prima 
facie case against them; as if the 
were half ashamed of the cause whic 
they were commissioned to defend; 
only anxious to make a plausible show 
of resistance to hostility, which they 
felt must, in the end be successful. 


* Non tali auxilio; nec defensoribds istis, 
Tempus eget." 


If our Church is unworthy to stand, 
let it fall. If its friends can make out 
no case in its defence, which would 

ut to shame the conceited and inso- 
ent jackanapes, and the malevolent 
accuser, let it meet its merited con- 
demnation. If it be, indeed, ‘‘a 
gorgeous nuisance,” or “a bloated 
incumbrance ;” if its prelates be ‘‘ lazy 
sinecurists,” and its clergy a ‘‘ harpy 
priesthood,” we call at once upon those 
who have hitherto championed its 
cause, to take their place in the ranks 
of its enemies. But if the contrary of 
all this be true ; if its clergy be over- 
worked while they are under paid ; if 
they are as remarkable for their zeal 
in works of piety, as for their forget- 
fulness of religious distinctions in 
works of charity; how happens it that 
they are suffered to be borne down by 
calumnies, which have no foundation 
but in the most rancorous virulence, 
and made the victims of misrepresen- 
tations, which never would have been 
hazarded, where a prompt and indig- 
nant exposure might be apprehended? 
Is it not ‘* because they have no one to 
stand up for them.’* 

Let us not be mistaken. We are not 
insensible to the services of some able 
and honest members, who do not fail, 
on suitable occasions, to stand up in de- 
fence of the Church. But they do not 
supply the place of others, upon whom 
such a defence might more properly 
rest, with whose co-operation they 
might accomplish much, while, with- 
out it, they can accomplish little. 
What we want is nothing more than 
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a clear stage and no favour. We only 
ask that the Church should not be de- 
prived of the professional weight which 
would attend upon the presence of 
members of its own body, in an as- 
sembly which is now omnipotent in 
the legislature, and where every other 
interest may be effectually repre- 
sented. 

Nor is it in Church affairs alone 
that the presence of the clergy would 
be desirable in Parliament. In all 
that relates to the principles of legis- 
lation in a Christian state, their influ- 
ence would be found most useful. 
The instances are very few in which 
they would either seek for, or obtain, 
admission into the House of Commons. 
The universities should surely be at 
liberty to elect them as representa- 
tives. If other constituencies desired 
to choose a disengaged and highly 
qualified clergyman, they should, as- 
suredly, be as much at liberty so to do, 
as they are at present to elect an In- 
dependent minister, or one of the 
Unitarian persuasion. We only say, 
the bar of exclusion should be remov- 
ed, and the Church should no longer 
be insulted by a mockery of respect, 
under the cover of which the most 
grievous injuries are inflicted. 

We may be told the clergy are well 
represented in the House of Lords ; 
and that, in the present temper of 
men’s minds, it is much more likely 
that they shall be excluded from the 
one assembly than admitted into the 
other. We say, the House of Com- 
mons is the arena upon which their 
battle is to be fought, and where 
alone any constitutional stand can be 
taken against the machinations of their 
enemies. When once a measure passes 
the lower house, the upper can scarcely 
resist it. Even the late measure for 
the repeal of the corn laws, by which 
a great social revolution must be 
effected, the Lords dared not to resist ; 
although, we believe, had an appeal 
been made to the country, a verdict 
would have been returned by which 
the opponents of the bill would have 
had their judgment ratified by the 
voice of the nation. Much more any 
measures which contemplate the injury 
of the Church, by invading its pro- 
perty or restricting its privileges, when 
they once have obtained the assent of 
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the Commons house of legislature, can 
never be resisted in their ulterior 
a in an assembly which, owing 


to the ascendancy of democratic prin- 
ciples, has lost its ancient weight in the 
constitution. If, therefore, the inte- 
rests of the Church are not upheld in 
that assembly, they can be upheld no 
where else. And should the hostility 
which at present menaces our esta- 


blishment, and which has already - 


wrought so much detriment to it, con- 
tinue to prevail, and not be met by 
any effectively counteracting influence, 
it requires no great sagacity to see that 
the monarchy itself must soon be 
brought into peril ; and that the time 
is not very distant when plain repub- 
lican institutions and the voluntary 
system will supervene upon the ruins 
of the throne and the altar. 

We are not, however, without a 
confident hope, that, by proper exer- 
tion, all may yet be well. No one 
who has seen the Church of England 
working under favourable circumstan- 
ces, can doubt the influence it would 
command, were it in all places as ef- 
fective as it might be made; and it is 
that it may become thus effective that 
we have trespassed so long on the pa- 
tience of our readers. 

Let the measures which we have in- 
dicated be instituted, and faithfully 
carried into effect, and an amount of 
public opinion will soon be enlisted in 
favour of our well-worked establish- 
ment which would be its stay and its 
defence against all its enemies. This 
could not exist without acting advan- 
tageously upon the constituencies by 
whom men would be sent into the 
House of Commons togive more than 
a make-believe opposition to our as- 
sailants. Let the worth and the acti- 
vity of the Church have ensured to it 
that preference to which it is entitled, 
and be found, in the stations which it 
may most fittingly occupy, advancing 
the cause of Gospel truth, and adorn- 
ing, by its beneficent energies, the doc- 
trines of Christ our Saviour, and he 
must be but ofa cold and sveptical 
turn of mind who can doubt that effects 
would be produced by which our fond- 
est expectations would be realized, and 
that an institute so admirably framed 
for acting upon the whole extent of 
society, being thus restored to its pris- 
tine efficiency, would be as popular as 

it would be useful. 
And who are the antagonists of such 





a scheme, from whom the most formi- 
dable hostility might be apprehended ? 
The ministers, whose patronage it 
would abridge, and whose designs 
— the Church, and in favour 
of some latitudinarian system, it might 
traverse: the Dissenters, who could 
not contemplate the improvements 
to which it must give rise, with- 
out feeling that an obnoxious institute 
would be strengthened, and that, 
whereas they may at present make 
converts where indifference or secula- 
rity has prevailed in the Church, they 
must then expect to encounter a far 
different amount of resistance on the 
part of the able and active pastors, 
whose knowledge would be equal to 
their zeal, and who would be found 
wise as serpents while they were harm- 
less as doves: and the Papists, who, 
while they are the loudest in denounc- 
ing the abuses of Church-patronage in 
our system, would be the very last to 
afford any remedy against such abuses ; 
as their correction might only serve 
to give longevity to an establishment 
which they are impatiently desirous to 
see swept away. 

Such are our open enemies; and 
who would only be the more invete- 
rate, the more clearly it was shown 
that what we propose must be attended 
by great and lasting benefit. We 
confess, however, that we should not 
be daunted by their hostility, if we 
could calculate upon unity amongst 
ourselves. At present, all that we ask 
is, that our proposals may receive a 
patient attention and a candid exami- 
nation. Others may have different 
remedies to propose, and may desire 
more extensive changes. To such we 
would say, that our suggestions, as far 
as they go, would not prevent, and 
might forward, the further alterations 
which they would desire to see made. 


“ Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 


And they might consistently co-ope- 
rate in carrying into effect our design, 
although we should not be able to ac- 
company them any farther. Indeed 
if they found that all that was desir- 
able was accomplished by our mea- 
sures, they might not feel disposed to 
go much farther themselves. 

Nor let our strict observance of the 
principles of Churchmanship in all 
that we have proposed, be deemed a 
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thing of no importance. There are 
many excellent men who would be 
startled by any project which savoured 
of extensive innovation, and interfered 
with what they firmly believe to be 
ancient apostolical usage, whose re- 
gard may be conciliated by one which 
recognizes that belief, and only seeks 
to revive, in the Establishment as it 
at present exists, an apostolical single- 
mindedness and simplicity. What we 
desire to see is, that our ancient 
Church forms should be animated by 
the ancient spirit; that the material 
should not predominate over the spi- 
ritual; and that our governors, in dis- 
posing of the good things of this world, 
should so dispose of them as might 
best conduce to the interests of the 
world to come. Let our proposal be 
judged of by these tests, and we are 
willing to abide the issue, provided 
they be applied with fairness and with 
discrimination. 

We may be told that our measures 
could not affect lay patronage. We 
admit it. They must, in the first in- 
stance, be restricted to the patronage 
in the hands of the bishops and of the 
crown; but that is so extensive that 
the best effects may be expected to 
flow from the new arrangements for 
its bestowal and distribution, even al- 
though they should not extend beyond 
it. But that would not be the case. 
You cannot locally purify the atmos- 
phere, without diffusing a measure of 
purity into the surrounding regions. 
Lay patrons would soon become more 
sensible than they have been of the 
sacredness of their obligations ; and 
we entertain no doubt that instances 
would not be unfrequent in which pa- 
tronage would be handed over to 
Church authorities, when it was found 
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that in such hands it would be most 
beneficially administered. 

The jurisdiction of our bishops 
should also be enlarged. At present 
it is miserably defective for all pur- 
poses of correction or control. While, 
therefore, we would place them under 
such restrictions in the disposal of 
their patronge, as must, humanly 
speaking, prevent its abuse, we would 
give them such power over disorderly 
members as would greatly increase the 
efficiency of their superintendence. 

We freely grant that, in the work- 
ing ofthe system which we recommend, 
much would depend upon the first ap- 
pointed commissioners. Tothem would 
be confided the sacred trust of select- 
ing the bishops; and as we were ex- 
tremely desirous to avoid the evils 
of canonical election, while we were 
careful not to entrench upon the pre- 
rogative of the crown, we knew not 
how it could be wisely or practically 
ordered otherwise than in the manner 
we have proposed. It will, we think, 
be admitted by all candid men, that it 
would be a great improvement upon the 
present system. But we are not wed- 
ded to our plan, in that particular, if 
any better can be found. And as our 
whole desire is to secure the greatest 
amount of practical good, with the 
least admixture of the evils and the in- 
conveniences inseparable from abso- 
lute, irresponsible authority on the one 
hand, or popular canvassings upon the 
other, if any reader fancies that these 
objects can be better attained by some 
other mode, which is at the same time 
more likely to conciliate the favour of 
the crown, and to win the confidence 
of the enlightened public, we only say 
to him, “candidus imperti—si non, 
his utere mecum.” 





